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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, July 1, 1909. 


BUILDING AN INDUSTRIAL CITY. 


The Development of the Residence Portion of Gary, Indiana—Public Utilities Problems 
and How They Were Handled. 


Second in interest only to the already famous steel 
works are the remarkable industrial enterprise and civic 
development displayed in the building of the city of 


Gary, Ind. In a series of articles already published in 


The Iron Age details have been given of the construction 


able for those compelled to live in the immediate vicinity 
while engaged upon the works. But it was at once ap- 
parent that, whatever might suffice for temporary needs, 
the building, not of a village, but of a city, must be em- 
braced in the plans for this industrial community. It 





Fig. 1.—Panoramic View of Manufacturing and Residence 


Districts 


of Gary, Ind., Taken January 12, 1909.—Jackson 


Park in Foreground. 





Fig. 


and equipment of this unparalleled steel plant. Some- 
thing may now be said of the building of the city. When 
the choice of a site for the Gary Steel Works fell upon 
the unoccupied waste of sand dunes skirting the bound- 
aries of Lake Michigan in Indiana, a region practically 
isolated from surrounding centers of population, the pro- 
vision of houses for workmen became an immediate 
necessity. At the start construction camps composed of 
rudely improvised shacks were the only shelters avail- 


2.—Panoramic View of Residence Portion of Gary, Ind.—Taken January 12, 1909.—Jefferson School at Left, Jackson Park 
in Foreground. 


was also plain that unless the future city were in the 
beginning laid out on broad lines, with an eye to its 
rapid growth and ultimate as well as immediate require- 
ments, the result would be lack of unity in design, in- 
adequacy of public utilities and the creation of un- 
inviting and perhaps unsanitary conditions, detrimental 
not only to the municipality but also to the industry on 
which it was based. 

The creation within a period of months instead of 
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Fig. 3.—Fifth Avenue, Looking West from the Southeast Corner of Broadway, August, 1906.—Contrast with Figs. 7 and 8. 


years of a full fledged city, supplied with all modern 


conveniences in the way of public utilities, was therefore. 


the problem involved in the establishment of Gary. The 
initial step in its solution was the formation in- 1906 
0? the Gary Land Company as a subsidiary to the United 
States Steel Corporation. Of the 9009 acres to which 
this company acquired title on the south shore of Lake 
Michigan, a portion comprising a strip of land immedi- 
ately south of the steel works and separated from the 
plant by the Grand Calumet River was platted as a 
town site. Parenthetically it may be said that the term 
“Grand” as applied to this so-called river is wofully 
misleading, since if it ever possessed any attributes of 
grandeur they have long ago been obliterated in some 
shift of nature. 


2 


The Steel Corporation and the City Government. 

As at present arranged the limits of the city extend 
beyond the holdings of the Gary Land Company and in- 
clude an addition of considerable size on the south side 
of the town owned by other individual and corporate 
interests. This section of the city, not being under cer- 
which in the interest of orderliness 
govern the uses to which property sold by the Gary Land 
Company may be put, has acquired the title of “The 
Patch.” Aside from its position as large property owner 
and holder of public franchises the Steel Corporation 
has no connection with or voice in the municipal govern- 
ment, which is organized and cortrolled in the same man- 
ner as in other cities in Indiana. In taking over the 
franchises for water, gas and electric service the steel 
company as represented by the Gary Land Company 


tain restrictions 


Fig. 4. 





and the Gary Heat, Light & Water Company had no 
desire to extend its industrial activities in this direc- 
tion, but was impelled by the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. To safeguard properly the health and welfare of 
the rapidly growing population it was imperative that 
such improvements should be completed without delay. 
Yet their installation upon a scale commensurate with 
probable future requirements involved an outlay of capi- 
tal wholly beyond the means of the embryonic municipal- 
ity and not readily within reach of outside .investors. 
The work undertaken by the land company less than 
three years ago has been_accomplished and to-day a city 
of 15,000 inhabitants, wholesome in its sanitation and en- 
joying all the conveniences of modern civilization, has 
sprung into existence. 
Sewage System and Water Service, 


Because Of the unsanitary conditions surrounding 
the 7000 people early assembled upon the site, the first 
in order of public utilities to claim attention was a com- 
prehensive system of This work, carried for- 
ward with all possible dispatch, was 
with the result that the city has 11 
structed concrete sewers. The system connects with a 
main north and south sewer S§ ft. in diameter, discharg- 
ing into the Calumet basin. Having a central elevation 
of 22 ft., with ample fall to south and east for drainage 
flow, the city is most advantageously located in this re- 
spect. The need of greater precaution in the disposal 
of sewage being foreseen, the use of septic tanks is now 
being considered. Just what system will be adopted has 
not been decided, but it is planned to erect an effective 


sewers. 
completed, 
miles of well con- 


soon 


First View Taken of the Site (July 1, 1906) After Work Had Begun.—The Building on the Right, the First Erected, 
‘was Occupied by the Gary Land Company. 
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Fig. 5.—October 22, 


1906.—Looking North on Broadway from Wabash Railroad Tracks. 
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Ninth Avenue—Extreme South Line 


of Land Company’s Subdivision. 


disposal station of some kind at a point 3 miles east of 
the city. 

The permanent water supply will be taken from Lake 
Michigan through a 6-ft. intake tunnel extending out- 
ward §000 ft. from the shore line. Its approximate 
length to the point of delivery at the pumping station is 
3 miles. The tunnel, which has just finished and is only 
awaiting the installation of the pumps to be put in serv- 
ice, is brick lined and cement coated. Pending the com- 
pletion of the permanent system, a temporary plant tak- 
ing water from a group of seven driven wells supplies 
the city. Water from this source is pure and whole- 
some, being filtered through a deep underlying bed of 
sand. The new pumping station will be housed in a 
brick and concrete building now under construction in 
Jackson Park, and arranged to accommodate the elec- 
tric plant as well as pumping machinery. The latter 
equipment consists of four centrifugal or turbine pump 
units, each independently driven by a direct connected 
electric motor, through a flexible coupling. Two of the 
pumps are designed for domestic and two for fire service, 
ach having a capacity of 3500 gal. per minute or a com- 
bined capacity of about 20,000,000 gal. in 24 hr. The mo- 
tors driving the primary or domestic pumps are of 250 
hp.. and those operating the fire pumps 175 hp. capacity 
each. The latter are piped to draw water from the dis- 
charge pipe of the primary pumps, and force it into the 
distributirg maizvs at a pressure of 50 lb. in excess of 


that in the pipe from which the water is drawn. While 
operated as a direct pressure system a steel tower tank 
provides auxilary service for use in emergency. 


Electrical Equipment, 


The availability of surplus electric gurrent cheaply 
produced by means of furnace gas in the power stations 
of the steel works, made the installation of a municipal 
generating plant unnecessary. The electrical machinery 
and appliances comprising the equipment for the new 
light and power station are therefore limited to con- 
verters, transformers, switchboards, &ec. Alternating 
current carried over at 6600 volts is stepped down to 
2200 volts through three 300 kw. and three 250 kw. 
static transformers for distribution over the incandescent 
circuit, from whence it is reduced through outside trans- 
formers to 52 or 110 volts before reaching the lamps. 
Six similar transforiners of 300 kw. capacity each are 
used for reducing current required for the operation of 
pump motors. Two motor generators sets, one of 100 kw. 
and one of 200 kw., handle the 6600-volts, which pass to 
the are light circuit through nine static transformers. 
Space has been reserved for an additional generator set. 
soth the water and light plant have capacity far in ex- 
cess of present requirements, having been designed and 
constructed with a view to meeting the larger demands 
that will come with the inevitable rapid growth of the 
city. A gas plant capable of producing 225,000 cu. ft. 





Fig. 6.—The First Houses Were Shacks Built Along the River by Laborers. 
Taken March 15, 1907. 


These Have Practically All Disappeared.—View 
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of gas per day, with provision for enlargement to four 
times its present size, furnishes gas for fuel and illumina- 
tion. 

The First 500 Houses, 


Laid out in rectangular blocks, bounded by broad 
streets, its main thoroughfares lined with substantial 
business blocks and the residence sections studded with 
well built homes, Gary presents a metropolitan appear- 
ance quite beyond what might be expected considering 
its newness. While essentially an industrial city, it is 
unmarred by the makeshift construction often a feature 
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built these had not circumstances in the beginning com- 
pelled the undertaking. The problem of furnishing liv- 
ing quarters for the army of wage earners which will 
eventually be employed in the steel plant has not yet 
been worked out. It may possibly be solved by the con- 
struction of small concrete houses built for rental or sale 
by outside capital. 


Twenty-five Miles of Cement Sidewalks 
have been laid, and the principal streets, including Broad- 
way, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh avenues, also nine resi- 
dence streets, are paved, the first three with concrete and 


Fig. 7.—-Intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, May 2, 1907.—See Figs. 3 and 8. 


Fig. 8.—Intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue. Looking 
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East on Fifth Avenue from Washington Street Across Broad- 


way.—Same Site as in Figs. 3 and 7. 


of such communities. The first houses built were con- 
structed by the Gary Land Company to provide homes for 
employees of the steel works. Five hundred modern 
dwellings of frame, brick and concrete construction, cost- 
ing from $1600 to $10,000, were built. These are all oc- 
cupied, as are all other habitable houses in the town, 
and many persons whose daily occupation brings them 
to Gary are compelled to live elsewhere because of the 
lack of dwellings. One thousand additional houses, it is 
said, would scarcely equal the present demand for homes. 
It is not the purpose of the land company to build more 
houses either for rent or for sale, nor would it have 


the rest with macadam. Churches of three denomina- 
tions have already been built, and four others are being 
erected. Due attention has also been given to the pro- 
vision of educational facilities. One public school build- 
ing costing $80,000 has been finished and is occupied, 
and another to cost $200,000, now in course of erection, 
will be opened in the fall. Besides these there are a 
$50,000 parochial school and a public library. 

The branches of trade represented in merchandising 
institutions include dry goods, department, hardware, 
grocery, drug, clothing, jewelry, shoe and furniture 
stores; also laundries and bakeries. There are doing 
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business in the city two trust companies, one national 
and one State bank, six hotels and four newspapers, three 
daily and one weekly. Electric street car service is fur- 
nished by the Gary & Interurban Company, which oper- 
ates cars on Broadway between Third and Twenty-fourth 
avenues and on Eleventh avenue between Broadway and 
Tolleston, a nearby village. A through interurban road, 
the Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend electric line, oper- 
ates trains running between South Bend and Chicago, en- 
tering the latter via Kensington over the tracks at the 
Illinois Central Railroad, its station being located at 
3roadway and Third avenue near the Union Depot of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads. On the steam roads entering Gary and having 
their western terminals in Chicago 50 trains stop daily. 


Fig. 9.—June 30, 1908. 


Fig. 10.- 


November 6, 1908. 
Property Restrictions, 

Owing to the manner in which the town property is 
handled by the land company, speculation, with the at- 
tendant evils usually marking the quick upbuilding of a 
promising town, is effectively prevented. Each lot is sold 
on a contract containing a provision requiring the pur- 
chaser to erect a building of prescribed character, the 
construction of which must be begun within six months 
and completed within 18 months from the date of con- 
tract. All lots belonging to the land company, moreover, 
are sold subject to restriction with respect to building 
lines and sale of liquor. Under the conditions imposed 
there are only four locations in the city where liquor 
may be sold, and the occupancy of these is strictly sub- 
ject to regulation and control of the land company. All 
investments in business property and improvements in 
advance of demand have been steadily discouraged, the 
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desire being to prevent unwarranted expansion in this 
direction. In consequence of the conservative policy pur- 
sued, the construction of business houses has not over- 
reached the demand, and all of the storerooms and of- 
fices completed have found tenants even before comple- 
tion. The wisdom of this course is further attested by 
the fact that no failures of merchants doing business in 
the city have been recorded. Every effort, however, is 
made to induce the rapid building of homes, for it is 
seen that when the plans of the steel plant have been 
carried out and the works are running at full capacity 
employment will be given to from 12,000 to 14,000 men, 
for whom and their families accommodations must be 
provided. In addition to the large population thus repre- 


sented the employees of the shops of the American Car & 





Broadway Looking South from Lake Shore Railroad Track. 





Broadway, Looking North from Fighth Avenue. 


Foundry Company, the American Bridge Company and 
the American Locomotive Company, all to be located on 
the outskirts of the city, will swell by several thousand 
the number for whom homes will be sought in Gary. 

Two parks occupying central locations have been laid 
out. Jackson Park, the larger of the two, lies four 
blocks west of Broadway, the principal thoroughfare. 
It contains four city blocks covering a site which will 
require but little work to make it an attractive spot. 
The other park lies two blocks east of Broadway. 

What the population of Gary will be within the next 
five or six years cannot be accurately foretold, but those 
who have prophesied for it 50,000 inhabitants by 1915 
are not generally regarded as overoptimistic. 

The accompanying views, Figs. 1 to 10, illustrate the 
various steps in the building up of the city and the pro- 
vision of transportation and other facilities. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL—I. 


How Machinery Has Made It Possible. 


BY J. F. SPRINGER. 


The building of the Panama Canal ranks as the great- 
est engineering undertaking in history. This is not be 
cause of its length—about 49 miles—for the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Canal (61 miles) and the Suez Canal (104 miles) 
are both longer, but because of the stupendous work in- 
volved. The Panama route runs through an elevation that 
was about 312 ft. above the sea level. To dig a trench 
through this divide down to 40 ft. above sea level means 
excavating to a depth of about 272 ft. While this dimin- 
ishes to either side of the summit of the saddle, there is 
still left a monster cut about 9 miles long. The problem 
involves not merely digging, but disposing of the spoil. It 
cannot be piled on the hillsides, for it is frequently dif- 
ficult to keep them from caving down themselves. In 


fact the Culebra cut—as the trench through the divide is 
called—demands extravagant excavating to prevent 
Slides. To get rid of the enormous spoil it must be trans- 
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Gatun dam will be Gatun Lake, 163 square miles in area, 
which will submerge a large portion of the basin’ of the 
Chagres River and thus effect control of the floods. 

By contrast the Suez Canal was a much smaller propo- 
sition, for while in excavation it was comparable, per- 
haps, there was no monster cut to be made, no dam to 
build and no locks to construct. Practically it involved 
only digging and dredging; the levels of the Mediter- 
‘anean and Red seas are the same and no inconstant 
Chagres River had to be controlled, not even a current 
managed. The difficulties were of another kind—mainly 
political, Under pressure from England the native labor 
was cut off, promising for a time the collapse of the en- 
tire undertaking. But this spurred the French in de- 
veloping machinery. Their great dredges used in the late 
sixties could excavate upward of 3000 cu. yd. a day of 
the relatively easy material, and 60 such dredges could 
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Fig. 1.—Map of the Panama Canal Zone. 


ported in some cases 14 miles, and the removal of the 
material excavated from Culebra cut is alone a monster 
proposition. There has probably never been a previous 
instance of excavation and removal on such a scale . The 
great pyramid of Cheops may be regarded as the greatest 
engineering proposition of antiquity, but it involved little 
transportation. The great wall of China—35 ft. high, 21 
ft. thick and 1250 miles long—is perhaps a close ap- 
proximation as regards quantity of material involved, 
but the parallel can scarcely be carried much further. 
The Culebra cut is, however, only one feature of the 
Panama undertaking. * 


The canal extends northwest and southeast—and not 
east and west, as may be seen by the map in Fig. 1. A 
few miles south of the Atlantic end the surface of the 
water is to be 85 ft. above sea level, requiring a monster 
dam at Gatun, which will be another notable work by 
itself. It will be 1% miles long, nearly 4 mile wide at 
the base and 115 ft. high above sea level. At the east 
end of this gigantic earth dam will be the Gatun locks, in 
three steps, through which ships will be raised the 85 ft. 
Each lock will be nearly 1-5 mile long, and wide enough 
to accommodate the largest ship afloat or contemplated. 
The locks are to be of concrete and will rest on a founda- 
tion of rock. Near the south or Pacific end will be the 
Pedro Miguel and Miraflores locks, effecting the necessary 
change of level on that side. Constructing all these locks 
means a tremendous amount of work. Another big engi- 
neering problem is the control of the Chagres River, 
which now crosses the canal location about 25 times and 
is capable of wonderful rises at short notice. Back of the 


make a fine showing. In the main, disposing of the spoil 
presented no difficulty, as it was carried off by a long 
spout and deposited on the flat shore. At Panama the 
conditions are decidedly different. Much of the dredged 
material must be carried long distances by barges or the 
dredge itself before finally disposed of. The Suez Canal 
cost something less than $100,000,000. Already the 
Americans -have expended, excluding the $40,000,000 paid 
the French, as much as De Lesseps spent at Suez. The 
French companies operating at Panama before Ameri= 
can control sank about $250,000,000. No doubt much 
money was illegitimately spent by the old French com- 
pany, so that it is not fair to say that the canal has 
already cost $350,000,000. Probably $300,000,000 more 
will be spent before the canal is finished. 


The Routes Considered, 


The canal will extend in an irregular line from the 
neighborhood of Colon, on the Atlantic side, to the vicin- 
ity of the city of Panama, on the Pacific side. The route 
chosen is not the only possible one, nor the shortest; sev- 
eral others were considered. At the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec Captain Eads proposed to construct a railroad to 
transport the largest ships from ocean to ocean. Further 
south the Nicaragua route was proposed for a ship 
canal. A river and a considerable lake could have been 
taken advantage of, considerably reducing the amount of 
actual digging. This route was actively urged during the 
days of the new Panama Company. Work was actually 
begun and for a time there was some possibility of two 
canals—-one French and one American, Upon the isth- 
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mus itself more than one possible route exists. When in 
1513 Balboa discovered the waters of Panama Bay on the 
Pacific side he had traversed one of the shortest lines 
between the oceans, but the hight of the intervening 
ridge is so great that the advocates of this route pro- 
posed constructing a maritime tunnel. If this San Blas 
proposition had been carried out this tunnel, several miles 
long and in which the waters of two oceans mingled, 
would have been one of the wonders of the world. There 
are one or two more possible routes, but, all things con- 
sidered, the present route seems to be the best. It ap- 
proximates the line of march of Sir Henry Morgan in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, when at the 
head of 1200 other pirates he advanced on the city of 
Panama, through which the silver, gold and pearls of the 
Pacific passed on their way to the old world. A splendid 
road connected the city with Porto Bello, its Atlantic port, 
remnants of which have been found recently. After Mor- 
gan pillaged the city he burned it, but the commercial 
advantages of its location were such that it was shortly 
rebuilt near the same place. That it might be inaccessi- 
ble to pirates it was built upon a coral formation jutting 
out into the Bay of Panama, was walled at an expense of 
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International Congress held at Paris in 1879, which De 
Lesseps thought would cost about $127,000,000 and be fin- 
ished in eight years. Unforeseen difficulties soon arose 
which made more money necessary. Until 1889 the com- 
pany continued at work and accomplished considerable, 
but the bribery and corruption in general must have 
been enormous. So widespread was the graft that the 
investigation and prosecution were probably not fully 
consummated because of the prominence of some of the 
people involved. Extravagant salaries and expenditures 
were allowed and useless material purchased, For in- 
stance, snow shovels have been found on the Isthmus, 
left by the French. At length a sea level canal was 
abandoned for the lock type, but the confidence and 
purses of the French people became exhausted and the 
crash came in 1889, involving multitudes of innocent peo- 
ple. Subsequently much of the graft was exposed. The 
old company passed into the hands of an officer of the 
courts similar to our receiver, and to save the assets— 
which were estimated at about 54 per cent. of the total 
amount invested by the French people—it was impera- 
tive to go on. In 1894 the New Panama Company was 
formed, which never had much money and no real en- 





Fig. 2.—Ingersoli-Rand Air Compressors in 


$11,000,000 and provided with a moat. So complete were 
the defenses that the experiences of the old city were not 
even partially repeated. The present population is 30,000 
or more, and when the canal is opened the city is certain 
to become an important one, as will also Colon, at the 
other end of the canal. 

The present operations of the Americans at Panama 
are not the first there. The discovery of gold in California 
in 1849 brought the Isthmus into prominence as an im- 
portant route from the eastern United States to Califor- 
nia, and a railroad was constructed which was originally 
about 47 miles long and connected Colon and Panama. At 
the Colon end particularly it was difficult to make a road- 
bed through the swamps. Depths ranging between 100 
and 200 ft. were sounded and no bottom’ reached, but by 
piling in timber, earth and rock a more or less uncertain 
foundation was formed. The Panama Railroad is now 
being largely relocated, necessitated in part by the 
changes in topography which will follow the completion 
of the canal. 

The French Work. 

De Lesseps, who successfully completed the Suez 
Canal in 10 years, headed the old Panama Company in 
1879, when the French enthusiastically undertook unit- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. On the first day of 
1880 the first stroke of the pickaxe was made upon the 
Pacific side and actual construction began the following 
year. Initially a sea level canal was decided upon by an 


the Power House at Rio Grande Superior. 


thusiasm. Serious construction ceased with: the collapse 
of the De Lesseps company. 

Meanwhile the United States became interested in the 
Nicaragua canal. Although the distance between the 
oceans is much wider, the utilization of Lake Nicara- 
gua and the San Juan River were attractive. The engi- 
neering difficulties were, however, formidable. A dam 
would have to be thrown across an undivertible river, a 
cut made equivalent to that now being made at Culebra, 
the harbor on the Atlantic coast would be precarious, and, 
most serious of all, earthquakes are common in that dis- 
trict. Although work had commenced, the Government 
decided to abandon it when it was learned that the New 
Panama Company was willing to sell its interests and 
machinery. In general the Americans are following the 
same route adopted by the French, to take advantage of 
the work already done. When they assumed control in 
1994 the French had removed about 71,000,000 cu. yd., or 
about two-sevenths of the excavation necessary to com- 
plete the wider and deeper canal now proposed. The 
lock type of canal has also been adhered to, principally 
because it can be built quicker and cheaper than a sea 
level canal. The latter would be ideal when finished, but 
for a large part of the length the trench would have to 
be 85 ft. deeper, and its necessarily V-shaped cross sec- 
tion would enormously increase the material to be re- 
moved. Reducing this by following the natural configura- 
tion of the country, even if practicable, would make the 
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eanal too crooked for speedy navigation. So attractive 
is a canal without locks that the majority report of the 
Board of Engineers for the Panama Canal in 1906 favored 
this type, but the minority report prevailed. 

The canal begins on the Atlantic side at the 40-ft. 
line and for about 7 miles the level is that of the Atlantic 
Ocean. At Gatun the level is suddenly raised 85 ft., and 
is maintained for 30-odd miles through the Culebra cut 
and out upon the Pacific slope to Pedro Miguel. The re- 
maining 10 miles to the 40-ft. line in the Pacific is at two 
different levels, changed at Miraflores. A large part of 
the central section will not resemble a canal, as it will 
include the lake impounded by the Gatun dam, through 
which the canal channel will run, At Obispo, the north- 
ern end of the Culebra cut, the canal appearance will be 
resumed where the canal will cross the ridge between 
Gold Hill and Contractors Hill. The Gatun dam is to 
withstand the entire difference of level, or as much as 
the Pedro Miguel and Miraflores dams combined, conse- 
quently it presents the greatest problem so far as dam 
construction is concerned. 

The Gatun Dam. 

At one time it was proposed to construct the dam 

further inland, at Bohio, where the valley being quite 
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through this channe)] until the concrete lining is above 
the high water mark. 

In Fig. B, on the supplement, is shown the north end 
of the spillway excavation. Beyond the horizon lies the 
Atlantic Ocean, The canal itself will pass far to the 
right, for the foreground of this view represents the very 
center of Gatun dam. The Chagres River now passes 
through an old channel constructed by the French, which 
is off to the left of the view. At the time the photograph 
was taken the trestle work which will be used in build- 
ing the rock wall forming the north toe of the dam was 
still under construction. In Fig. C is another view of the 
spillway—the southern end—looking up the Cragres 
Valley toward what will be Gatun Lake, The excavation 
of the spillway is about 309 ft. wide, but spreads out to 
about 500 ft. on the south or upstream side. Dimly dis- 
cernible in the distance in Fig. C is a long trestle used 
in building the south toe. That part of it already com- 
pleted on the left has closed up the old channel of the 
Chagres River, an eastern diversion canal and the old 
French canal, consequently the river has passed around 
to the right, back of the bank of earth seen upon that 
side. The north toe when finished will completely cut off 
the river, which will then find an outlet through the spill- 


Fig. 3.—Excavating in Culebra Cut, Showing the Three Levels on Which Work Is Carried on Simultaneously. 


narrow the dam could be shorter and more cheaply con- 
structed. The control of the Cragres River, subject to 
sudden and enormous floods, introduced a complication. 
The great advantage of the Gatun location is that the 
lake, which will lie to the south of the dam, will only 
rise slightly when there is a heavy rainfall. 

The dam will be constructed of clay and sand (about 
18,000,000 cu. ft.). One reason why masonry will not be 
used is that in the event of a war it would be easier to 
destroy a stone wall dam than an earthen one 1200 ft. 
thick at the base, and be quicker accomplished, giving 
less opportunity for rescue. A masonry dam, moreover, 
would have steep sides, and with an enormous pressure 
of water on one side an earthquake might overthrow it. 

At about the center of the dam site is a hill through 
which the spillway passes to afford an outlet for surplus 
water in Lake Gatun. By digging a channel through the 
hill to sea level the Chagres River may be diverted into 
it, thus unwatering the site during construction of the 
dam. This spillway is to be 284 ft. wide and 1200 ft. 
long, and lined with concrete, for which about 250,000 
cu. yd. will be required. The river will not be diverted 





way. The floor of the spillway is to be 4 ft. thick and 
the walls 20 ft. high, 8 ft. thick at the bottom, decreasing 
by steps on the outside to 3 ft. thick at the top. The inner 
faces of the walls will have a batter of 1 in 10, The 
eastern section of the dam is now being constructed, and 
the remaining section, to the right of the spillway, as 
seen in Fig. C, cannot be built until the river has been 
diverted. A concrete dam will likely be built across the 
channel, when the work on the dam to either side has 
risen to a hight sufficient to withstand 50 or 55 ft. of 
water, to impound water in the Chagres Valley and 
enable the dredges to work to better advantage. 

Such a dam as the one described could not be bodily 
displaced by the water back of it because of its great 
weight. The only real menace is the opening of a chan- 
nel through the dam by some live though small stream 
of water. Such a current might form if there were a 
pipe line running through the dam below the water line 
or if an animal should burrow through. However, no 
pipe is to be put in and no animals burrow the hundreds 
of feet necessary. 

The material for the dam will be deposited hydrau- 
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Fig. B. North End of the Spillway from About the Middle. 









Fig. C, South End of the Spillway from Near the Same Point. 


VIEWS OF EXCAVAT!IO 


Fig. F. Excavating for the Gatun Locks, Looking South. 
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Excavating for the North Miraflores Lock, Looking North. 





Fig. G. Excavating in the Culebra Cut, Looking North. 
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Fig. H. Car Carrying the Lidgerwood Winding Drum and Engine 





Fig. I. Making Ready to Attach the Plow 
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Unwinding the Plow Rope Fig. K. Leveling the Unloaded Material 





Fig. L. The Spreader Folded Up for Transporting 
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Fig. N. Another View of the Spreader in Action 
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lically between the two rock toes by pipe line dredges 
and the water allowed to drain off. The body of the dam 
will contain upward of 21,800,000 cu. yd. of material, 
which two dredges, it is thought, can deposit at the rate 
of 10,000,000 cu. yd. a year. 

Exploratory holes have been sunk to ascertain the 
character of the foundation underneath thedam. For this 
purpose the Sullivan diamond drill or the Ingersoll-Rand 
chilled shot drill are pecularly suited, as they not only 
bore a hole but bring up a sample of the material. Sev- 
eral different varieties of drills are used in the Canal Zone 
also for drilling for blasts. Fig. D shows a cluster of 
Ingersoll-Rand drills which are supplied with com- 
pressed air from an installation of Ingersoll-Rand com- 
pressors, shown in Fig. 2. The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
Company has also furnished compressors. 


The Experimental Dams, 


So much depends upon the stability of Gatun dam 
that extensive experiments have been made on the be- 
havior of masses of material under conditions similar to 
those which will exist in the structure itself. Earthen 
dams are not new and there have been comparable 
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water to enter the pipes and rise in the gauges. The 
hight of water in the gauge showed the hight of satura- 
tion. At the downstream end of the tank a partition 
was arranged, perforated with 14-in. holes, covered with 
netting, through which water might drain from the down- 
stream face of the experimental dam into a measuring 
tank. At the upstream end of the tank a constant head 
of water was maintained against the dam of 85 in., 
corresponding to 85 ft. of the Gatun Dam. The hight of 
water in the gauge glasses showed the levels of satura- 
tion at intervals of 4 ft., and the measuring tank the 
rate of percolation. The line of saturation was found 
to be fairly constant from day to day and declined to 
about 20 in. from the bottom of the tank at the down- 
stream end. ‘The amount of seepage through the dam 
remained constant. 

The second type of construction was found to be 
much the more desirable so far as convenience in build- 
ing was concerned. No difficulty was encountered in re- 
taining the slope on the downstream side. This type 
was also less permeable, relatively, on account of the in- 
creased retention of the finer material. In the first type, 
while the very fine material could be placed at the up- 





Fig. 4.—The Bierd Track Raising and Shifting Machine at Tabernilla Dump. 


precedents, but the dam at Gatun will have to be con- 
structed of earth from the immediate vicinity of the site. 

A wood tank was constructed to correspond in form 
to a transverse slice of the dam on a scale of 1 in. to the 
foot. As it was unnecessary to reproduce the entire down- 
stream slope, the tank was shortened 25 ft., leaving it 75 
ft. long, and it was about 6 ft. wide inside, so that it 
represented 885 ft. of Gatun dam from the upstream toe 
and a section 72 ft. thick. 


When hydraulic fills are made the finest particles set- 
tle farthest from the point of discharge. In one ex- 
periment the material was all pumped from the down- 
stream direction, and in the other from both up and down 
stream, According to the first, the dam would have the 
finest material on the upstream slope and the coarsest 
on the downstream slope, and according to the other 
there would be coarse material on both slopes, with a cen- 
tral core of fine particles. As it is the fine, close grained 
material which stems the flow of water, it was simply a 
question of reducing the permeation more or less gradu- 
ally. To measure the permeation 114-in. pipes perforated 
with 44-in. holes were placed transversely about 4 ft. 
apart, with their ends projecting through the sides. One 
end of each pipe was capped, while the other was con- 
nected with a vertical glass gauge extending to the top of 
the tank. Wire gauze surrounded with gravel covered 
the pipe perforations, excluding sand but permitting 


stream face, it was difficult to keep it there. All in all 
the second type seems so much more favorable that it 
will doubtless be followed in the full sized dam. 

About 25,000,000 cu. yd. of suitable material for the 
fill has been located in the valley of the Chagres to the 
north of the site, and about 8,000,000 cu. yd. to the south. 
As considerable is lost in making such a fill, it may be 
necessary to make use of other large deposits of ma- 
terial nearby, but it is not anticipated that the 20,000,000 
cu. yd. required for the dam will exhaust the available 
supply. 

The Locks. 

Excavation for the three double locks at Gatun is 
now going on. It will total about 5,000,000 cu. yd., as 
it is essential to go down to bedrock to secure a sufficient- 
ly stable foundation. More than half of this work was 
done on Jan. 1, 1909, up to which time steam shovels 
were used. Now dredging has begun upon the pair of 
lower locks, the dredge coming in from the Atlantic side, 
It is one of the great 20-in. suction machines and has 
400,000 cu. yd. to remove. In Fig. E is a view of the 
excavation going on in the upper part of the site of the 
Gatun locks, looking in the direction of the future Gatun 
lake. Fig. F gives a view of excavation in process on 
one of the locks corresponding to the Miraflores dam, 
looking north. 


About 2,000,000 cu. yd. of concrete will enter 
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into the construction of these locks, for which about 
2,250,000 barrels of cement will be used, which will de 
brought from New York by ship. The crushed stone and 
sand necessary is to come by barge from or near Porto 
Bello, 20-odd miles away. Lidgerwood cableways will carry 
the materials from the docks to the storage bins, from 
which they will be discharged by gravity into electric 
cars, to be conveyed to the mixers. Other cars will 
take the concrete to various convenient locations, from 
which it will be hoisted and finally delivered where 
wanted by cableways. 


The Culebra Cut. 


Another great feature of the canal work is Culebra 
Cut, which is about 91% miles long. The route here runs 
through what was a saddle between Gold Hill and Con- 
tractirs’ Hill, about 312 ft. above sea level. The canal 
is to have a minimum depth of 45 ft., so that with the 
surface 85 ft. above sea level the bottom would be 40 ft. 
abbove and the depth of excavation necessary 272 ft. The 
two French companies dug to a depth of 161 ft., leaving 
111 ft. for the Americans, who are, moreover, building a 
wider canal. Through the entire cut the bottom width 
will be 300 ft., as authorized by the President. Orig- 
inally about half the length of the cut was to have been 
200 ft. wide. The change requires additional excavation 
amounting to 13,000,000 cu. yd. and costing $1 per yard. 

There are on the Isthmus about 100 steam shovels, 
of which half are 95-ton Bucyrus machines of about 
83 hp. each and capable of handling rocks weighing 
10% tons, which greatly simplifies blasting operations. 
One of these machines has maintained throughout a day 
the high speed of a cubic foot per second. Ordinarily the 
spoil is deposited on Lidgerwood, Western or other cars, 
which are hauled in trains, many to the dumping grounds 
at Tabernilla, about 14 miles distant. 

In Figs. 3 and G may be seen work going on in the 
Culebra cut. It is interesting to note the advantage 
being taken of the possibility of carrying this on sim- 
ultaneously upon different levels. In Fig. A is an ex- 
tended view of Culebra cut at the point where the canal 
rounds Gold Hill. This hill is seen in the center. On 
the extreme right may be seen one edge of Contractors’ 
Hill. The original plan was to narrow the channel here 
on account of the immense labor of excavation, but re- 
cently it was decided to maintain the full width of 500 
ft. here, as used elsewhere, 


The Tabernilla Dump. 


The great dump at Tabernilla is one solution of the 
problem of disposing of the excavated material. It now 
contains about 7 miles of tracks, on which trains of spoil 
come in from the cut. Their locomotives disconnect and 
return with a train of empties, while the loaded train is 
taken in charge by a local engine which hauls it into 
position near the edge of the dump. Just back of the 
locomotive is a car carrying the Lidgerwood winding 
apparatus for a long steel cable running the whole 
length of the loaded train and there atached to a plow. 
The winding engine takes steam from the locomotive. 
The cars have no end boards and but one side, and the 
plow is drawn through the entire train, plowing the rocks 
and earth off to one side. Aprons between the cars 
give the whole train a continuous floor upon which the 
spoil is placed. Five unloaders during the month of 
December (1908) unloaded 1367 trains, or 23,249 cars. 
This is an average of 273.4 trains, or 4650 cars for each 
apparatus—that is, each unloader swept the spoil from 
nearly 11 trains per day. Clearing a train of its con- 
tents is accomplished in a very few minutes, as ac- 
tual operation goes on but a small part of the time. 

In Figs. H, I, J and M are shown views of the Lidger- 
wood unloader. The manner of unloading varies some- 
what according to the conditions, but the following is 
typical: The train of loaded cars is run to a point where 
two uprights are located at either side of the track, as 
shown in Fig. J, and the cable is connected to a chain 
stretched between the uprights. The locomotive now 
moves forward, the cable being allowed to unwind as it 
proceeds. This is continued until the position shown in 
Fig. I is reached. The cable is now made fast to the 
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plow, which is carried on a separate car, and wound up 
on the drum at the forward end of the train, pulling the 
plow through the train, as in Fig. M. Fig. H shows 
conditions at the other end of the cable, while the un- 
loading operation is going on. 

The rocks and earth shoveled off by the unloading 
apparatus ordinarily form a long pile adjoining one side 
of the track, to dispose of which a spreader or leveler 
is used. This apparatus, operated by a locomotive, 
pushes the long heap of spoil off from the track. In Fig. 
L is a view of one of the spreaders collapsed for trans- 
portation, and in Figs. 8, K and N is seen a spreader 
engaged in the operation of leveling the mound of spoil 
left by an unloader. 

This unloading and leveling cannot go on for a long 
time with a given position of the track, the reach of the 
spreader being limited. To change the location of the 
tracks quickly the track shifter, shown in Fig. 4, was 
designed by W. G. Bierd, general manager of the Pana- 
ma Railroad. Without detaching the rails from the 
ties or disconnecting the rail lengths, this machine lifts 
a section of the track at a time clear of the ballast and 
then moves it laterally as much as it will bend without 
breaking. It has been found where 15 ft. is lifted at 
once a lateral thrust of 4 ft. may ordinarily be made. 
If it is desired to shift the track further than 4 ft. 
this additional displacement may be accomplished with- 
out lifting, and 4 to 5 ft. at a time. With one outfit 
nine men can shift over one mile of track 4 ft. laterally 
in an 8-hr. day. Exclusive of fuel and wear and tear on 
machinery, the cost is about 15 cents per rail length. 
Using ordinary methods of track shifting, 250 men and 
three foremen would be required, involving an expense 
of about $2.55 per rail length. 

The apparatus for lifting and throwing is at the rear 
of the machine, which moves forward on the unshifted 
portion between each operation. Two booms extend from 
the rear of the car, one of which is attached to the 
lower end of a mast, erected over the rear truck, and 
has its outer end connected by a 1-in. steel cable with 
the upper end of the mast. The mast is guyed by stays 
running forward. A block and tackle depend from the 
outer end of the boom. ‘The cable operating the block 
runs over a pulley at the top of the mast and extends 
forward and down to a hoisting drum located toward 
the front of the car. A chain sling is attached to the 
block with hooks to engage under the heads of the rails. 
When the hoisting cable is operated the track may be 
bodily lifted from the ballast. The second boom is ar- 
ranged much as the first, except that it is guyed hori- 
zontally. A %-in. steel cable runs from a second drum 
over a couple of guide pulleys out to a pulley at the 
outer end of this boom, where a hook is attached to it. 
This, upon being arranged against the head of the inner 
rail (relatively to the shifting curve), shifts the track 
laterally when operated by the drum. This is the 
method of track shifting employed at Tabernilla dump 
and elsewhere in the Canal Zone, and has been found of 
especial service in relocating the Panama Railroad, made 
necessary by the construction of the canal. Where the 
lateral shifting desired amounts to considerable the ap- 
paratus is repeatedly run over the partially shifted 
track. 

(To be continued.) 
oe 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, reports the following recent contracts: La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, 40 open hearth charging 
boxes; Brooklyn and Mare Island navy yards of United 
States Government, steel dump cars and four separate 
orders for steel mine cars for shipment to various bitu- 
minous coal operators. It is at present operating to 80 
per cent. of capacity with good prospects. 





The Meehan Boiler & Construction Company, Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, has received a contract from the La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, for riveted steel pipe required 
in conducting gas from the blast furnaces to the boiler 
house. The Meehan Company is also rushing repairs on 
Mary Furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, Lowell- 
ville. 
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The Cleveland Horizontal Boring Machine. 


The Cleveland Machine Tool Works, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was recently organized to place on the market the No. 1 
horizontal boring, milling and drilling machine with tap- 
ping attachment and vertical feed shown in the illustra- 
tion. Aside from its simplicity in design, the principal 
feature of the machine is the convenience with which it 
may be operated, all of the handles being located where 
the operator can reach them from the normal working 
position. To make a complete change in either the speed 
or the feed only one handle is moved, and for slow hand 
feed and quick traverse of the bar the same pilot wheel 
is used. The deep box bed is constructed with special 
internal ribbing, which makes a foundation unnecessary. 
Two chutes within this bed convey the chips away. 

The machine is driven by a 14-in. constant speed 


pulley that will take a 4-in. belt. This pulley runs at 
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and power quick traverse by manipulating the knob in 
the center of this wheel, which engages a clutch. 

Power feed is provided for the platen longitudinally 
on the bed, for the boring bar longitudinally through the 
spindle, and for the spindle vertically on the housing. 
The lever for the vertical feed is shown at BE. All feeds 
may be reversed through the lever F, and the changes of 
feed—16 in all—are obtained through the lever H, which 
gives four changes, in turn doubled by the feed multiplier 
lever I, and these eight again doubled when the spindle 
back gear is engaged. The feeds are positive geared and 
range in geometrical progression from 0.005 to 0.3 in. per 
revolution of the spindle. 

The maximum vertical adjustment of the head on the 
column is 20 in., and the vernier adjustment of fhe head 
on the column is 18 in. The greatest distance from the 
face plate to the outboard support is 4144 ft. This outer 


support for the boring bar can be clamped securely to 
the bed, or it may 


be removed when the work on the 





The No. 1 Horizontal Boring, 


Milling and Drilling Machine with Tapping Attachment and Vertical Feed, Built by the Cleveland 


Machine Tool Works, Cleveland, Ohio. 


or 


235 rev. per min. and gives six direct speeds obtained 
by manipulating the lever G, which range is doubled by 
manipulating the back gear through the lever B. The 
total range of spindle speeds is from 10 to 140 rey. per 
min. The gear ratio from the driving shaft to the spindle 
is 7 to 4, and the back gear ratio is 12 to 1. Stopping 
and starting of the machine is controlled by a clutch 
lever at the left end of the machine, so that a counter- 
shaft is not necessary. 

Through bevel gears and a vertical shaft the drive 
is communicated to the spindle, which runs in solid taper 
bronze bearings adjustable for wear. The spindle has 
a face plate which is adapted to receive large milling 
cutters, &c., for heavy -work. It revolves in either direc- 
tion and can be started, stopped or reversed instantly 
through the lever A. This is convenient for facing, tap- 
ping, milling and like operations. The spindle and back 
gear drive is located between the spindle bearings, which 
brings the power direct to the work, thus relieving the 
outer shafts from unnecessary strain. All of the changes 
of speed as well as those of feed mentioned later on can 
be made while the machine is running without danger 
of interference. The spindle bar which passes through 
the spindle is of unannealed crucible steel 2% in. diam- 
eter and has a 22-in. longitudinal traverse. The end is 
fitted with a No. 5 Morse taper socket. Power feed is 
obtainable in either direction or the bar can be clamped 
securely when performing face milling operations. Hand 
feed of the har is obtained through the pilot wheel D, 


platen overhangs. The spindle head and the outer sup- 
port are aligned by means of a scale and vernier read- 
ing to 0.001 in. The seale reads directly to sixty-fourths 
and one-hundredths of an inch. The platen has four 
5¢-in. T slots and a working surface of 20 x 36 in. Its 
cross traverse is 24 in. The platen and carriage adjust- 
ments are made with reference to micrometer dials. All 
gearing is of steel and encased. All bearings are bronze 
bushed and all bevel and miter gears are planed from 
the solid. All flat bearings are adjusted with taper gibs. 
On special order the machine may be furnished with the 
following attachments: revolving table, auxiliary table, 
boring bars and star feed facing head. 
——__~»4-+-e 

The McGraw-Hill Book Department.—The an- 
nouncement is made that the book departments of the 
Hill Publishing Company and McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany have been consolidated under the name of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Department, at 239 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. ‘The new company has taken over all 
the books issued by both companies, embracing 250 titles, 
including works on electricity, mining, metallurgy, ma- 
chinery and civil and mechanical engineering. The of- 
ficers of the new company are: John A. Hill, president; 
James H. McGraw, vice-president; Edward Caldwell, 
treasurer, and Martin M. Foss, secretary. 
~~ oe - 

The Tennessee Copper Company, Ducktown, Tenn., 
is to build a second and larger sulphuric acid plant. 
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An Electrically Driven Merchant Mill.* operation it was found that special provisions would 
7 have to be made for handling the stock as it was being 


rolled, including the use of repeaters for the finishing 


Power Requirements for Rolling High-Carbon stands. These plans have not been fully developed, and 


Steel of Small Section. all material is being rolled on the slow speed. The re- 
ee sults obtained under these conditions are most gratifying, 
BY BRENT WILEY. as a comparison with a steam engine driven mill of the 


—-- - same general design, but of five stands of rolls shows 

The tests in this paper were taken from a 9-in. mer- that the capacity of the latter mill is exceeded by that of 
chant mill, a plan of which is shown in Fig. 1. The mill the motor driven mill by 35 per cent. This difference is 
consists of seven stands of three-high rolls and one. fin- partly due to the two additional stands of rolls, but 
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9 MERCHANT MILL 


aso RPM (syn.) 2 PHASE 60 CYCLE 2200 VOLTS 


Fig. 1.--General Arrangement of Mill. 







PASSES STAND NO. 











TEST NO.1 


SIZE OF BILLET 144 x 1% x 25 oX& 
WT. OF BILLET 11 PCUNDS 

























CARBON -80 





SIZE OF FIN. STOCK 136 X 16 GAUGE X 45 
NOTE:-POSITION OF PIECE IN POLLS IS IND- 
ICATED BY SIGNS- | MEANS PIECE ON EDGE 


TEST NO.2 
SIZE OF BILLET 14" 1" 76” 
82 POUNDS 
1.20 
SIZE OF FIN. STOCK 1" x ¥,x 47’ Sasa iceacuthas 





ishing stand of two-high rolls driven by a two-speed two- 
phase, 60-cycle, 2200-volt induction motor of squirrel- 
cage rotor construction, connected to the mill by means 
of a 42-in. three-ply belt. The ratings of the motor are 
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TEST NO.3 
SIZE OF BILLET 1% x1 x 76” 
WT. OF BILLET 82 POUNDS 
CARBON 1.20 
SIZE OF FIN. STOCK 134,x % x 34’6"” 
TEST NO.4 
SIZE OF BILLET 1% x 1\%'x 36” 


























Fig. 2.—One Piece in Rolls, Test No. 1. 













600 hp. at 600 rev. per min. (synchronous speed) and 450 
hp. 450 rev. per min. The pulley reduction gives a mill 
speed of one-half these values. 

The product of this mill is high carbon steel of com- 


WT. OF BILLET 16 POUNDS 
CARBON -90 










SIZE OF FIN, STOCK 3§ ROUND 







TEST NO.5 
SIZE OF BILLET 2%. 36x 47” 
WT. OF BILLET 10% POUNDS 

CARBON -80 










SIZE OF FIN. STOCK 2X .041 x 35’ 

%# LOAD VERY LIGHT °* 

@ STOCK AT BLACK HEAT, LEAVING PASS 
TEST NO.6 
SIZE OF BILLET 14x 1% x 9'8” 











Fig. 3.—Rolling Conditions, Test No. 1. 


wT. OF BILLET 50 POUNDS 











CARBON -90 







paratively small section, test data being given for steel 
ranging from 0.80 to 1.29 carbon, and of section ranging 
from 1 3-16 in. by 1-32 to 5-16 in. round. Originally the 
intention was to run the mill on the slow speed for the 


SIZE OF FIN. STOCK %j ROUND x 196° 


NOTE:- STARTED THREAD WHEN 
LEAVING 3RD PASS 
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TEST NO.7 +3480) .0517' .0517'.0645 d : 
i wi fit te 
SIZE OF BILLET w%xi% x56 o i 5 baeshinaifna a 
+0995 |.3130, .0295; .0498 
WT. OF BILLET 26.6 POUNDS oO im = | : 
< + eet = -_- --+-- 
CARBON 1.29 0203 .0848 
SIZE OF FIN. STOCK 1X .193 o\—* ; : 


~ 1.4380 









NOTE:-® THESE TWO PASSES WERE 
IN SAME GROOVE 


? THESE TWO STANDS WERE 
UNCOUPLED 
TEST NO.8 


SIZE OF BILLET aq x1%' x et 
WT. OF BILLET 244g POUNDS 

CARBON .85 
SIZE OF FIN. STOCK 134, ROUND x 516” 


NOTE:- WAS THREADED FROM 8RO 
TO 4TH STANDS 
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Fig. 4.—One Piece in Roils, Test No. 2. 
















larger sections and on the high speed for the small 
rounds and very thin flats, but on testing the high speed 











* A paper read at the 26th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, Frontenac, N. Y., June 30, 
1909. The tests referred to were conducted under the super- 
vision of C. J. Russell. Table 1.—Data for the Eight Sets of Curves. 
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chiefly to the practically constant speed of the motor, as 
the average speed of the engine is appreciably reduced by 
the heavy load conditions. 

It will be seen that the areas of the sections at each 
pass are only approximate, but the relative values, which 
are of more importance, give a good idea of the operat- 
ing conditions and work done. 

The recorded readings, as shown by the series of 
curves, were taken to obtain the power required per pass, 
the total power for one piece of stock, and the power 
requirements when the mill was in regular operation 
with several pieces of stock in the rolls at one time. 











Fig. 


5.—One Piece in Rolls, Test No. 3. 
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TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 6.—Rolling Conditions, Test No. 3. 








TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig 7.— One Plece in Rolls, Test No. 4. 





TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 8.—Rolling Conditions, Test No. 4. 











TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 9.—One Piece in Rolls, Test No. 5. 


These latter data were, however, not obtained for tests 
Nos. 2 and 6. 

An all-day record was kept during test No.:7. The 
results give a good idea of the capacity and the average 
power requirements per ton of product. The following is 
the record from 6.55 a.m. to 3.49 p.m.: 


Size of stock rolled....... ..1 in. by 0.193 in. by 36 ft. 0 in. 


Gambon: cic ocdiccissene dane secs Fameave cee ereis ered 1.29 
Bind of DEE ediccaciacemestacs 1.25 in: by 1.25 in. by 5 ft. 6 in. 
Weolght. Of QUIS ic cikccn ctcnns9.0.0905:8 Ceveaeeccosbaes 26.6 Ib. 
Number Of Biflete rolled oo. on. 600005 cet Kgs Seewocccccces 1,121 
Total weight of billets... .....ccccccevcccncccevece 29,818 Ib. 
Actual operating time... 0... cc cccccccnccccccevesece 408 min, 
ye RR rer ey hr UEKEEE TEES CTE ETE Ce 126 min. 
Total RilSWOIHMORGE. <5 oct kissd cc cecsecceccoer ewes 1,140 
Kilowatt-hours friction lomd........ccccevccccceseseens 408 


Kilowatt-hours (including friction) per ton of metal rolled 71.2 

Recorded readings shown in Figs. 12 and 13 were 
taken during the above run. 

The flywheel effect of the system is practically limited 
to that of the rotor of the motor; this effect is compara- 
tively small, as the slip of the motor is but 3 per cent. 
at full load. The efficiency of the motor is, therefore, 
kept as high as possible. By referring to Fig. 6 (test No. 
83), it will be seen that the peakload conditions have a 
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duration of approximately 6 sec. To equalize this load 
to the average power would require an excessively large 
flywheel on the mill shaft, and the slip of the motor 
would have to be increased approximately three times 
the present value, thereby lowering the efficiency of the 
motor. 

From the average working conditions as estimated 
from the various power curves for usual mill operation, 
it would require approximately a 15-ton flywheel 8 ft. in 
diameter, with a 10 per cent. drop in speed for 250 hp. 
increase of load in order to lower appreciably the peak 
values of the load. The time and efficiency costs of this 
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TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 11.—-One Piece in Rolls, Test No. 6. 
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Fig. 12.—One Piece In Rolls, Test No, 7. 





TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 138.—Rolling Conditions, Test No, 7. 











20 
TIME IN SECONDS 


Fig. 14.—One Piece in Rolls, Test No. 8. 











TWE IN SECONDS 


Fig. 15.-—Rolling Conditions, Test No. 8. 


equalization do not warrant the use of a flywheel in the 
system. 

The friction load of the mill is somewhat high, this 
being due principally to the fact that it is necessary to 
keep the mill adjusted very closely. Every precaution 
is taken to keep the mill tight, which results in heavy 
pressures in the bearings. 

It is generally supposed that, due to its hardness, 
more power is required to roll the high carbon steel than 
the ordinary mill steel, but at the same temperatures the 
energy required is practically the same. Owing to the 
high percentage of carbon the harder steel billet must 
not be heated as hot as the milder steel, and it is there- 
fore rolled at a lower temperature, the lighter sections 
being finished at a black heat. 
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Electrical Equipment in the Mesta 


In the works of the Mesta Machine Company, West 
Homestead, Pa., two floors of a reinforced concrete build- 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 


ing are devoted exclusively to the pattern shop. The 
natural light is excellent, the machines are all driven by 
individual motors, so that there are no overhead belts, 
and the wiring is entirely concealed, making the general 
appearance of the shop particularly clean and attractive. 
The shop is equipped throughout with new machinery 
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Another View in the Pattern Shop, Showing a Number 
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used in making the patterns required for the large en- 
gines and rolling mill machinery manufactured by this 
company. 

The accompanying two views in the shop show in a 
general way the disposition of the equipment. In Fig. 1 
patterns of various kinds may be seen in different states 


—General View in the Pattern Shop (Second Floor) of the Mesta Machine Company, West Homestead, Pa. 


of Wood Working Machines Driven by Westinghouse Motors. 


of completion, while in Fig. 2 the shop floor is shown 
cleared of work. The equipment includes three bench saws, 
three band saws, a swing saw, three surfacers, three 
jointers, three lathes, a pony planer and a pattern scroll 
saw. The motors for the most part are belted to the 
machines, but in a few cases, as with the two-speed 
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lathes, they are directly connected. The planer and the 
surfacers are driven by a countershaft to which the 
motor is directly connected. The motor for the scroll 
pattern saw is directly coupled to the crank wheel, pro- 
viding a most compact equipment. 

The capacities of the motors and the machines to 
which they are connected are given in full in the follow- 
ing table: 

Pattern Shop Installation. 


Machine. -——Motor.——_ 
Type and make. -———Size.———_, H. ?. Speed. 
Cut-off saw, Oliver........ No. 60 14” 5 1,600 
Cut-off saw, Oliver........ No. 60 i 5 1,600 
Rip saw, Olive®... si 3505 <stto, @ 14” 5 1,600 
Surtacér, OUVIOR <0 vs'0s5 vee No. 61 5 1,600 
Surfacer, Oliver..........% 2" «OH. & 1,600 
Jointer, Oliver....... cane we 20” 5 1,600 
Jointer, Olivefis..skcacwss B 20” 5 1,600 
eotmter, Olivet. viccs cccidicsd 24”’ 5 1,600 
Lats, OUVOR ci is0 aces xe B 30” 5% 450-1,350 
Speed lathe, Oliver........ 12” % 500-1,500 
Speed lathe, Oliver........No. 24 20’ 2 500-1,500 
Bank saws, Oliver........ 386” 3% 1,050 
3ank saws, Oliver...... . 36” 8% 1,050 
sank saws, Oliver........ 36” 3% 1,050 
Swing saw, Oliver......... B No. 36 38% 1,050 
Pattern scroll saw, Oliver..No.1 A *700 
Pony planer, Fay & Egan.. 24” 5 1,600 
Surfacer, Towsley Mfg. Co. 5 1,600 
Saw filer, Black Diamond 
Machine Werks......... 3% 71,050 
Knife grinder, Oliver...... 6”’ x 40’) 


* Direct connected. + Group drive. 


It will be noticed that motors of 34% or 5 hp. pre- 
dominate. Purposely as few sizes as possible were used 
to minimize the repair parts carried in stock. These 
5-hp. motors, running at 1600 rev. per min. and the 
314-hp. motors running at 1050 rev. per min. are built on 
the same frame, and all parts except armatures and field 
windings are interchangeable. Spare armatures and field 
coils of each type are kept on hand. All of the motors 
are of direct current 220-volt shunt wound type. To pre- 
vent damage to the commutator by the accumulation of 
dust and dirt, the electrical superintendent, F. G. Gal- 
braith, has devised a neat wire covering which affords 
ample ventilation and yet prevents shavings, &c., from 
getting inside the motor. Protection to the belts from 
dirt, &c., and to the operator in case of a broken belt is 
afforded by a special steel guard which is fastened to the 
floor and to the motor frame, and completely incloses 
the belt. This device, made by the Mesta Machine Com- 
pany for this purpose, may be seen in the illustrations. 

The wiring is all carried in an 8-in. conduit in the 
floor, which runs the full length of the shop, with outlets 
at each machine. This conduit is packed with kiln dried 
silica sand which prevents possibility of arcing or fires. 
The switchboard is in a separate room, where the saw 
filing and knife grinding is done by an automatic filing 
machine, which is arranged so that the band saws may 
be loosely looped over an old band saw wheel. 

In addition to the equipment mentioned in the table, 
there are nine glue pots, electrically heated, where all 
the glue is warmed. Practically the entire motor equip- 
ment, together with the glue pots, was supplied by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 


—_~++-e—__—_ 


A Notable Municipal Report.—A municipal report of 
more than ordinary interest is about to be issued by the 
city of Boston in the shape of a volume of over 1200 
pages, comprising nearly 60 individual reports made by 
Metcalf & Eddy, consulting civil engineers, of Boston, to 
the efficient Finance Committee, which recently completed 
its labors. In the course of this investigation the engi- 
neers studied deeply into the conditions of certain de- 
partments, particularly those of water and sewers, and 
made practical and far reaching recommendations. 
Much detailed information of value is given regarding 
costs of construction and maintenance, the relative mer- 
its of contract and day work are sanely discussed, and 
the effects of age and term of service upon the efficiency 
of day labor are shown by numerous tables. Although 
relating principally to conditions in the city of Boston, 
the report also presents for comparison tabulated facts 
regarding different cities throughout the country. This 
volume reports the work of experienced experts in a way 
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to suggest the applicability of the results and conclusions 

to other municipalities. The edition authorized by the 

city is stated to be so limited that practically no copies 

will be available for general distribution. 
————_2-- 


The Baird Double Tilting Tumbling Barrel. 


The No. 1 double horizontal tilting tumbling barrel, 
an addition to the line of equipment made by the Baird 
Machine Company, Oakville, Conn., is for polishing small 
machine parts, flat metal and stamped articles of all 
kinds. The articles are tumbled in the machine along 
with steel balls, which burnishes them before plating or 
polishes them afterward, and for such work has proved 
very effective. In its manner of doing the work it is 
similar to older of this company’s designs, but in its form 
of construction and arrangement it is new. The simplic- 
ity of operation of the machine and the rapidity with 
which it can be handled are its two important features. 

The barrels are of cast iron, lined with maple wood, 
which itself is quite durable, but which when worn out 
can be easily replaced, thus preserving the iron barrel. 
Near the center of their length the barrels are pivoted 
and are rigidly held in the forked shaped support in the 
horizontal operating position by a lock pin which en- 





The No. 1 Double Horizontal Tilting Tumbling Barrel, Made by 
the Baird Machine Company, Oakville, Conn. 


gages a recess on one side of the barrel near the bottom 
end. A slight push on the lock pin lever shown in- 
stantly disengages the pin, when the barrel can be tilted. 
Simply loosening the cover bolt nuts and throwing them 
back allows the cover to be removed, and the barrel can 
then be instantly tilted or turned up to dump the ar- 
ticles, then reversed and refilled. The entire operation 
takes but one or two minutes. .As the cover bolts are 
hinged to the barrel itself and the nuts have only to be 
loosened, not taken off, when removing the cover there 
are no parts to get lost. Each barrel is driven independ- 
ently by a clutch engaging the large gear, so that one 
barrel can be emptied and refilled while the other is in 
motion. A rubber gasket on the cover completely seals 
the barrel, making it water tight. 

The barrel inside is 10% in. diameter by 24 in. long, 
the clutch pulley is 20 in. diameter by 4 in. face, the 
speed of the clutch pulley is from 120 to 140 rev. per 
min., the speed of the barrels is from 60 to 70 rev. per 
min., the ratio of gearing is 2 to 1, the floor space 46 
x 57 in., and the net weight 1300 lb. At present this type 
of machine is made and carried in stock only in the 
above size, but other sizes as well as special barrels will 
be made to order. 

<embed aiccaimas 

The Portsmouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
is making an addition 120 ft. long to its plate mil) build- 
ing, and an addition 170 ft. long to its bar mill building. 
No new equipment will be needed except a few punches 
and shears. 














The Peerless Automatic Multi-Spindle 
Screw Machine. 





we 

In The Iron Age, December 3, 1908, there appeared 
a description of an automatic multi-spindle lathe or 
screw machine built by the Peerless Automatic Machine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The machine here described 











follows closely the design of the earlier machine, but, be- 
ing intended for a more general run of work, embodies a 
number of new features. 

Fig. 1 shows the front side, Fig. 2 the rear side and 
Fig. 3 the tail end of the machine. In these views the 







gear guards are removed to expose the mechanism. The 
stock spindles, as well as the automatic operating 
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Fig. 2.—A Rear View of the Peerless Automatic Screw Machine. 
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mechanism, receive power from a single pulley running 
at high constant speed. The pulley is shown clearly at 
the left end of Fig. 2. Power is transmitted through re- 
ducing gearing to a constant speed shaft, shown in the 
center of Fig. 3 in horizontal alignment with the pulley 
bearing shaft, and from there through change gears to 
the spindle driving shaft running through the center of 
the too] slide and spindle head. A set of change gears 





Fig. 1.—The Improved Automatic Multi-Spindle Screw Machine Built by the Peerless Automatic Machine Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


afford means of obtaining the speed most suitable for the 
work to be done and the material and tools to be used. 
An oil pump is driven by sprockets and chain from the 
pulley shaft. | 

When the tools are active—that is, operating upon 
the material—the cam mechanism is driven from the 
spindle driving shaft through the quick change gear 
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mechanism shown at the extreme right of Fig. 1. This 
mechanism gives five changes of feed for the tools, and 
by interchanging the two gears, shown in horizontal 
alignment at the left of Fig. 3, five more feeds are ob- 
tained. An extra set of two gears furnished give 10 
more feeds in the same manner, thus making a total of 
20 feeds, ranging from 0.003 to 0.024 in. per revolution 
of the spindle. These feeds always bear a definite rela- 
tion to the spindle speeds, since the feed mechanism is 
intergeared with the spindle driving shaft. 

When the tools are inactive—that is, when no tools 
are operating upon the material, and while the spindle 
head is being indexed—the cam mechanism is driven 
direct from the constant speed shaft. The machine is 
thus always performing its idle movements at the same 
speed irrespective of the spindle speeds. The cam 
mechanism can be instantly disengaged and locked out 
of action by pushing forward the knob, located below 
the feed box, shown in Fig. 2, during either the active or 





Fig. 3.—A View of the Tail End of the Peerless Screw Machine. 


idle movements of the machine, which can then be hand 
operated by a crank handle placed on the squared end 
of the shaft projecting from the feed box, shown in Fig. 
1. To set the cam mechanism into motion again this 
knob is pulled outward, thus causing the proper feed to 
be started. It is impossible to start the fast feed when 
the tools are in their operating position or to start the 
slow feed when the tools are in their idle position. The 
changes to and from the active and idle feeds or motions 
are accomplished by the adjustable cam dogs secured to 
the face of the worm wheel shown in Fig. 3. 

This machine is built with a knee type longitudinally 
moving tool slide carrying four tools and the stock 
stop. Two of these tools may be threading tools, either 
taps or dies, or one of each. An auxiliary tool holder 
journaled on a stud held in the spindle head cap and 
having its bearing in the longitudinal tool slide, operates 
in either the third or fourth spindle position. It is 
oscillated to the work by a cam adjustably carried by a 
rod fastened to and moving with the longitudinal tool 
slide. A spring returns the auxiliary tool holder to its 
normal position. The tool holder and operating cam 
are plainly shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The operation of the longitudinal tool slides, the 
threading spindles, the transversely moving tool slides, 
the spindle head locking and indexing mechanism, the 
stock feeding and chucking mechanism and the general 
construction of the stock spindles and the spindle carry- 
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ing head are nearly identical with those of the auto- 
matic lathe previously described in these columns and 
need no further explanation. 

—_——~-e_—_____ 


The New Hill Milling Machine Dog. 


An improved milling machine dog, made by the M. B. 
Hill Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., contains new fea- 
tures by means of which operations in milling work on 
centers are much simplified. The devise consists of a 
driver with grooved jaws in which slides a dog, the tail 
of the dog passing through the ball and moving up or 
down as the work varies in diameter. The ball and tail 
are hardened and ground and lapped to a fit. It will be 
noticed that the groove in which the ball moves—in other 
words, the driving contact—is always parallel to the 
axis of the work and head spindle, and consequently the 
spacing will be practically correct on taper work, which is 
not possible with the common use of the ordinary dog. <A 
rectangular taper can be indexed by simply raising or 
lowering the head center. After the dog is in position on 
the centers no further attention is required. The attach- 








A New Dog for Use on Milling Machines Made by the M. B. Hill 
Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 


ment permits of work being taken from the centers be- 
fore completion. 

The dog is always held rigidly in the driver, while at 
the same time it can move as required. Being automatic 
in its action, difficult work may be performed by com- 
paratively unskilled operators. The driver is split at the 
bottom, so that the tension on the ball may be varied at 
will by means of a screw, as shown. A three-point con- 
tact on the work eliminates any tendency to twist in the 
driver. The dog takes any work from \% in. to 2 in. 
diameter. 

When using an ordinary lathe dog in the milling ma- 
chine there is a tendency of the dog to work loose or to 


-cramp in the driver, springing the work, which throws 


undue strain on the centers. As the set screw is always 
in one place it is sometimes necessary to use a shim to 
have the screw bear upon the tail of the dog, and there 
is danger of the shim dropping out. The necessity of 
leaving the dog slightly loose in the driver on taper work, 
especially on spirals, is not conducive to perfect work. 


OG 


The William B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has completed an addition to its plant at Oakmont, 
Pa., to accommodate its increased business in the build- 
ing of systems for the purification of water for steam 
boilers and for industrial and domestic uses. Among 
recent orders taken are the following: American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, Vandergrift, Pa. (twentieth order), 
15,000 hp. We-Fu-Go system; Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Company, Natrona, Pa. (second order), 5000 hp. We-Fu- 
Go. system; Verner Coal & Coke Company, Bulger, Pa., 
1200 hp. We-Fu-Go system; Warwick Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Pottstown, Pa., 6000 hp. We-Fu-Go system; Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio (second 
order), S000 hp. We-Fu-Go system; New England Butt 
Company, Providence, R. I., 300 hp. Scaife automatic 
system. 
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The Improved Tilted Turret Screw 
Machine. 


Important improvements have recently been made in 
the tilted turret screw machine, Fig. 1, built by the Wood 
Turret Machine Company, Brazil, Ind. Notable among 
these is the continuous automatic bar feed, a device for 


i 
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In Fig. 2 is shown the small compact case in which 
this roller feed is contained. A good idea of the internal 
construction may be obtained from Fig. 3, which shows 
the simple construction and the few parts necessary for 
automatically feeding the stock through the spindle. 
There are four gears and a scroll which give the power to 
two. rollers, while a second scroll is used to fit the ad- 
justing jaws to the stock used. 


Fig. 1.—The Improved Tilted Turret Screw Machine Built by the Wood Turret Machine Company, Brazil, Ind. 





Fig. 2.—The Roller Feed Case. 





automatically feeding the bar of stock through the spin- 
dle. Heretofore these automatic feeds, usually termed 
roller feeds, have been applied almost entirely to large 
machines owing to the fact probably that the working 
parts were too numerous to be placed in a small compact 
case. 


The sectional view of the spindle head and roller 
feed, Fig. 4, shows how the power is transmitted to the 
roller feed gears. When the lever @ is pushed to the left 
the wedge 0} is forced between the two brake arms at c. 
These arms are pivoted at d, and forcing them apart 
causes their other ends to close around and grip the 
scroll e. The latter being held still and the spindle carry- 
ing the roller feed case revolving, motion is imparted to 
the gears f and f’ meshing with the scroll e, and hence 
through the gears g and g’ to the rollers h and h’, which 
roll the stock in or out, according to the direction 
the spindle is revolving. Throwing the lever a to the 
right, the clutch collar j acts on the chucking finger 
k, which in turn forees the plunger 1 against the 
collet m. The hood n being tapered, forces the collet to 


close and grip the stock. Thus one lever controls two 





Unassembled Parts of the Roller Feed for Bar Stock. 


operations, and at the same time eliminates the danger 
of trying to roll stock into the machine when it is gripped 
by the collet. 

As shown in Fig. 5, arrangement has been made for 
adjusting the four jaws which hold the stock. ‘These 
jaws receive their adjustment from a scroll, shown in 
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Fig. 3, and in turn adjust 
the rollers that roll the 
stock through the spindle. 
Provision has been made 
on the stock adjusting jaws 
to take round, square, hex- 
agon or any other shaped 
stock that may be used. 
Fig. 4 gives a clear con- 
ception of the self-oiling of 
the spindle bearings. It 
will be noticed that an oil 
reservoir is cored out be- 
low each bearing. These 
bearings, as shown, have a 
each in 
wick with its 


groove cut in 
which is laid a 
reservoir below. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a view of the turret slide and sad- 





ends into the 





dipping 


die. The tilt of the turret has made possible the use of 
extra large box tools and die heads, as when swung 


around they are thrown up at an angle of approximately 
30 deg., entirely clear of the turret slide. The turret 
also being hexagonal allows the box tool to be bolted to 
the face, leaving the turret hole open to let the work 
pass through. The hole through the turret obviates the 
necessity of using large, bulky box tools and die heads 
for long work, as short box tools and die heads are used. 
Work when machined is passed into or directly through 
the turret, coming out at the rear, through one of the 
auxiliary holes in the lower half of the turret, without 
interfering with a tool in the rear position. 
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Fig. 4.—Sectional View of the Spindle Head and Roller Feed. 


edges of the bed by fiat gibs throughout its entire length. 
There is a supplementary taper base to the saddle, by 
means of which the tool holes in the turret can be ad- 
justed to the exact hight of the center of the spindle. 
Fig. 7 shows the arrangement of the parts of the slide 
and saddle, their small 


number and the simplicity of 





Fig. 5.—An Arrangement for Adjusting the Four Jaws Holding the Stock. 


The slide rests and slides in the saddle are furnished 


with taper gibs fitted the whole length of the saddle on 
each side, providing means of adjusting the slide side- 
ways. The backward movement of the slide, which is 
operated by a pilot wheel, rack and pinion, automatically 
revolves the turret. The saddle is gibbed to the outer 





Fig. 6.—The Turret Slide and Saddle. 





construction. Behind A is the latch pin, the pulling out 
of which pulls the indexing finger B to one side, causing 
it to clear the star C. This is a simple provision for in- 
stant nonindexing of the turret, a necessity for one- 
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Fig. 7.—The Arrangement of the Parts of the Slide and Saddle. 
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Fig. 9.—Comparison of the Old High Turret and the Tilted Turret. 


operation jobs in large quantities. D is the lock pin 
which passes through the slide into the turret and E is 
the lock pin lever which, when the eccentric cam F acts 
on it by the backward motion of the slide in the saddle, 
pulls the lock pin out clear of its hole in the turret. 
There is no dragging of the lock pin on the bottom of the 
turret, but the lock pin is held clear until the turret is 
revolved to the next hole, when it automatically drops 
into place and locks the turret. 

In Fig. 8 is shown the turret and slide and their re- 
spective parts. K is the center bolt which holds the 
turret in place on the slide. It will be noticed that the 
center bolt has a taper plug, which is adjustable, so 
that free movement of the turret at all times may be 
insured. With the backward movement of the slide the 
indexing finger engages with the star C, Fig. 7, on the 
under side of the slide, which in turn swings the tur- 
ret through one-sixth of a turn. The circular rack L, 
Fig. 8, acts on the intermediate gear M, which in turn 
drives the bevel gear G on the small shaft H, which car- 
ries the stop disc J with a sliding key, shown in Fig. 7. 
Automatic stops for each hole in the turret are fur- 
nished, which are instantly adjustable to different 
lengths, 

In Fig. 9 is shown the old style high turret and the 
tilted turret, both machines of the same swing and 
carrying the same size die head. In both cases the back- 
ward position is shown as well as the forward. The 
engraving makes clear one of the many purposes and 
advantages gained by having the turret tilted. The 
strain on the center bolt is minimized, due to the fact 
that the tilt of the turret applies part of the thrust 
directly on the slide. This feature also causes a full 
bearing on the slide and eliminates the tipping, which 
usually occurred with the old style high turret. 


Stock may be passed into or through the tilted tur- 
ret, since the center bolt has a hole through it, as will 
be noted in Fig. 8. The die heads and box tools used 
require no shanks. They have a small boss on the back, 
which fits into the counterbore of the turret hole, thus 
centering them, while two cap screws hold the die head 
or box tool, as the case may be, against the turret face. 
By this arrangement long threading may be done, or a 
long stock-reducing cut taken without interfering with a 
tool in the rear position on the turret. 


A self-oiling countershaft is furnished with each ma- 
chine. The two friction pulleys on the countershaft are 
of single piece construction. The oil reservoir is cored 


out completely around the bearing, and this space ig 
filled with cotton and oil. The hanger shaft bearings are 
provided with oil pockets below them. All these bear- 
ings, as Shown in the engraving, have a groove cut in 
which is laid a wick, the ends of which dip into the 
oil pocket. 

An opportunity to see one of these machines in opera- 
tion may be had by a visit to one of the demonstration 
shops of Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., of Boston and Chicago, 
and their branch offices at New York, Philadelphia and 
Cleveland. 

libel ibeilaadtain cect 


A Large Brown & Sharpe Hob. 


A hob remarkable for its size is shown in the illus- 
tration, and is one recently made by the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. This hob was cut on 
a lathe especially constructed for large hob work, and 
in the illustration is also shown a smaller hob, which 





A Large Hob Compared with One of Ordinary Size, Both Made 
by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 


affords a good idea of the range of sizes that may be 
handled on such a machine. The diameter of the hob 
is 15.4 in.; its length 25% in.; its axial pitch 4 in., and 
its lead 28 in. There are seven threads right hand, the 
angle of which with the axis is 54 degrees 25 min. The 
lead of the grooves is 54.69 in.; the angle of the grooves 
35 deg. 34 min. The smaller hob, with which the larger 
one is compared in the illustration, is one about 3 in. 
long and 3 in. diameter. 
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FAILURES IN ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTIONS.* 


A Discussion of Their Causes and the Question of Responsibility. 


BY DR. CHARLES B. DUDLEY, 


Faraday, who spent his life in experiment, used to 
Say that he learned more from his failures than he did 
from his successes. And it is not difficult to see why this 
should be so. When an experiment or a construction 
has proved successful we are naturally most interested 
in the result, and do not usually spend time and thought 
and study over the details which have led to our success. 
On the other hand, if our experiment or construction is 
a failure, the cause of the failure is immediately sought 
for, every detail is questioned, and it is this study of 
the details which broadens our knowledge. Quite in line 
with Faraday’s statement is the rather more homely one 
that “the scrap heap is the place to learn.” 

In our studies of failed and broken parts in connec- 
tion with our work at Altoona for now some years we 
have been gradually led to ascribe failures to one or 
more of the four following causes: 

1. Bad material. 

2. Bad workmanship. 

3. Bad or faulty design. 

4. Unfair treatment. 


Bad Material, 


Bad material does not cover those cases where the 
wrong kind of material was used or material not adapted 
to the work. If cast iron is used when steel should have 
been employed, if the steel is brittle when the service 
requires tough, tenacious metal, this is no fault of the 
material. Nor can the material be blamed if the size of 
the part which fails is too small. We would define bad 
material as that which is different from what those who 
put it in service had a reasonable right to expect it to 
be. A rail with a bad pipe in the head, an axle made 
from a badly segregated bloom, a piece of concrete in 
which the materials are improperly mixed or contain 
not enough or inferior cement, are all examples of bad 
material, and if failure comes the failure may justly be 
charged to the material. 

The query may naturally arise here, Ought not the 
factor of safety employed to be sufficient to care for the 
uncertainties of material, so that the total output of a 
works could be made use of in service? We once knew 
an officer of a steel works who wanted to have one grade 
of steel used for all purposes, and who, when told that 
car axles made of that grade of steel would not be strong 
enough to hold up the load, replied, “ Use more of it; 
that is, make the axles bigger.” Undoubtedly there is a 
necessary relation between the factor of safety and some 
of the uncertainties of manufacture, but it can hardly 
be allowed that the producer should then throw upon the 
consumer all the uncertainties of material. If the ma- 
terial is bought on specifications, it is reasonable that it 
should be what the specifications call for. And even if 
it is bought on indefinite, verbal or written order, such 
material should be supplied as the buyer had a reason- 
able right to expect would be furnished. 


THE PRICE FACTOR. 


But why is there ever any difficulty between the 
producer and consumer about material? The price is 
agreed upon when the order is taken and the quality of 
the material is either specified or understood. Why, 
then, does not the producer always furnish good mate- 
rial? Our experience on this point has brought us face 
to face with several explanations of the difficulty we are 
considering. First and perhaps most important is the 
price. It is constantly urged that the consumer will not 
pay the price requisite to secure the materials desired. 
No information is usually given as to how far the wished- 
for price, requisite to secure such good materials as the 
producer would like to furnish, covers a desire for large 
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profits, and consequently consumers have always been a 
little slow in attaching much weight to this excuse. On 
the other hand it is undoubted that competition is the 
antagonist of quality, and where materials are bought 
without reasonable specifications rigidily enforced there 
is unquestionably much weight in the contention of the 
producer. 
UNCERTAINTIES OF MANUFACTURE. 

Another reason or excuse for poor materials is that 
processes and methods of manufacture do not always 
and every time yield the desired first quality product. 
Strive as the manufacturer may, the works always turn 
out some material that is inferior. Taking one illustra- 
tion from the steel industry, it is well known that every 
heat is not as good as every other, and that a part of 
each ingot is inferior to the remainder of it. Of course, 
all of this inferior part that cannot be sold must neces- 
sarily remain as scrap, to be worked over again, with the 
result that the manufacturing cost of the marketable 
product is necessarily increased. Hence the tendency 
to crowd the limits and force upon the purchaser all the 
merchantable material possible, even though some of it 
may be inferior. It is fair to say that there is a good 
deal of human nature in this phase of our subject, and 
if only those of us who are without sin are entitled to 
cast stones we greatly fear very few stones will be 
thrown. 

THE PRODUCER AS JUDGE OF NEEDED QUALITY. 


Another and most pernicious excuse for furnishing 
bad materials is the attempt so common everywhere on 
the part of producers to usurp the legitimate functions of 
both the consumer and his expert. This manifests itself 
in the statement, so commonly made by those furnishing 
material, that it is good enough for the purpose. In the 
early days the consumer naturally turned to the producer 
for counsel, but to-day large consumers study for them- 
selves the behavior of materials in service, testing ma- 
chines and laboratories are increasing, a society for test- 
ing materials has come into existence and knowledge of 
the properties and characteristics of materials has wid- 
ened; thus where materials are brought on definite speci- 
fications, the voice of the producer as to quality is no 
longer potent, and the old excuse for inferior materials, 
that they are good enough for the purpose, is no longer 
entitled to consideration or weight. 

Bad Workmanship. 


That bad workmanship is a far too frequent cause of 
failures is common experience. A rivet or a bolt is left 
out, with consequent increased strain on those which are 
actually put in, a forging does not fill out the pattern, or 
the metal is burned, or a weld is defective. We knew a 
case once where the construction on a passenger coach 
involved the safety of human life, and where the draw- 
ings required that there should be two nuts on a bolt and 
the end of the bolt riveted over. After the cars had been 
in service a few weeks and some minor repairs were be- 
ing made, it was discovered that the bolts originally used 
in a number of the cars were too short, that the second 
nut only grasped one or two threads, and that the re- 
maining space in the nut had been filled with putty, so 
manipulated and stained as to give the appearance of 
the riveted end which the drawings called for. We knew 
of another case where two ends of a gas pipe in a small 
house were joined with putty, instead of with the well 
known sleeves or thimble. Fortunately the odor of the 
gas from a slight leak in the defective joint led to its 
discovery and repair before anything serious happened. 

Those of you who have frequently been brought into 
contact with the results of bad workmanship have no 
doubt, like myself, often wondered why work was so 
badly done. Every one will recognize lack of skill, gen- 
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eral inefficiency and simple plain laziness as important 
elements in bad workmanship. It is true the apprentice 
system or lack of apprentice system which is character- 
istic of many trades might justly be blamed for lack of 
skill, but it would lead us too far to consider this point. 
No doubt many will claim that insufficient compensation 
is the most fruitful cause of poor quality of work. On 
the other hand, if we may trust the indications we have 
been able to gather, the increase in efficiency following 
voluntary increases in wages has been most disappoint- 
ing. 
WAGE SYSTEMS AND LABOR UNIONS. 

In our judgment, the method of compensation for 
work performed has a direct and most important infiu- 
ence on the quality of the service rendered. We refer 
especially to the piecework system and to the payment 
of all interested in proportion to the amount of success- 
ful output, which is so common in the steel] industry. 
Both these methods of compensation stimulate output at 
the expense of quality. We are not at all prepared to 
suggest any substitute for them, and we have been for 
many years an advocate of them from the standpoint 
of successful management. But it is folly for us to close 
our eyes to the fact that the piecework and other suc- 
cessful output methods of compensation of workingmen 
are antagonistic to quality of work, and that, despite all 
our efforts to the contrary, they may justly be held re- 
sponsible for some of our engineering failures. 

One more phase of the workman problem. Close ob- 
servers of the modern workman have noticed for some 
years a growing tendency on his part to manifest less 
and less interest in his work. Esprit du corps, pride in 
his work, and a genuine feeling of loyalty and devotion 
to the establishment of which he forms a part are grad- 
ually becoming less and less. The allegiance of the 
workman, under the influence of the ferment and agita- 
tation which now pervades our whole industrial system, 
is gradually passing over, in a measure at least, to the 
labor organization. Instead of co-operation there is oft- 
times antagonism. We are firmly convinced that if labor 
organizations would devote less time and energy to con- 
tention with employers and more effort toward making 
the organization stand for skill and plain, simple hon- 
esty in workmanship, and for fair dealing with, and 
reasonable devotion to, the interests of employers, all 
questions connected with the recognition of the union 
would fade into insignificance and collective bargaining 
would be welcomed, nay, even sought for, by those who 
are managing the great industries of our modern civili- 
zation. 


Faulty Design. 


Third, it is evident that the engineer who makes or 
finally decides upon the design of any structure carries 
a heavy load of responsibility. He labors under two 
very serious difficulties. First, it is not possible, many 
times, to compute the strains to which the whole or 
parts of the structure will be subjected. In the locomo- 
tive driving axle the strains produced, when we regard 
the locomotive as a vehicle, are simple and easily deter- 
mined. So likewise the bending moment produced by 
the action of the steam on the piston, as well as the 
torsion strain produced by the crank. But who can tell 
the bending moment produced by the lurch when the 
whee] strikes a curve at high speed? Who can even give 
a guess at the strain produced when the brake is applied, 
making an emergency stop at 60 miles an hour? More- 
over, the tendency of the times is toward larger and 
larger structures. And as the parts increase in size, 
would any of us be willing to say that the strains in each 
part would increase directly proportional to the increase 
in size of the whole structure, or that a proportional in- 
crease in size of any given part would so successfully 
meet the increased strains as did the corresponding small- 
er parts of the original structure? The engineer who 
makes the design, perhaps more often than any of us, 
is at the end of his knowledge, and if failure comes, due 
to defective or faulty design, deserves, in our opinion, 
more sympathy than any one else involved. 

But the designer is often overruled. The management 
for economic reasons demands something less expensive. 
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Of course, under these conditions, much responsibility is 
taken off the designer. And while we are ready to allow 
that some check is desirable, since those who make the 
design are, after all, human and naturally will take care 
of themselves, we cannot but feel that this check should 
be sparingly applied in all places where safety to human 
life is involved. 


Unfair Treatment of Material. 


Fourth, unfair treatment. If a rail breaks or fails 


in service there was, Says the rail maker, something 
wrong with the track or with the locomotives or cars 


that run over it. If a car wheel breaks or fails to give 
the guaranteed mileage, the track was too rough, the use 
ot the brakes too severe or the lading too heavy, and so 
on. Far be it from us to say that unfair usage is not 
many times a legitimate explanation of failures. If a 
freight locomotive designed to haul a heavy load at 20 
miles an hour is used at times on a passenger train at 
40 miles an hour, and in so doing shakes herself to 
pieces, the fault is certainly not in the materials nor in 
the workmanship, nor in the design, but in the unfair 
use, If, due to the growth in size of locomotives and 
cars, an old iron bridge, designed for not over two-thirds 
the live load which is actually put upon it, gives way 
and produces a disaster, the responsibility rests with 
the operating officer rather than with the bridge engi- 
neer. 

There is, however, another phase of this part of our 
subject. Unfair treatment'is very much broader than 
the obvious misuse of a bridge or of a moving vehicle. 
The materials entering into a structure may be unfairly 
treated. If the calculated strains are too high, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, too low a factor of safety 
is employed, materials are unfairly used. Still further, 
where a structure is a composite it may, and undoubtedly 
does, often happen that the elements making up the 
composite are unfairly treated, as when, for economic 
reasons, not enough money is spent to properly install 
the structure. For example, a steel rail called upon to 
do its work supported by too few ties, insufficient bal- 
last and a badly drained sub-grade, is unfairly treated. 
Moreover, the state of repair in which structures are 
maintained is clearly an element in their fair treatment, 
If not enough money is spent in repairs and parts be- 
come weakened by decay, corrosion or wear to such an 
extent that failure results, it is entirely obvious that the 
failure must be attributed to unfair treatment, 


Divided Responsibility. 
If now our analysis of the causes of failure is ac- 
cepted as correct, it is evident that freedom from failure 
in construction depends on the conscientious and intelli- 


gent action of four different contributors to the final 
result. Moreover there is abundant reason why each of 


the four parties should try to limit the part which his 
own work plays in the final result, and say plainly that 
if the other three had done as they should there would 
have been no failure. It is plain that the problem of 
obtaining successful constructions is a complicated one, 
and that the chances for divided responsibility which 
are involved are no small element in this problem. 


Fiber Stresses in Rails, 


Within the last few months two episodes have oc- 
curred which clearly illustrate two phases of our theme. 
The two phases are unfair treatment and the inference 
that the blame for failure rests on some one else. It 
will be remembered that within the past two or three 
years there has been much outcry in regard to broken 
steel rails, and in the technical press the steel rail manu- 
facturers have been quite severely called to account for 
their shortcomings. From this platform, in the last an- 
nual address, some statements were made indicating 
that it was believed that the maximum fiber stress in 
the 100-Ib. rail under present conditions of wheel loads 
and speed was not over 12,500 lb. per sq. in. Some two 
months ago we received a letter from one of the ablest 
metallurgical engineers connected with steel rail manu- 
facture in this country, in which this statement was 
very seriously called in question. The writer of the let- 
ter figured that under many conditions the fiber stress 
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might be double the figure given, and that under ex- 
treme, but still possible, conditions the fiber stress might 
reach nearly four times this figures. The obvious con- 
clusion was, although this was not stated in the letter, 
that it was these extreme fiber stresses, this unfair treat- 
ment, which caused the rails to break. We have tried 
in vain thus far to get some one much more competent 
than ourselves to prepare a paper on this subject for 
this meeting, and one object we have in mind in citing 
it now is to stimulate study and attention to it. Will 
not some one take hold of this problem and give it ex- 
haustive treatment, allowing the maximum effect to 
wheel loads, counter-balance, effect of the steam, want of 
rotundity, flat spots, nosing and speed? A _ theoretical 
treatment, even though we are not all satisfied that the 
rail acts like a continuous girder supported at the 
centers of the ties, cannot fail to be valuable. 

Broken Rails and the Character of Sub-Grades, 

The other episode is the experience of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad with broken rails on dif- 
ferent sub-grades. This road had some 227 miles of 
railbed which were sandy, porous and well drained, and 
91 miles which were largely clay of a kind that holds 
water. The traffic was the same over both portions and 
the rail all 85-lb, rail. The rail breakages in one year 
were two and a half times greater per mile of track on 
the clay sub-grade than they were on the sandy sub- 
grade. Mr. Wells, the general manager of the road, was 
kind enough to say, in communicating this information, 
that these facts seemed to confirm the statement made 
in the last year’s annual address that “there are indi- 
cations that rail failures are a question of geography.” 
More to the point for our present discussion is the obvi- 
ous conclusion that the use of rails on clay subgrade full 
of water without sufficient porous ballast is unfair treat- 
ment, and that breakage under such conditions cannot 
justly be said to be the fault of the rail. 


Better Workmanship and Better Materials, 

Let us now devote a few moments to precautions that 
may be taken with material and workmanship in the in- 
terests of safety and to a consideration of what should 
be our mental attitude toward design and unfair treat- 
ment. And first as to workmanship. Under present con- 
ditions the necessity for close supervision is evident. We 
knew an officer of a large corporation some years ago 
who said to his Board of Directors: “If you will allow 
me to spend $50,000 a month more in salaries, so that I 
may give your work better supervision, I will give it 
back to you fourfold.” Moreover, with the growth of 
modern industry, and especially with the development of 
machinery, the individuality of the workingmen has nec- 
essarily diminished and the present industrial ferment 
of strikes and lockouts is the revolt against this debase- 
ment of individuality. Already there are signs of some- 
thing better and our belief is that in the not far distant 
future, as the result of wiser management on the part 
of labor organizations and reasonable concessions on the 
part of employers, there will be a return by the working- 
men to the old fashioned virtues of interest and pride in 
their work and unswerving loyalty to the organizations 
which they serve. The effect of this change on the qual- 
ity of workmanship needs no comment. 

Second, with regard to material. It is difficult for us 
to see how any one who is responsible for safety in 
structures dare at the present time put material into 
these structures which has not been bought on carefully 
prepared specifications, and which, before acceptance, has 
not been rigidly inspected and tested. As the years go 
by, there is constant and ready growth in this direction. 
And while the ground is still far from being covered and 
the number of standard specifications still far too small, 
each year brings some progress, some steps forward. This 
society has a most important mission to fulfill, and the 
publications of no organization that we know of any- 
where are doing more to elevate the standard of quality 
of materials of construction than the annual volume giv- 
ing the results of the deliberations of this body. 


Responsibility for Design and Use of Materials. 


But how about the unfair treatment of materials or 
the structures made from them? Here no supervision 
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beyond some meager legislative enactments and the con- 
demnation of public opinion in case of disaster is possible. 
Damages in cases of accident are no doubt a strong check 
upon unfair treatment. But it has seemed to us for a 
long time that the producers of material have far too 
much neglected their opportunities. Surely it is as legiti 
mate that the producer should study the treatment his 
material gets in service as that the consumer should 
study the methods by which that material is made. Ii 
is, of course, not to be understood that we are recom- 
mending howls about unfair treatment as excuses for in- 
ferior materials. What we have in mind is that careful 
studies and investigations should be made by the pro- 
ducer, leading up to demonstrations if possible. It is 
common experience that the truth is reached with much 
greater certainty and speed if a problem is attacked by 
two parties who approach it from different standpoints 
and are actuated by antagonistic interests. 

Fourth. What shall we say of the engineer who makes 
the design? The truth is we are using materials in con- 
struction without sufficient knowledge. Testing machines, 
adequate to cope with some of the problems which now 
confront engineers, do not exist. We are increasing sizes 
and constantly building larger structures. If the test of 
service gives a failure it simply proves that our guess as 
to the increase needed was wrong; and if the test of 
service shows freedom from failure, we still do not know 
that we have used material wisely and economically. 
The factor of safety everywhere is largely a guess. The 
late A. L. Holley, one of the brightest mechanical engi- 
neers in this country 25 years ago, used to speak of “ the 
ridiculous factor of safety, one-half of which is a factor 
of ignorance.” We cannot help feeling that no better use 
could be made of some small fraction of the millions that 
have been accumulated by individuals in connection with 
our great industries during the past half century than 
in the establishment of a Bureau of Engineering Re- 


search. Who will avail himself of this magnificent op- 
portunity? 

ee - 
Operations of American Manufacturers in 


Canada. 

Toronto, June 26, 1909.—According to the computa- 
tion of the British Commercial Commissioner to Canada, 
the capital employed by American manufacturers in 
branch works in Canada amounts to about $125,000,000. 
Since his estimate was formed particulars have been 
obtained by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
The association’s list of United States concerns having 
branches on this side of the border contains 112 names. 
That list covers the period up to the first of last July. 
Since then more than 30 new American plants have been 
established in this country, the capital of these being 
estimated at $5,000,000. In spite of the progressive rate 
at which American manufacturing enterprise is being ex- 
tended into this country the trade balance goes on swell- 
ing in favor of the United States. While this $130,000,- 
000 of American capital is busy producing manufactured 
products here, Canada continues to import in increasing 
volume from the United States. In the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1908, Canada’s imports from the United 
States exceeded in value its exports thereto by about 
$100,000,000. The Canadian trade annexed by American 
manufacturers by the twofold process of increasing ex- 
portation and increasing transplantation, so to speak, 
ought to be satisfactory to them. It is quite remarkable 
to see the two increases going on together. It might he 
supposed that the conditions which determine American 
manufacturers to establish plants here would be adverse 
to the exporting of manufactured product to Canada. It 
seems, however, that the Canadian tariff is high enough 
on some lines to make it preferable for American manu- 
facturers to establish Canadian plants; while on other 
lines it is low enough to admit of the profitable exporta- 


tion of American goods to Canada. ©, A. C. J. 
—>-+e—__ 
The Oostburg Steel Foundry Company, Oostburg. 


Wis., is largely extending its trade and has placed G. M. 
Armstrong, formerly of the Chicago Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, in charge of its sales department. 
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The Bliss Compound Pneumatic Forg- 
ing Hammer. 


Compressed air has become the established medium 
for operating small hand hammers for chipping, rivet- 
ing. &c., but for large power hammers, except those 
operated by belt, steam has not yet been replaced. Two 
explanations for this are that steam is more often avail- 
able than compressed air in a forge shop, and that as 
there is an acknowledged loss in every energy transfor- 
mation it should naturally be more economical to use the 
steam directly. In a measure the first has ceased to be 
the fact, as there are nowadays so many demands for 
compressed air in tools or machinery of various kinds 
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there is no danger of the pipes freezing in winter when 
the shop gets cold over night, that the hammer is al- 
ways cold and that there is no water dropping down on 
the dies nor steam leaks likely to burn the workman. In 
addition, in this particular style of hammer, there are 
the advantages that owing to the construction of the 
hammer the amount of air used on ordinary blows is 
only about half the volume of steam which is used in a 
cylinder of a steam hammer of the same capacity. It 
would also be possible to effect a more economical opera- 
tion of the hammer by preheating the air; this couid 
be done at little or no expense, as by utilizing the heat 
from a furnace stack or the exhaust of a gas engine. 
These hammers are not made to work automatically— 
that is, the lever must be operated for each stroke, and 





Fig. 1—A 38000-Lb. Compound Pneumatic Forging Hammer Built by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


that an air compressor has become a standard part of 
the equipment of even relatively small shops. That there 
is actually any greater economy with steam than air as 
the working medium becomes a question when the situ- 
ation is analyzed. If a steam hammer has been standing 
idle for some time there is condensation in the cylinder 
that must be worked out before the blow is struck on 
the work. This involves several strokes, the steam from 
which is wasted. It is the rule also to use the steam 
the full length of the stroke in lifting and striking the 
hammer; that is to say, it is not used expansively 
by cutting off at any part of the stroke. With 
compressed air, as there is no condensation in the 
cylinder, the first stroke may be utilized no matter how 
long the hammer has stood idle and in the form of ham- 
mer now built by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., known as a compound pneumatic forging hammer, 
the air used for lifting the ram is exhausted to the top 
of the cylinder, where, by expanding, it augments the 
force of the blow struck when the hammer falls. 

Fig. 1 shows a 3000-lb. hammer of the double frame 
type, and Fig. 2 an 800-lb. hammer with a single frame. 
With these hammers, as with any operated by air, there 
are the advantages that the hammer can exhaust di- 
rectly into the shop, in this way aiding ventilation, that 


the hammer cannot be left to run idle, as is quite often 
the practice with steam hammers to keep them ready to 
strike a blow at any moment by keeping the cylinder 
hot and free from condensation. With the Bliss ham- 
mer there are two types of blow; for an ordinary blow 
the lifting air is expanded in the top of the cylinder over 
the ram. If it is desired to strike a still heavier blow 
air pressure directly from the supply line may be ad- 
mitted over the piston on the down stroke. This gives 
a blow approximately 50 per cent. heavier than the or- 
dinary one. 

In Figs. 8, 4 and 5 are shown sectional views of the 
cylinder and valve chamber in such a hammer as that 
shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 6 shows the valve of a larger ham- 
mer, such as Fig. 1, which is somewhat modified for con- 
venience and economy in manufacture, but which oper- 
ates on essentially the same principles as the valve in 
Figs. 3, 4 and 5. It principally avoids the long port 
through the cylinder wall for the lifting air. Fig. 3 
shows the holding up position, Fig. 4 the position of the 
parts when striking an ordinary blow, and Fig. 5 the 
positions of the valve and ram when striking an extra 
heavy blow. When the ram is clear up and the starting 
lever is operated the volume of air beneath the piston 
is permitted to exhaust and expand through the valve to 
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Fig. 2.—An 800-Lb. Single-Frame Bliss Compound Pneumatic 


Hammer. 


the upper side of the piston, where it has about four 
times the former area to act upon on account of the dif- 
ferential top and bottom piston down 
stroke this air expands, surging from beneath to above 
the piston, and on the next upstroke is exhausted at ap- 


areas. On the 





Fig. 3—Holding Up 
Sections of the Cylinder and Valve Chest; Showing Different Relative Positions. 
G2 


Fig. 4 
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Striking Ordinary Blow. 
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Fig. 6.—Section of a Valve Chest for a Large Hammer. 


proximately atmospheric pressure. For the extra heavy 
stroke, by depressing the operating lever an additional 
distance, the inlet valve is opened while the ram is de- 
scending, admitting not only the air from the lower side 
of the piston, but additional air from the supply, so that 
the full pressure is provided throughout the down stroke. 

The ram, piston and jaws for securing the die are 
forged from a solid steel ingot and the section of the 
ram is nearly uniform throughout, while the cylindrical 
portion of the ram is almost entirely contained in the 
guiding cylinder when the blow is struck. It will be 
seen from the sectional drawings there are two cylinders, 
A and B, the upper one being the working cylinder and 
the lower one used only as the guide. The upper end © 
of the ram working in the upper cylinder A is in the 
form of a differential piston, as has been explained. 
The construction of the hammer is very simple. The 
operating valve is cylindrical, of cast iron with suitable 
ports, and works in a cast iron liner. The hammers are 
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Fig. 5.—Striking Extra Heavy Blow. 
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substantially constructed, have few wearing surfaces and 
are well lubricated, while their method of operation is 
simple. Any weight of blow, light, regular, extra heavy 
or holding down, can be given by the corresponding move- 
ment of the lever. When the latter is released the ram 
rises and remains in its highest position. 

The hammers will be made in 10 sizes, rated accord- 
ing to their actual falling weight in pounds. The range 
is 150 in the smallest to 6000 Ib. in the largest. The 
smallest size will strike as a maximum 120 blows in a 






New Specifications for Shapes, Plates and Rails. 
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minute, the largest 30. The most economical air pres- 
sure for any of the hammers is 80 Ib. per square inch. 
The consumption of air in cubic feet per blow struck 
when using air compressed to 80 Ib. varies from 0.158 
to 11.2 cu. ft. for the smallest and largest hammers, re- 
spectively. Where the compressor is to have no other 
work, one with a capacity of 30 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute is sufficient to operate the smallest hammer, while 
the largest hammer would require 450 cu. ft. per minute 
capacity. 


Changes Recommended By Committee A of the American Society for Testing Materials. 


Committee A on standard specifications for iron and 
steel has prepared new specifications for various forms 
of finished steel for presentation to the convention of 
the American Society for Testing Materials at Atlantic 
Two largely attended meetings of the 
was 


City this week. 
committee have been held in the past year, and it 
decided to rewrite considerable portions of several specifi- 
cations, adopted in 1901 and not revised since. The com- 
mittee considered the specifications for wrought iron, 
but was unable to agree on proposed changes. In view 
of the many uses to which wrought iron is applied, re- 
quiring different committee recom- 
mends that a special committee on standard specifica- 
tions for wrought iron be appointed, and that the desig 
nation of Committee A be changed to read “ On Standard 
Specifications for Steel.” 
Splice Bars and Tires, 

Only two changes were made in the specifications for 
steel splice bars. The committee omits the previously pre- 
scribed limits of carbon and manganese and retains only 
the previous limit for phosphorus, which was 0.10 per 
cent. The second change is in the reference to the loca- 
tion of the test piece, from “ the head of the splice bar” 
to “the splice bar.” 

In the proposed specifications for steel tires the steel 
is required to be made by the open hearth process, and 
to contain not more than 0.75 per cent. manganese, 0.35 
per cent. silicon, 0.05 per cent. phosphorus and 0.05 per 
cent. sulphur. For driving tires for passenger engines 
the steel is required to have a tensile strength of 105,000 
Jb. per square inch, 12 per cent. elongation in 2 in. and 
16 per cent. reduction of area. For the second class—name 
ly, tires for freight engines and tires for engine truck, ten- 
der truck, trailer and car wheels—the physical require- 
ments are 115,000 Ib. tensile strength, 10 per cent. elonga- 
tion and 14 per cent. reduction of area. For the third 
class, driving tires for switching engines, the physical 
requirements are 125,000 Ib. tensile strength, 8 per cent. 
elongation and 12 per cent. reduction of area. 

Open Hearth Steel Rails. 

The committee’s proposed specifications for Bessemer 
steel rails were published in The Jron Age of June 17, 
1909, page 1922. For open hearth steel rails the require- 
ments are the same as for except as to 
chemical composition, the substitution of the word “ heat” 
for “blow” in referring to the selection of the piece for 
the drop test, and the requirement that the letters “O. 
H.,” to designate the grade of steel, shall be stamped on 
each rail so as not to be covered by the splice bars. 
The paragraph in the open hearth specifications refer- 
ring to chemistry is as follows: 


specifications, the 


Bessemer, 


Rails of the various weights per yard specified below shall 
conform to the following limits in chemical composition : 
50 to60 61toT0 Tilto80 81to90 91to0 100 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Cashew +s sne0 0.46-0.59 0.46-0.59 0.52-0.65 0.59-0.72 0.62-0.75 
Phosphorus, not 

ere 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 0.04 
Silicon, not over. 0.04 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Manganese ....0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 


For each decrease of 0.003 per cent. in phosphorus down to 
0.02 per cent. phosphorus, an increase of 0.01 per cent. carbon 
will be accepted. 


Three important sets of specifications have been re- 
written by the committee and as now proposed are given 
in full below. The committee also recommends that the 
present standard specifications for structural steel for 
bridges be amended by lowering the allowable limit for 
phosphorus in acid open hearth steel from 0.08 to 0.06 
per cent. 
Proposed Standard Specificatious for Structural Steel 
for Ships, 

1. Steel shall be made by the open hearth process. 

2. The chemical and physical properties shall conform 
to the following limits: 


Steel 
Structural steel. Rivet steel. castings. 
Phosphorus, maximum : 
Basic, per cent...... 0.04 0.04 0.05 
Acid, per cent... 0.06 0.06 0.08 
Sulphur, maximum..... 0.05 


Ultimate tensile strength, 
pounds per square inch.55,000-65,000 48,000-58,000 60,000 min. 


§ % ultimate 14 ultimate ¥% ultimate 
l tensile str. tensile str. tensile str. 
1,500,000 1,500,000 


** LUIt. ten. str. 
Elongation, minimum per 


Sn OE. 6c celé anes 


Elongation, minimum per |} 
cent. in S in. (Fig. 1) } 





Ult. ten. str. 


cent. in 2 in. (Fig.2).. stad abs 18 
Character of fracture.. Silky. Silky. J Silky or fine 
ie ’ - t granular. 

re . rt frac. * [ c , 
= sane without fra 180° flat. 180° flat. , on - 
name ew Kad. 0 Wit eee — ol. 


For the purposes of these specifications, the yield 
point shall be determined by the careful observation of 
the drop of the beam or halt in the gauge of the test- 
ing machine. 

3. In order to determine if the material conforms to 
the chemical limitations prescribed in paragraph 2 herein 
analysis shall be made by the manufacturer from a test 
ingot taken at the time of the pouring of each melt of 
steel, and a correct copy of such analysis shall be fur- 
nished to the engineer or his inspector. A check analysis 
may be made by the purchaser or his representative if 
desired, in which case an excess of 25 per cent. above 
the required limits will be allowed. 

4. Specimens for tensile and bending tests for struc- 
tural and rivet steel shall be made by cutting coupons 


from the finished product, which shall have both faces 
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rolled and both edges milled to the form shown by Fig. 1; 
or with both edges parallel; or they may be turned toa 
diameter of % in. for a length of at least 9 in., with 
enlarged ends. 

(a) Rivet rounds and small rolled bars shall be tested 
as rolled. 

5. The number of tests will depend on the character 
and importance of the castings. Specimens shall be cut 
cold from coupons molded and cast on some portion of 
one or more castings from each melt or from the sink 
heads, if the heads are of suflicient size. The coupon or 
sink head so used shall be annealed with the casting be 
fore it is cut off. Test specimens shall be of the form 
shown by Fig. 2. 

6. Material which is to be used without annealing or 
further treatment shall be tested in the condition in 
which it comes from the rolls. When material is to be 
annealed or otherwise treated before use, the specimens 
for tensile tests, representing such material, shall be cut 
from properly annealed or similarly treated short lengths 
of the full section of the bar. 

7. At least one tensile and one bending test shall 
be made from each melt of steel as rolled. In case steel 
differing 34 in. and more in thickness is rolled from one 
melt, a test shall be made from the thickest and thinnest 
material rolled. Should either of these test specimens 
develop flaws, or should the tensile test specimen break 
outside of the middle third of its gauged length, it may 
be discarded and another test specimen substituted there- 
for. In case a tensile test specimen does not meet the 
specifications additional tests may be made. 

8. For material less than 5-16 in. and more than % in. 
in thickness the following modifications will be allowed 
in the requirements for elongation : 

(b) For each 1-16 in. in thickness below 5-16 in. a 
deduction of 214 will be allowed from the specified per- 
centage. 

(c) For each \% in. in thickness above % in., a de- 
duction of 1 will be allowed from the specified percentage. 

9. Plates, shapes and bars less than % in. thick shall 
bend as called for im paragraph 2. 

(d) Steel % in. to 114 in. thick, inclusive, tested as 
rolled, shall bend cold 180° around a pin the diameter 
of which is equal to one and one-half times the thickness 
of the bar, without fracture on the outside of bend. 

(ce) Steel over 114 in. thick, tested as rolled, shall 
bend cold 180° around a pin the diameter of which is 
equal to twice the thickness of the bar, without fracture 
on the outside of bend. 

(f) Bending tests may be made by pressure or by 
blows. 

10. Angles *4 in. and°less in thickness shall open flat, 
and angles 14 in. and less in thickness shall bend shut, 
cold, under blows of a hammer, without sign of fracture. 
This test will he made only when required by the in- 
spector. 

11. Finished material shall be free from injurious 
seams, flaws, cracks, defective edges, or other defects, 
and shall have a smooth, uniform, workmanlike finish. 

12. Test specimens and every finished piece of steel 
shall be stamped with the melt number, except that small 
pieces may be shipped in bundles securely wired together, 
with the melt number on a metal tag attached. 

13. A variation in cross section or weight of each 
piece of steel of more than 2% per cent. from that spec- 
ified will be sufficient cause for rejection, except in case 
ef sheared plates, which will be covered by the follow- 
ing permissible variations, which are to apply to single 
plates. 

WHEN ORDERED TO WEIGHT. 


Plates 12% lb. per square foot or heavier: 
(9) Up to 100 in. wide, 2% per cent. above or be- 
low the prescribed weight. 
(h) 100 in. wide and over, 5 per cent. above or 
below. 
Plates under 12% lb. per square foot: 
(4) Up to 75 in. wide, 2% per cent. above or below. 
75 in. and up to 100 in. wide, 5 per cent. above 
or 8 per cent. below. 
(/) 100 in. wide and over, 10 per cent. above or 3 
per cent. below. 
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WHEN ORDERED TO GAUGE. 

Plates will be accepted if they measure not more than 
0.01 in. below the ordered thickness. 

An excess over the nominal weight corresponding to 
the dimensions on the order will be allowed for each 
plate, if not more than that shown in the following 
tables, 1 cu. in. of rolled steel being assumed to weigh 
0.2883 Ib. 


Plates \ In. and Over in Thickness. 
i 


— -Width of plate.- oo 
Nominal 75 in 100 in. 

Thickness weights. Up to andupto andupto Over 

ordered. Pounds per 75 in. 100 in. 115 in. 115 in. 

Inches. squarefoot. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
| rr rrr 10.20 10 14 18 
FE haa eee ae 2.75 8 12 16 5 
Me ix Cana accra 15.30 7 10 13 17 
Oe eee 17.85 6 8 10 13 
My “eiths a0 oe ae 20.40 5 7 9 Ae 
9716 «+ «22.95 414 6% 84 13 
See 25.50 4 6 8 10 
See 3% 5 61, 9 


Piates Under \% In. in Thickness. 
r——Width of plate, 


Nominal 50 in. 
weights. Up to andupto Over 
Thickness ordered. Pounds per 50 in. 70 in. 7U in. 
Inches square foot. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% up to “/g.....5.L0 to 6.37 10 15 20 
°/sa Up to */ig....6.387 to 7.65 814 12% 17 
*/1¢ up to \4..... 7.65 to 10.20 7 10 15 


14. The inspector representing the purchaser shall 
have all reasonable facilities afforded to him by the man- 
ufacturer to satisfy him that the finished material is 
furnished in accordance with these specifications. 

The manufacturer shall furnish a suitable testing ma- 
chine for testing the specimens, as well as prepare the 
pieces for the machine, free of cost. 

All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipment. 


Proposed Standard Specifications for Structural Steel 
for Buildings, 


1. Structural steel may be made by either the open 
hearth or Bessemer process. 

Rivet steel and plate or angle material over % in. 
thick, which is to be punched, shall be made by the open 
hearth process. 

2. The chemical and physical properties shall conform 
to the following limits: 

Rivet steel, 
Structural steel. open hearth. 
Phosphorus, maximum, Bessemer, 


WO CONES S. 6 «BATE SS RNa 8 0.10 
Phosphorus, maximum, open 

OM, DOR CRIES 5 6:60 k wowace 0.06 0.06 
Ultimate tensile strength, pounds 

DOR WGRFO THORS 6s sc 60 oes 55,000-65,000 48,000-58,000 
Wiel DOING «cies Jiewineeass 4 ult. tens. str. 4% ult. tens. str. 
Elongation, minimum, per cent. | 1,400,000* 1,400,000 

Oe ee tes: Red ee , ——- 

L Ult. tens. str. Ult. tens. str. 

Character of fracture......... Silky. Silky. 
Cold bend without fracture... {180° to diameter 180° flat. 


( of 1 thickness. 

* See paragraph 7. 

For the purposes of these specifications the yield point 
shall be determined by the careful observation of the 
drop of the beam or halt in the gauge of the testing ma- 
chine. 

3. In order to determine if the material conforms to 
the chemical limitations prescribed in Paragraph 2 here- 
in, analysis shall be made by the manufacturer from a 
test ingot taken at the time of the pouring of each melt 
or blow of steel, and a correct copy of such analysis shall 
be furnished to the engineer or his inspector. 

4. Specimens for tensile and bending tests shall be 
made by cutting coupons from the finished product, which 
shall have both faces rolled and both edges milled to the 
form shown by Fig. 1 [see structural steel specification] ; 
or with both edges parallel; or they may be turned to a 
diameter of 3% in. for a length of at least 9 in., with en- 
larged ends. 

(a) For material more than *% in. thick the bending 
test specimen may be 1 in by % in. in section. 

(b) Rivet rounds and small rolled bars shall be tested 
as rolled. 

5. Material which is to be used without annealing or 
further treatment shall be tested in the condition in 
which it comes from the rolls. When material is to be 
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annealed or otherwise treated before use, the specimens 
for tensile tests representing such material shall be cut 
from properly annealed or similarly treated short lengths 
of the full section of the bar. 

6. At least one tensile and one bending test shall be 
made from each melt or blow of steel as rolled. In case 
steel differing % in. and more in thickness is rolled from 
one melt or blow a test shall be made from the thickest 
and thinnest material rolled. Should either of these 
test specimens develop flaws, or should the tensile test 
specimen break outside of the middle third of its gauged 
length, it may be discarded and another test specimen 
substituted therefor. In case a tensile test specimen 
does not meet the specification, additional tests may be 
made. 

(c) The bending test may be made by pressure or by 
blows. 

7. For material less than 5-16 in. and more than % in. 
in thickness the following modifications shall be made in 
the requirements for elongation : 

(d) For each increase of \% in. in thickness above % 
in.. a deduction of 1 shall be made from the specified per- 
centage of elongation. 

(e) For each decrease of 1-16 in. in thickness below 
5-16 in., a deduction of 2% shall be made from the speci- 
fied percentage of elongation. 

(f) For pins, the required percentage of elongation 
shall be 5 less than that specified in Paragraph 2, as de- 
termined on a test specimen, the center of which shall be 
1 in. from the surface. 

8. Finished material must be free from injurious 
seams, flaws or cracks, and have a workmanlike finish. 

9. Test specimens and every finished piece of steel 
shall be stamped with melt or blow number, except that 
small pieces may be shipped in bundles securely wired 
together, with the melt or blow number on a metal tag 
attached. 

10. A variation in cross section or weight of each 
piece of steel of more than 2% per cent. from that speci- 
fied will be sufficient cause for rejection, except in case 
of sheared plates, which will be covered by the following 
permissible variations, which are to apply to single 
plates: 

WHEN ORDERED TO WEIGHT. 

Plates 1214 lb. per square foot or heavier : 

(g) Up to 100 in. wide, 244 per cent. above or below 
the prescribed weight. 

(h) 100 in. wide and over, 5 per cent. above or below. 

Plates under 12% Ib. per square foot: 

(i) Up to 75 in. wide, 244 per cent. above or below. 

75 in. and up to 100 in. wide, 5 per cent. above or 3 
per cent. below. 

(j) 100 in. wide and over, 10 per cent. above or 3 per 
cent. below. 

WHEN ORDERED TO GAUGE. 

Plates will be accepted if they measure not more than 
0.01 in. below the ordered thickness. 

An excess over the nominal weight corresponding to 
the dimensions on the order will be allowed for each 
plate if not more than that shown in the following tables, 
1 cu. in. of rolled steel being assumed to weigh 0.2833 Ib. 

Plates 14 in. and over in thickness. 

Plates 4% In, and Over in Thickness. 
Width of plate.———__ 





a ae ee. es 
Nominal 75 in. 100 in. 

Thickness weights. Up to andupto andupto Over 
ordered. Pounds per 75 in. 100 in. 115in. 115 in. 
Inches. sgnarefoot. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

ive daca en 10.20 10 14 18 

| 12.75 8 12 16 we 

eth ce kale 15.50 7 10 13 17 

Re. ces 17.85 6 8 10 13 

me Geckos o 20.40 5 7 9 12 

Rhee inn wine 6 wl 22.95 4l, 614 8% 11 

 nteumenee 25.5 4 6 8 10 

ee ees, 3% 5 6% 9 


in Thickness. 
———Width of plate, 


Plates Under \% In. 


Nominal 50 in. 
weights. Upto andupto Over 
Thickness ordered. Pounds per 50 in. 70 in. 70 in. 
Inches. square foot. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1% up to 5/ge..... 5.10 to 6.37 10 15 20 
B/eo up to */y¢....6.37 to 7.65 gy, 12% 17 


S/y. up to %..... 7.65 to 10.20 7 10 15 
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11. The inspector representing the purchaser shall 
have all reasonable facilities afforded to him by the man- 
ufacturer to satisfy him that the finished material is 
furnished in accordance with these specifications. 

All tests and inspections shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipment. 

Proposed Standard Specifications for Open Hearth 
Boller Plate and Rivet Steel, 

1. Steel shall be made by the open hearth process. 

2. There shall be three classes of open hearth boiler 
plate steel; namely, flange steel, fire box steel and extra 
soft steel, which shall conform to the following limits 
in chemical and physical properties: 

Extra 
Flange steel. Firebox steel. soft steel. 


Phosphorus shall net exceed : 


Acid, per cent......... 0.06 0.04 

Basie, Per. .Cbat.... «2+. 0.04 0.03 j 0.04 
Sulphur shall not exceed, 

SOE DORs sob anscess wes 0.05 0.04 0.04 
Manganese, per cent..... 0.30 to 0.60 0.30t0 0.50 0.30 to 0.50 


Ultimate tensile strength, 
pounds per sq. in. ..55,000-65,000 52,000-62,000 45,000-55,000 
Yield point, in pounds per 
square inch, shall not }% ultimate 
ey re } tensile str. 


¥% ultimate 
tensile str. 


14 ultimate 
tensile str. 


Blongation, per cent., in} 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 
8 in., shall not be less ———_———_ ———— eee 
Sn” couutreu. gcwawe ¢ } Ult. ten. str.. Ult. ten. str. Ult. ten. str. 

(but need not 
exceed 30 %.) 

OO 180° flat. 180° flat. 180° flat. 

Quench bend........... 


(a) For the purposes of these specifications, the yield 
point shall be determined by the careful observation of 
the drop of the beam or halt in the gauge of the testing 
machine. 

3. Steel for boiler rivets shall be of the extra soft 
class, as specified in Paragraph 2. 

4. For material less than 5-16 in. and more than % 
in. in thickness, the following modifications shall be 
made in the requirements for elongation: 

(b) For each increase of \% in. in thickness above % 
in., a deduction of 1 shall be made from the specified 
percentage of elongation. 

(c) For each decrease of 1-16 in. in thickness below 
5-16 in., a deduction of 2% shall be made from the speci- 
fied percentage of elongation. 

5. In order to determine if the material conforms to 
the chemical limitations prescribed in Paragraph 2 here- 
in, analysis shall be made by the manufacturer from a 
test ingot taken at the time of the pouring of each melt 
of steel, and a correct copy of such analysis shall be 


furnished to the engineer or his inspector. A check 
analysis may be made by the purchaser or his repre- 
sentative, from a broken tensile test specimen repre- 


senting each heat of flange or extra soft steel on an 
order, and for each plate as rolled of fire box steel, in 
which cases an excess of 25 per cent. above the required 
limits in phosphorus and sulphur will be allowed. 

_6. The standard tensile test specimen of 8 in. gauged 
length shall be used to determine the physical properties 
specified in Paragraphs 2 and 3. The standard shape of 
the tensile test specimen for sheared plates shall be as 
shown in Fig. 1. (See structure steel specifications. ) 

For other material the tensile test specimen may be 
the same as for sheared plates, or it may be planed or 
turned parallel throughout its entire length and in all 
cases where possible two opposite sides of the test speci- 
mens shall be the rolled surfaces. 

Rivet rounds and small rolled bars shall be tested of 
full size as rolled. 

7. The bending test specimen shall be 1% in. wide, if 
possible, and for all material % in. or less in thickness 
the test specimen shall have the natural rolled surface 
on two opposite sides; but for material more than % in. 
thick, the bending test specimen may be % in. thick. The 
sheared edges of bending test specimens shall be milled 
or planed. The bending test may be made by pressure 
or by blows. The cold bending test shall be made on 
the material in the condition in which it is to be used, 
and prior to the quenched bending test, the specimen 
shall be heated to a light cherry red as seen in the dark 
and quenched in water, the temperature of which is be- 
tween 80 degrees and 90 degrees F. 
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Rivet rounds shall be tested of full size as rolled. 

8. For fire box steel a sample taken from a broken 
tensile test specimen shall not show any single seam or 
cavity more than 4 in. long, in either of the three frac- 
tures obtained on the test for homogeneity, as described 
below : 

(d) The homogeneity test is made as follows: A 
portion of the broken tensile test specimen is either 
nicked with a chisel or grooved on a machine, trans- 
versely about 1-16 in. deep in three places about 2 in. 
apart. The first groove should be made on one side, 2 in. 
from the square end of the specimen; the second, 2 in. 
from it on the opposite side; and the third, 2 in. from 
the last, and on the opposite side from it. The test 
specimen is then put in a vise, with the first groove about 
4 in. above the jaws, care being taken to hold it firmly. 
The projecting end of the test specimen is then broken 
off by means of a hammer, a number of light blows be- 
ing used, and the bending being away from the groove. 
The specimen is broken at the other two grooves in the 
same way. The object of this treatment is to open and 
render visible to the eye any seams due to failure to 
weld up, or to foreign interposed matter, or cavities due 
to gas bubbles in the ingot. After rupture, one side of 
each fracture is examined, a pocket lens being used if 
necessary, and the length of the seams and eavities is 
determined. 

9. Three test pieces shall be furnished from each 
plate as it is rolled; one for tension, one for cold bend- 
ing and one for quench bending test. For rivet rods, two 
tensile test specimens and two cold bending and two 
quench bending test specimens shall be furnished from 
each melt. In case any one of these develops flaws, or 
should a tensile test specimen break outside of the mid- 
dle third of its gauged length, it may be discarded and 
another test specimen substituted therefor. 

10. A variation in cross-section or weight of each piece 
of steel of more than 2% per cent. from that specified 
will be sufficient cause for rejection, except in case of 
sheared plates, which will be covered by the following 
permissible variations, which are to apply to single 
plates. 

WHEN ORDERED TO WEIGHT. 

Plates 121% lb. per sq. ft. or heavier: 

(e) Up to 100 in. wide, 2% per cent. above or be- 
low the prescribed weight. 

(f) 100 in. wide and over, 5 per cent. above or 
below. 

Plates under 12% Ib. per sq. ft.: 

(g) Up to 75 in. wide, 2% per cent. above or below. 
(h) 75 in. and up to 100 in. wide, 5 per cent. above 
or 3 per cent. below. 
(7) 100 in. wide and over, 10 per cent. above or 3 
per cent. below. 
WHEN ORDERED TO GAUGE, 

Plates will be accepted if they measure not more than 
0.01 in. below the ordered thickness. 

An excess over the nominal weight corresponding to 
the dimensions on the order will be allowable for each 
plate, if not more than that shown in the following 


tables, 1 cu. in. of rolled steel being assumed to weigh 
0.2833 Ib. 


Plates % In, and Over in Thickness. 


——_-———_— Width of plate —__-_—_-_,, 
Nominal 75 in. 100 in. 

Thickness weights. Up to andupto andupto Over 
ordered, Pounds per 75 in. 100 in. 115in. 115 in. 
Inches. squarefoot. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

Bae 10.20 10 14 18 

Pee ae aa ey s 12 16 a 

Fae wow we a 15.30 7 10 13 17 

he Ss. SHEL 17.85 6 ~ 10 13 

46 Gi. srewrts «2040 5 7 9 12 

OF. cmeeen cae 414 6% 814 11 

Bore Gerais are 25.50 4 6 8 10 

Ove? Bl... 3% 5 6% 9 


Plates Under \% In. in Thickness. 
-——— Width of plate, 


Nominal 50 in. 
weights. Upto andupto Over 
Thickness ordered. Pounds per 50 in. 70 in. 70 in. 
Inches. square foot. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% up to °/e.....5.10 to 6.37 10 15 20 
5/sg up to °/i....6.37 to 7.65 814 12% 17 
8/33 up to \%..... 7.65 to 10.20 7 16 15 





11. Each plate shall be distinctly stamped with its 
heat or slab number, and with the name of the manu- 
facturer, grade and lowest tensile strength specified. 
Each test specimen shall be distinctly stamped with the 
heat or slab number which it represents. 

Rivet steel may be shipped in securely fastened bun- 
dles with the melt number stamped on a metal tag, at- 
tached. 

12. All finished material shall be free from injurious 
surface defects and laminations, and must have a work- 
manlike finish. 

13. The inspector representing the purchaser, shall 
have all reasonable facilities afforded to him by the man- 
ufacturer to satisfy him that the finished material ir fur- 
nished in accordance with these specifications. All tests 
and inspections shall be made at the place of manufac- 
ture, prior to shipment. 

a 


Koppers By-Product Coke Ovens for Gary. 


As a result of the successful operation of the 280 
Koppers by-product coke ovens installed about a year 
ago in the Joliet plant of the Illinois Steel Company, it 
has been decided by the United States Steel Corporation 
to adopt this system for the coke plant at Gary, Ind., 
work upon which has been commenced. The Gary plant 
will include 560 ovens, so located as to admit of exten- 
sion to double this number. 

While the general plan of construction will be identi- 
cal with that employed at Joliet, some slight modifica- 
tions will be made in the Gary ovens. The gas will be 
taken off from one end of the oven in order to effect a 
shortening of the ascension pipes, and the doors will be 
made in the shape of plugs, with a view to simplifying 
the brick work on the end of the ovens. Instead of two 
charging larries, such as are used at Joliet, only one will 
be required for the new plant. An improvement in the 
coke quenching arrangement will be introduced, so that 
instead of having the inclined coke bench the coke will 
be pushed in a coke quenching car. 

The ovens will be arranged in eight batteries of 70 
ovens each, the size of each oven being 37 ft. between 
doors, 17 in. at pusher end, 21 in. at quenching end and 
9 ft. 10% in. to top of arch. The charge of coal for 
each oven will be about 13 tons, making a total charge 
from the complete eight batteries of about 8000 tons a 
day, which will yield 10% tons of coke for each oven, or 
about 6500 tons a day. 

There will be available about 50,000,000 cu. ft. of sur- 
plus gas, the quality of which, indicated by heat units, is 
500 B.t.u. per cu. ft. This represents a heat value 
of more than 1000 tons of good coal, which can be con- 
verted into energy for the generation of industrial power. 
The yield of sulphate of ammonia as a by-product will 
be about 80 tons per day, and the quality, it is stated, 
will be superior to that produced in the old system. In 
proceeding with the construction, one battery will be 
built and put in operation at a time, and it is expected 
that the first of these will be ready for service about 
July 1, and that the whole eight batteries will be com- 
pleted within two years. 

© abd hia dia bclainsnacis 

A decree has been signed by the United States Court 
for the sale of the property and plant of the South Balti- 
more Steel Car & Foundry Company, Curtis Bay, Balti- 
more, Md., for which receivers were appointed October, 
1907. Arthur L. Spamer, clerk of the court, has been ap- 
pointed special commissioner to sell the property, which 
is to be sold as a going concern. The liabilities are said 
to be $1,200,000. Pending the sale of the plant Joseph 
R. Ford, Arthur G. Wellington and Howard Carlton, re- 
ceivers, are authorized to continue the operation of the 
plant. 


Announcement is made that the McAdoo tunnels ex- 
tending from the Hudson Terminal Buildings, New York, 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, Jersey City, N. J., 
will be opened for operation on Monday, July 19. On 
Monday, August 2, the service will be extended to the 
Erie station at Jersey City and the Lackawanna station 
at Hoboken, N. J. 
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Canada’s Expanding Steel Industry. 


Recent developments in the affairs of the leading 
steel companies of Canada point to expansions such as 
have not been possible in the difficult years through 
which these enterprises have passed. Glowing prophecies 
are again being made for these companies, in view of 
the capital about to become available for improvements. 
Some of them are strikingly similar to the very optimis- 
tie predictions of eight or ago. We recall 
of the 
steel plant at Sydney, Cape Breton. 


nine years 


something expectations aroused regarding the 
The claims of low 
cost production put forth by some of the promoters of 
that enterprise even caused some consternation in Great 
that the 


mother country would furnish a large part of the mar- 


sritain, particularly as it was pointed out 


ket for Sydney steel. Within the past fortnight an inter- 


view has appeared with a Canadian statesman which 
resembles some of the statements brought out at the in- 
ception of the Sydney project, calculated to show how 
badly off Pittsburgh is for location and for cost of ore, 
coke and limestone, as compared with Sydney. Evidently 
there is a disposition on the north side of the Canadian 
border, as well as south of it, to see future benefits long 
that 


“no place in the world has greater advantages for the 


in advance of their realization. We hear again 


and steel at low cost” than has 


told that laid 
down at Port Arthur or Fort William at as low a freight 


manufacture of iron 


Sydney. We are Sydney steel can be 


as from Montreal, and that when the deepening of canals 


is finished this freight cost will be further lessened. 


There is also the intimation of car works in the future 
that 
expected steel 


and 
attach 


possibly a shipyard—two projects commonly 


themselves to announcements of 
Works expansion. The Pittsburgh handicap in foreign 
trade, of which we heard when the Sydney works made 
their first appeal for capital, comes up again. Yet Pitts- 


“ 9 


burgh, “300 miles from the sea, 


” 


and that even when it 
has placed its product at the seaboard leaves it “still 
SCO miles further from Europe than the product shipped 
direct from Sydney harbor,” has been steadily sending 
steel to Europe in all the years since the Sydney plant 
started up, while the latter has only occasionally and in- 
consequentially figured in outside markets. 

However, recent announcements are more significant 
for the future of Canadian steel manufacture since the 
finances of the two leading companies have now been put 
on a stronger foundation than for years. For the Domin- 
ion Iron & Steel Company the improvements planned in- 
ciude the building of a new blast furnace, making it 


possible to turn the output of the present group of four 
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furnaces entirely into steel, while the new furnace will 
supply the demand for foundry iron. The building of 
additional coke ovens and a new finishing mill is also 
part of the plan, the carrying out of which is made pos- 
sible by a $5,000,000 bond issue. 

The 
Corporation have agreed to build a 


interests now dominant in the Lake Superior 


new blast furnace 
and to provide additional] finishing capacity as part of 
the terms under which the Ontario government renewed 
its land grants to the railroad enterprises of the corpora- 
tion. In addition to an expenditure of $1,000,000 in pur- 
suance of this agreement with the government there is 
to be a large outlay on new structural steel works and 
the building of a merchant mill. It is considered that 
the British capitalists who have recently come into the 
Lake Superior Corporation saw that the opportune mo- 
ment had arrived for advancing the steel enterprise at 
Sault Ste. Marie to a much more important position than 
it has heretofore occupied. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, which has 
not attempted operations on the scale of the plants at 
Sydney and Sault Ste. Marie, now looks toward larger 
things, preliminary to which a $6,000,000 bond issue is 
being brought forward. The company’s large resources 
in coal and in the Newfoundland, or Wabana red hema- 
tite, ores, that are the dependence of the Sydney indus- 
try, entitle it to a larger place than it has yet undertaken 
to fill. 

For reasons that frequently have been commented on 
dif- 
Even the generous helping hands of the Domin- 


the Canadian steel industry has been beset with 
ficulties. 
ion and provincial governments have not averted serious 
financial losses. Nature has chiefly bestowed her bounty 
in fuel on a maritime province and in ore on a detached 
state at the extreme east, while the strong provinces 
have relatively feeble resources in both. 
that 
works, under government protection, will at length come 


A great growth 


in the Canadian Northwest means Canadian steel 


to the position awarded by their sanguine champions 
some years ago. But before that day arrives it will have 
been discovered in Canada as in the United States that 


in its absorption of new capital the steel industry is 
monumental and insatiate, 
—— +e —-—— 
The Changed Distribution of Iron and Steel 
Demand. 


It has been well recognized that the demand for the 
different finished products of the steel industry declined 
irregularly at the close of 1907. Before sufficient time 
had elapsed after the October panie to give actual evi- 
dence of the changed distribution of demand it became 
the general expectation of the trade that heavy products, 
rails in particular, would suffer most, while the light 
lines, such as tin plates, wire, &c., would suffer least. 
These expectations were fully borne out by the record 
of 1908, while in this year, with its much larger demand, 
there is a distinct tendency to preserve the changed re- 
lations between the different products. 

As a portion of this swing bears promise of being 
in detail the 
tonnage production of the great divisions of the steel 
The statistical com- 


permanent it is interesting to set forth 
industry in the past three years. 
parisons published annually do not usually present the 
case in regular commercial form, but an attempt is made 
Standard and light 
rails, for instance, are separated. It is true that the 
commercial distinction is at 50 Ib. per yd., while the 
is at 45 lb., the statistics includ- 


to do this in the subjoined table. 


statistical distinction 
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ing 45 lb. rails with heavier rails, but the tonnage of 
45 lb. rails is inconsequential. The table below estimates 
only the tonnage of pipes and tubes made from skelp. 
The output of rolled forging blooms and billets is given 
separately, on the theory that forgings are distinct from 
rolled material even though the blooms or billets have 
been rolled. <A compilation is made of wrought iron 
products, so that there is brought together in one sum- 
mary the total output of the iron and steel industry, ex- 
cluding foundry iron or iron castings, in the commer- 
cial form in which the materials leave the iron and steel 
industry proper. 


Output of Finished Steel and Iron.—Gross Tons. 








Rolled steel : 1906. 1907. 1908. 
Standard rails............3,693,275 3,336,891 1,737,671 
BAe Mi i se res cee iak 284,597 295,838 183,869 
IN ia asain od ivess bi 8 i's ala 0 2,114,053 1,936,379 1,080,758 
WME” G 8)aco 10's oie: 0:0 8''9. 050 Le 2,629,783 1,239,342 
Merchant bars............ 2,510,852 2,530,632 1,301,405 
Bands and cotton ties..... 406,686 469,529 238,148 
MN Pa ect eh annderwthea 72,332 200,168 169,860 
Pipes and tubes.......... 1,130,000 1,350,000 850,000 
Wie. Probmetei. 6 .:.< cosas 1,775,000 1,900,000 1,700,000 
NEE Sh Bees a Wise i-0 <A we 1,029,000 1,044,100 845,501 
FOR PENS execs vee cues 571,000 511,000 535,000 
oo ae Pere ree 213,977 183,108 81,308 
ge Se eee 37,477 35,677 28,842 
MIS pls nc sda aa 648,195 899,250 380,383 

Dome rolled... 6 6... 17,094,663 17,322,355 10,372,087 

Other steel : 

Rolled forging material.... 205,648 227,091 121,039 

ONO, ath OW as kek s tae 773,705 803,117 346,220 
Ns a's are, wie 3x 18,074,016 18,352,565 
Rolled iron: : <= : 
Merehant bars............ 1,481,348 1,440,356 
a ES wie a a bias ao was es 705,209 759,730 
Tota) rolled iron..... 2,186,557 2,200,086 





20,552,649 
That there is method in the relative change in de- 
mand is evident. For instance, as a rule, the lines which 
showed the greatest declines in tonnage from 1907 to 
1908 are lines which also showed a decrease from 1906 
to 1907. 
shapes and splice bars. 
50 per cent. from 1907 to 1908, yet they had already 
shown marked declines from 1906 to 1907. Plates, how- 
Conversely, the lines 
which showed least 1907 to 
many cases lines which showed a marked increase from 
1906 to 1907, hoops, pipes and tubes, wire products and 
sheets being conspicuous in this connection. The changes 
from 1906 to 1907 are noteworthy, considering that the 
total tonnage was almost identical in the two years. 
Thus the year 1907 constituted, in a measure, a tran- 
sitionary period, and the most striking changes are ob- 
This comparison 


These lines in particular are standard rails, 
They showed a decline of almost 


ever, are an exception to this rule. 


decline from 1908S are in 


served by comparing 1906 and 19°8. 
shows decreases of 53 per cent. in standard rails, 49 
per cent. in shapes and 62 per cent. in splice bars, in the 
line of heavy decreases, while light decreases were 25 
per cent. in pipes and tubes, 18 per cent. in sheets, 4.2 
per cent. in wire products and 1.44 per cent. in hoops. 

The greatest declines were, of course, in railroad ma- 
terial, the great decrease in standard rails and splice bars 
being wholly in railroad material, while the great de- 
crease in shapes was undoubtedly due in large measure 
to decreased railroad buying. The declines in these, as 
noted, started in 1907. Plates stood in a class by them- 
selves, as they increased 5 per cent. from 1906 to 1907, 
and then decreased 48 per cent. from 1907 to 1908. Heavy 
operations survived longer in car building than in rail 
laying, as there were 18 per cent. more cars built in 
1907 than in 1906. 

It may be noted that a portion of the material re- 
ported as plates went into large pipe, the “pipes and 
tubes ” given in the table being simply the approximate 
tonnage made from materia] reported as skelp. 
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The prospects for this year are that should the total 
tonnage of steel products approach with any closeness 
that of 1906 or 1907, some lines, such as hoops, wire 
products and tin plates, are likely to make new high 
records, and such lines as light rails, bars, bands and 
sheets are likely to fall not far behind, while standard 
rails, plates and shapes are likely to stay far below their 
record tonnages. 

Steel castings are largely a railroad material, and it 
is noteworthy that the 1908 production was considerably 
less than half the 1907 production. 

While the decrease in rolled steel from 1907 to 1908 
was 40 per cent., the decrease in rolled iron was 44 per 
This divergence was due to the great falling off 
in bar iron production. Steel bars decreased 48.6 per 
cent., while iron bars decreased 52.4 per cent. The out- 
put of some forms of rolled iron decreased relatively 
little; iron skelp decreased only 33 per cent., while iron 
nail plate and splice bars showed actual increases, al- 
though the total tonnages were quite negligible. 


Oo 
The Panama Canal. 


cent. 


issue is a rather extensive 
As the 
others in 


In another part of this 
account of the work now going on at Panama. 
author explains, the canal is surpassed by 
length; the Suez Canal is, perhaps, upon an equality in 
commercial possibilities, and the great Chinese wall is 
comparable in the total amount of material handled. 
Other undertakings have involved in their execution 
fully as great an exercise of engineering genius, but, from 
its demands upon wealth actually accumulated, this en- 
terprise appears unexampled. Even apart from this the 
canal is unique in its’ greatness, for never before, appar- 
ently, has a piece of construction involved such a grand 
total of immense commercial results, extraordinary engi- 
neering ability and hugeness of endeavor. It is the com- 


bination that makes this the greatest of all human en- 
terprises. 

For two reasons the canal project could not have suc- 
ceeded at any previous period of the world’s history. 
To construct it requires the presence of very Many men 
unaccustomed to tropical conditions, and sanitary prac- 
tice has only recently developed to the point where their 
health could be adequately protected. This work has 
already cost the United States about $8,000,000, but has 
made the region safe to live in. The second reason 
is that without the present highly developed mechanical 
appliances the work would be practically impossible. The 
steam shovels in the Culebra cut; the train unloaders, 
spoil spreaders and track shifters at Tabernilla dump; 
the suction dredges at the Atlantic and Pacific termini, 
the cableways and pipe line dredges at Gatun and the 
cranes at Miraflores are examples of the machines that 
are making the Panama Canal a commercial possibility. 
Before constructing the Gatun dam, upon the stability of 
which the permanence of the canal depends, a prelimi- 
nary investigation was essential which hardly could have 
been without the wonderful exploratory drills. In gen- 
eral, the machines in use at Panama are not special ap- 
pliances. Thus, the steam shovels which are perform- 
ing such conspicuous work were developed long since for 
similar if less extensive undertakings. With them the 
Culebra cut, with a water level width of 500 ft., is being 
dug at a splendid rate because of the present perfection 
of these machines. 

Nations were prosperous and well to do before the 
advent of the rolling mill, the railroad, Bessemer steel 


and modern machinery in general, but, apparently, no 
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nation has ever before been rich enough to spend hun- 
dreds of millions of accumulated wealth upon the facili- 
tation of commerce. Pharaoh could control the output 
of hundreds of thousands of human beings, but that was 
quite different from spending wealth subsequent to its 
actual accumulation. It may well be doubted whether the 
hordes of ignorant and incapable men 
The 
United States, on the contrary, is spending money, and 
its ability to make the enormous outlay is an immedaite 
consequence of its position in the steel and machinery 


Conversely, it is only because of iron ore and 


labor of 
ean be regarded as an expenditure of wealth. 


great 


worlds. 


steel and iron products that the commerce of the world 
valuable to justify a 


At 5 per cent. the 


at large has become sufficiently 


canal worth a half billion dollars. 


annual value of this enormous amount is $25,000,000. At 
what previous period in history was commerce so valua- 
ble as to be worth such a yearly tax for its facilitation? 
Although the Panama Canal project is some hundreds of 
years old, it is probably being built at the earliest justi- 
fiable and possible moment, and by the only nation now 
possessed of the resources to carry it through to success- 
ful completion. 

official, 
that the canal will be completed and opened by January 


Recent information, although not indicates 
1, 1913, or about two years earlier than has been prom- 


ised. The Gatun locks control the time of completion. 
Mere excavation will probably be over before the close 
of 1911. 
tus so far installed is so exceptional that it is reasonably 


hoped to complete the locks before the end of 1912. 


Now the performance of the handling appara- 


—_+-e—____ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Copper-Tin-Lead Alloy Patents, 

To the Editor: On page 1686 of The Iron Age of 
May 27 I note an article referring to a paper of C. H. 
Clamer, on “The Patent Situation in the United States 
Respecting Alloys,” which was read by Dr. F. T. F. 
Stephenson before the foundrymen’s convention at Cin- 
cinnati. To me this paper does not appear to be a dis- 
cussion on the title chosen, but rather an epitome of their 
own personal situation. I believe Mr. Clamer claims let- 
ters patent on alloys containing under 7 per cent. tin and 
over 20 per cent. lead, balance copper. To grant a patent 
on such alloys as late as 1900 to me seems absurd. 

The art of producing bearing metals containing under 
7 per cent. tin and over 20 per cent. lead, balance copper, 
was pursued long before the time claimed for patent 
rights by Mr. Clamer and his associate. Long before 
Mr. Clamer and others tried to raise the lead percentage 
in copper-tin-lead alloys, Andrew Allan, Sr., of New 
York, invented a secret process by which copper and lead 
may be alloyed in any proportion with or without the use 
of tin and a perfect homogeneous mixture obtained. 
Castings weighing 1000 lb. and over can be produced 
without the slightest signs of segregation. 

It is generally believed that a certain percentage of 
tin is necessary to assist in keeping the copper and lead 
homogeneously mixed. This is not the case. The intro- 
duction of tin into the alloy has no bearing whatever on 
keeping the lead from segregating from the mix. but 
rather to harden the alloy and thus reduce proportionally 
its antifriction and wearing qualities. 

The art of amalgamating copper and lead in any de- 
sired proportion with or without tin was invented by 
Andrew Allan, Sr., in 1876, but it was not until 15 years 
later (1891) that he started to place various alloys on 
the market under the name of Allan’s red antifriction 
metals, or Allan metals. Starting on a small seale, he 
had to contend with many difficulties in introducing these 
alloys. but when their real merits became generally 
known by the engineering profession the desired position 
among the bearing metals was gained for them. Large 
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quantities of these metals were sold throughout the 
United States prior to 1900; tons were sold in Philadel- 
phia prior to that date, and bearing metal manufacturers 
were generally aware of their existence. 

For years Andrew Allan, Sr., has claimed that no 
other metallurgist has mastered the art of amalgamating 
copper and lead with or without tin, and not until they 
can produce castings of alloys of copper and lead in any 
proportion, with or without tin, and have them homo- 
geneously mixed, without the slightest sign of segrega- 
tion, have they the right to claim to be masters of the art. 

The claim may arise that Andrew Allan, Sr., is not 
or has not been manufacturing a copper-tin-lead alloy. 
True, most of his formulas do not contain tin. This does 
not affect the case, if the patent in question is legal; 
then Allan metals are infringements on that patent, as 

7 per cent. tin and over 20 per 


they contain less than 7 
cent. lead, balance copper. “‘ One object of the patent in 


question is to fill a recognized want and provide an alloy 
for journal bearings which shall hold up within itself 
more lead than was heretofore possible without the use 
of nickel.” Andrew Allan, Sr., has been meeting these 
conditions for the past 18 years. 

He learned from experience that tin, nickel or other 
metals added to the lead-copper mixture were quite in- 
jurious to the antifriction and wearing qualities of the 
lead, and without raising the melting point rendered the 
mixture hard and brittle and not adapted for high grade 
service, such as facing locomotive, marine and stationary 
engine steam pistons, piston rod packings for superheated 
service, bearings for mill pinions, rolling mill and central 
station engines, &c. Tin especially, because of its ad- 
hesive qualities, he found to be a very undesirable ele- 
ment in these alloys, when a high grade antifriction metal 
was wanted. 

fhis reply to Mr. Clamer’s paper means 
prompted by malice. Its motives are to correct a false 
impression and to give credit where credit belongs for the 
invention of this art. ANDREW ALLAN, JR. 

New York, June 26, 1909. 


is by no 


The Proposed Duty on Pliers, Nippers, &c, 

To the Editor: In The Iron Age of June 24 we find 
this statement: “ With a view to increasing slightly the 
protection on nippers and pliers, the Senate has adopted 
the following new paragraph.” Then follows paragraph 
19414, putting the duty on these goods at 40 per cent. 
ad valorem and 10 cents per Ib. 

We do not suppose you wish to stand in a false posi- 
tion, and therefore give you an illustration of the 
“slight” increase involved in the paragraph noted. The 
following calculation is on the leading sizes of what is 
known in the trade as “ button pliers,” and fairly brings 
out the slight increase all round: 


41% in. 6 in. 8 in. 10 in. 
Foreign cost per dozen, 
customs value... $0.68 $0.79 $1.02 $1.33 
Weight per dozen.....31b.20z. 51b.130z. 101b. 12 1b. 12 072. 
Present Gaty.... 25... 459 45% 45 % 45% 
Proposed duty, 40% snd 
10 cents per pound.. 86 114% 138% 136% 


The button plier is a very popular family tool. A 
proper assortment of nippers, pliers, &c., would embrace, 
say, 25 patterns, and each pattern would cover eight 
sizes, 4 to 8 in. inclusive. As each size has a different 
weight, it will be seen that, in addition to the enormous 
advance, in some cases over three times the present duty, 
in a fair and usual assortment there will be 200 different 
rates of duty. 

ALFRED FIELD & Co. 

New York, June 25, 1909. 
——_4-- oe ———_——_ 


The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, calls attention to an inaccuracy in the report that 
it is operating its plant with full force on half time. The 
company since January 1 has been running its plant on 
full time. It reports a continued improvement in the 
demand for pneumatic tools and from time to time since 
the beginning of the year has taken.on additional work- 
men. 








THE 


Fire Protection. 


July 1, 1909 


The Baltimore Contract for 


The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., as noted last week, has been 
awarded the contract for the new fire protection system 
in the city of Baltimore, its bid amounting to $319,900. 
The work covers the fire system exclusively. The main 
streets take about three and one-half miles of 16-in. pipe, 
the side streets about six miles of 10-in. pipe and the 
main supply from the power house about 1500 ft. of 24-in. 
pipe, all of which is to be of open hearth steel and likely 
to be furnished by a Pittsburgh mill. The suction line 
taken from the city main will be cast iron, 30 in. in 
diameter, and the suction line from the harbor 42 in. in 
diameter. The entire city will be served with 225 S-in. 
fire plugs and about 300 valves, ranging from 10 to 24 in. 
in diameter. The valves will be of the well-known par- 
allel seat type, as manufactured for years by the Pitts- 
burgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Company. The 
body proper is of cast steel, other parts of semisteel, and 
the valves are bronze mounted. All the fittings will be 
of cast steel. 

The wrought steel pipe will have a special flexible 
joint, the details of which were worked out by engineers 
of the Pittsburgh firm, and it has the following advan- 
tages: The flexibility. will amount to 10 per cent. to al- 
low the pipe to clear any existing obstructions, such as 
sewers, &c., and to permit of settlement of the lines. 
This also makes it strong enough to carry its own weight 
and still remain tight should a portion of the ditch be 
washed from under the pipe. The joints between the 
pipe are solid cast iron rings, intended primarily to act 
as a perfect electrical conductor, so that no danger from 
electrolysis will arise. An additional precaution will also 
be taken by coating the pipe with a mineral rubber coat- 
ing, the pipe first being heated to 400 degrees and then | 
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of the 24-hr. clock, the numerals 12 to 23 being used to 
designate afternoon, 


—_————-—___—_———_ 
The Sault Lock Accident and the Panama 
Canal. 


Whiie the opiniou was commonly expressed that the 
recent accident at the Canadian lock of the St. Mary's 
Falls Canal would make it impossible to use the canal 
again this season, repairs have been made and the lock 
is again in use. It was out of service only 12 days. 
This accident, in which the lower gates of the lock were’ 
‘arried away, caused many predictions of dire conse- 
quences likely to ensue at the Panama Canal in case 
both gates of a lock should be carried away. On this 
point the Engineering News says: 

So much pseudo-scientific nonsense has been written about 
the dangers of “locks in a flight’ that some people have doubt 
less obtained the idea that the Gatun “ flight of locks” will be 
about as stecp as a flight of ordinary stairs, or as the flights of 
canal jocks on some of the small canals such as the Erie. In 
answer it may be pointed out that each lock of the Panama 
flight will be 1000 ft. long and that the lift of each separate loc 
is only 28 ft.—or only about 8 ft. more than in the Sault lock. 
If all the lock-gates were opened and the water of Lake Gatun 
allowed to rush down through the locks unimpeded, the velocity 
resulting would be very little greater (for reasons well known 


to every hydraulic engineer) than resulted in the Sault lock 
after the recent accident. - 
The movable dam above the Canadian lock at the 


Sault was closed the third day after the accident, some 
difficulty in its operation requiring to be overcome. On 
the fourth day the intermediate gates were closed and 
repairs begun. During the time the waterway through 
the lock was open, the water flowed through it with a 
velocity estimated at 15 ft. per second in the lock and 7 
f.. in the canal above. ‘Lhis current, however, did no 


dipped into a bath of mineral rubber of the same fen great damages.Apart from the gates lost at the time of 


perature. This has the advantage of insulating pe aly 
and guards against rust and decay. The line will have 
a working pressure of 300 Ib., but will be tested to €00 Ib. 
The ordinary pressure will be 150 lb. It is stated that 
Baltimore is the first municipality to install the all steel 
high pressure water system for fire protection, the deci- 
sion being reached by its consulting board. 

The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany is engaged in turning out the valves, fittings, &c., 
required on this job, and it is at present operating to 
about 75 per cent. of capacity, employing from 400 to 
500 men. The company recently delivered 30 30-in. valves 
for the new blast furnaces of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Aliquippa, Pa. Other contracts include valves 
and fittings from 12 to 16 in. for a gas line to be erected 


by the Marmet Construction Company in Kansas, and 
18-in. valves for the Ohio Fuel Supply Company. Deliv- 


eries on the Baltimore contract will begin early in August 
and will be completed in six months. Roughly, the job 
involves the movement of 3000 tons of freight from the 
Pittsburgh District. The Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is to furnish the pumps for the Baltimore 
installation, its bid being $65,000. 
——~+>- oe 

County Bridge Lettings in Indiana.—The Commission- 
ers of Wells County, Ind., meeting at Bluffton, will re 
ceive bids up to 2 p.m. July 5 for a plate girder 75-ft. 
span bridge; O. D. Garrett, County Auditor. Commis- 
sioners of Davies County, Washington, Ind., 1 o’clock, 
July 6, for one steel and one concrete Bridge; Thomas 
Nugent, Auditor. Commissioners of Miami County, Peru, 
July 6, 15 bridges and arches; Charles Griswold, Audi- 
tor. Commissioners of Marshall County, Plymouth, July 
6, one 55-ft. bridge; C. M. Walker, Auditor. Commission- 
ers of Laporte County, Laporte, July 6, three bridges and 
abutments; C. H. Miller, auditor. Commissioners of 
Warrick County, Boonville, July 6, 10 steel bridges; Roy 
F. Cherry, Auditor. Commissioners of White County, 
Monticello, July 7, stone abutments for 19 bridges; J. L. 
Ackerman, Auditor. Commissioners of Gibson County, 
July 8, for the construction and repair of steel bridges. 

Sse eeiielehctecctes 

A St. Petersburg dispatch states that beginning 

August 1 the Russian telegraph system will make use 





thé accident, fhe upper miter wall was slightly damaged, 
nine timbers were broken in the floor over the culvert 
and the timber flooring was washed away for 60 ft. The 
service gate miter sills were also slightly damaged. New 
upper gates were placed and other needed repairs were 
made, the movable dam was raised and swung aside and 
locking of vessels was resumed on the night of June 21, 
using for the present the intermediate gates at the lower 
end of the lock, 


$+ 


Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation Ex- 
tensions. 


The Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation, Sharon, 
’a., manufacturer of ordnance, forgings, drop forgings 
and general machine work, is making some large addi- 
tions to its plant. It has placed a contract with the 
Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, for a steel 
frame saw tooth roof building, 100 x 200 ft., as an ex- 
tension to its present machine shop. When this is com- 
pleted the machine shop will be 660 ft. long. It is 100 ft. 
wide. The company is adding to its equipment four 
hydraulic presses, two of them to be used in forging 
cranks and the others for pressed steel material, such as 
automobile frames, &c. It is also installing about 90 
new tools, such as lathes, grinders, milling machines, &c., 
making a total additional expenditure on equipment ac- 
count of about $150,000, which it hepes to have com- 
pletely ready for use about September 1. 

The justification for this heavy expenditure is the 
number of orders the company has on hand, particularly 
for automobile engine cranks, motor cranks for cam 
shafts, transmissions, gears, automobile frames, &c. It 
is getting into that class of work more extensively than 
ever, having been induced to do so because after it com- 
pleted some army contracts last year it found the Gov- 
ernment was not ready to place additional orders. In 
regard to the business outlook, the company reports that 
two years ago, when the depression started, it had 600 
men on the payroll; it is now back to about 500 and 
hopes to have at least 200 more, or say from 700 to 800 
men, employed within the next three or four months, 
It is much encouraged with the improvement in business. 








THE 
The Tariff Bill in the Senate. 


All the Schedules Completed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1909.—The Senate last 
night completed the consideration of the dutiable sched- 
ules and the free list of the tariff bill, and to-day, in 
accordance with an agreement entered into several days 
ago, took up for discussion the amendment drafted by 
the Attorney General and reported from the Finance 
Committee imposing a tax of 2 per cent. per annum on 
the net earnings of corporations in excess of $5000. It 
is possible that the bill is formally reported to 
the Senate from Committee of the Whole slight changes 
may be made therein, but it is improbable that the metal 
schedule will be further revised before it is taken up by 
the Conference Committee. 


when 


Duty on Pig and Scrap [Iron and Steel. 


Imported action was taken on the 25th inst. on 
several paragraphs of the metal schedule. Senator Ald- 
rich called up paragraph 116, covering pig iron, spiegel- 
eisen, ferromanganese, wrought and cast scrap iron and 
scrap steel, and moved the adoption of the Finance Com- 
mittee rate of $2.50 per ton. The House provision as- 
sessed the same rate on pig iron and spiegeleisen but cut 
the rate on scrap of all kinds to 50 cents per ton. Senator 
Cummins of Iowa submitted an amendment intended to 
eliminate scrap iron and scrap steel from the paragraph 
relating to pig iron and announced that he would also urge 
the reduction of the pig iron duty to $1.50 per ton. Sena- 
tor Oliver of Pennsylvania opposed the amendment and 
insisted that the pig iron duty should apply to scrap, 
declaring that every ton of scrap that enters into the 
manufacture of iron displaces just a little more than B® 
ton of pig iron, because scrap, having once been manu- 


factured, is subject to less waste in remelting than atmpy ot, 


tends the manufacture of iron from pig. Senator Dupont 
of Delaware contended that the statement that a ton of 
scrap always displaces a ton of pig iron was not strictly 
correct, because in the manufacture of basic open hearth 
steel at least 40 per cent. must be scrap iron. 

Senator Burton of Ohio defended the rate on pig iron 
and scrap and, speaking of the general treatment of the 
metal schedule, asserted that in the whole bill no 
material or uniform reductions have been made. He con- 
tended further that it was unjust to the iron and steel 
industry to press these reductions further and added that 
if an equal decrease had been made in all the other 
schedules of the bill it might have been comparatively 
easy for the iron and steel producers and their employees 
to adjust themselves to the cuts in the metal schedule, 
but, the reductions being unequal, great hardships must 
result to those from whose products so much protection 
has been taken away. 


more 


Senator Dick of Ohio also protested against any fur- 
ther reduction in the rates on pig iron or scrap. If the 
Finance Committee amendment should be adopted, he 
said, American manufacturers of pig iron would sustain 
a cut in the duty of 37% per cent., or a reduction from 
$4 to $2.50 per ton. England and Germany are heavy 
producers of pig iron, their costs ranging from $8.50 to $9 
per ton, which would enable them to lay their product 
down here at less than the domestic cost of production. 
The proposition to reduce the duty on scrap iron and 
scrap steel from $4 per ton to 50 cents per ton threatened 
the very life of the American blast furnace. Scrap iron 
and scrap steel, he said, had always been considered as 
entitled to the pig iron rate, and in his opinion that 
rate ought not to be less than $3 per ton. Referring to 
the request of certain Eastern steel manufacturers for a 
reduction in the duty on scrap iron and scrap steel, he 
said that these parties illustrated the inconsistent posi- 
tion so many interests in this country have fallen into of 
asking protection on their finished product, and for a low 
tariff or no duty at all upon their raw materials. In 
his opinion it would be very unfair to the merchant blast 
furnaces of the United States and would imperil the se- 
curity of their investments and the maintenance of Amer- 
ican wages if foreign scrap could be imported at a low 
figure. 
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Chairman Aldrich of the Finance Committee defended 
the amendment on the ground that it was absolutely 
necessary that the tariff on pig iron and scrap should be 
the same. The present law fixed a duty of $4 per ton 
upon both articles. A reduction in the duty of scrap 
below that of pig would result in the importation of 
great quantities of pig broken up so as to pass inspec- 
tion as scrap. The appraising officers, he said, had great 
difficulty under the existing law in preventing the impor- 
tation of large quantities of high grade steel as scrap, 
and differential rates as between pig and scrap would 
greatly increase these difficulties. Senator Cummins re- 
torted that a proper definition of would obviate 
all trouble, and suggested that an amendment be adopted 
to the effect that “scrap iron and scrap steel are iron 
and steel which have been advanced to their final form 
for use, and, being used, have become unfit for further 
use and are fit only to be remanufactured.” 

The question was then taken on Senator Cummins’ 
amendment eliminating iron and steel from the 
pig iron paragraph, but it was defeated by a vote of 28 
yeas to 42 nays. Senator Cummins then moved to sub- 
stitute a rate of $1.50 instead of $2.50 on both pig and 
scrap, but this also was beaten by a vote of 26 yeas to 
45 nays. The Senate adopted the Finance Committee 
amendment in the following form: 


scrap 


scrap 


116. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferromangan- 
ese, wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, $2.50 per ton; 
but nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except 
waste or refuse iron or steel in such physical form as to be fit 
only to be remanufactured. 


Increase in Rates on Wire Nails, 
Senator Aldrich offered an amendment to paragraph 
160 increasing the rates on one-fourth of a 
cent per pound above the rates of the House bill. His 


wire nails 


PMiendment was as follows: 
m3 


1 . Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, not less than 

“An length and not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, one-half 
of 1 cent per pound; less than 1 in. in length and lighter than 
No. 16 wire gauge, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

In support of this amendment Senator Aldrich stated 
that the Finance Committee had found upon examination 
that the duty upon wire nails was less than that upon 
the wire upon which they were made; hence the proposed 
He called attention to the fact, however, that 
the proposed rate on the smaller sizes was less than the 
Dingley rate. Senator Oliver stated that the House rates 
and the rates of the existing law were absolutely ir- 
rational, being less than the rates upon the wire or the 
rods or the steel billets used in the manufacture of wire 
He quoted figures to show that the cost of manu- 
facturing wire nails in Germany is $1.36 per keg of 100 
lb., which with freight and duty added permitted them 
to be laid down in New York at a net cost of $2 per keg. 
The cost of manufacturing nails in this country of the 
during 1907 was $1.94 per keg and the 
average freight from the mills in New York was 17 cents. 
Referring to his own experience as a manufacturer, Mr. 
Oliver said that he had produced nails for years at a 
profit of but 5 cents per keg. The House rate was less 
than the rebates given by the syndicate managers in Ger- 
many to the nail producers as a bonus for export and, if 
adopted, would turn over to the Germans the entire busi- 
ness of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The question be- 
ing taken on the Finance Committee’s amendment it was 


29 


adopted by a vote of 41 yeas to 33 


increase. 


nails. 


average sizes 


nays. 
Metallic Mineral Substances. 


The Senate then took up paragraph 181, covering me- 
tallic mineral substances in the crude state, monazite 
sand and thorite. To this paragraph Senator Aldrich re- 
ported two amendments, one increasing the rate on mona- 
zite sand and thorite from 4 to 6 cents per pound and 
the other adding oxide and salts of thorium, gas man- 
tles, gas mantle scrap, &c., the paragraph as amended 
reading as follows: 

181. Metallic mineral substances in a crude state and metals 
unwrought, whether capable of being wrought or not, not spe- 
cially provided for in this section, 20 per cent. ad valorem; 
monazite sand and thorite, 6 cents per pound; thorium, oxide 
of and salts of, and gas manties treated with chemicals or me- 


tallic oxides, 60 per cent. ad valorem; gas mantle scrap consist- 
ing in chief value of metaliic oxides, 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
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The amendment was advocated by Senator Heyburn 
of Idaho, who stated that large quantities of monazite 
sand are being mined in his State, and by Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts, who said that the manufacturers of 
gas mantles were satisfied with the duty on the raw 
material in consideration of the rate applicable to man- 
tles. The question being taken, the amendments were 
adopted by a vote of 39 yeas to 24 nays. 

Specific Duties for Files, 


Senator Aldrich submitted a substitute for paragraph 
154 relating to files, which he said involved no change in 
the amount of duty, but provided specific rates in place 
of the 40 per cent. ad valorem duty of the bill as passed 
by the House and originally reported to the Senate. The 
substitute, which was agreed to by the Senate withont 
the formality of a roll call, was as follows: 

154. Files, file blanks, rasps and floats of all cuts and kinds, 
21% in. in length and under, 25 cents per dozen; over 2% in. in 


length and not over 4% in., 50 cents per dozen; over 4% in. in 


length and under 7 in., 65 cents per dozen; 7 in. in length and 


over, 80 cents per dozen. 

On motion of Senator Guggenheim of Colorado the 
Senate inserted in paragraph 115, relating to iron ore, 
the words “and manganiferous silver ore,” thereby im- 
posing on that product a rate of 25 cents per ton. 

Senator McCumber offered to paragraph 194, relating 
to machinery, an amendment providing that all machines 
“used for the manufacture of linen or cloth from flax 
and flax fiber imported prior to January 1, 1912, shall 
be admitted free of duty,” which was adopted. 

Duty on Cash Registers Sustained, 


Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, called up the amend- 
ment of which he gave notice last week, reducing the 
duty on cash registers from 30 to 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
In explanation of this proposed change Mr. Beveridge 
repeated the arguments heretofore described in this cor- 
respondence, his chief contention being that the produc- 
tion of cash registers is now in the hands of a monopoly 
which sells its products abroad at about one-half the 
prices charged at home. Senator Burton, of Ohio, op- 
posed the amendment and by a close vote of 31 yeas to 
338 nays it was beaten. 

Senator Aldrich from the Committee on Finance re- 
ported a substitute for paragraph 131, which was adopt- 
ed as follows: 

131. Grit, shot and sand made of iron or steel that can be 
used only as abrasives, 1 cent per pound, 

Senator Aldrich also presented an amendment increas- 
ing the duty on metallic hooks and eyes from 4 cents 
per pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem to 5 cents per 
pound and 15 per cent. ad valorem, He also reported 
from committee an amendment to paragraph 650 of 
the free list granting free entry to “ vases, retorts and 
other apparatus, vessels and parts of, composed of plati- 
num, for chemical uses,” which was adopted without 
debate, as was also a modification of this paragraph in- 
cluding platinum sponge offered by Senator Kean, of 
New Jersey. 

On motion of Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire 
paragraph 163 was amended so as to increase the duty 
on “needles for knitting and sewing or embroidery ma- 
chines. including latch needles,” from $1.25 per 1000 and 
25 per centum ad valorem to $1.25 per 1000 and 35 per 
centum ad valorem. 

An amendment reported by Senator Aldrich imposing 
a specific duty of 1% cent per pound in addition to the ad 
valorem duty of 55 per cent. on highly finished bottle 
caps of lead was adopted. On motion of Senator Curtis 
of Kansas the Senate agreed to increase the duty on 
“zine in blocks or pigs and zine dust,” embraced in 
paragraph 191, from 11-3 to 1144 cents per pound. This 
restores the Dingley rate on spelter, &c. 

An amendment to paragraph 189, offered by Senator 
Kean of New Jersey, placing time detectors in the same 
category with watch movements was adopted. 

Compromise Rates on Structural Steel, 


Senator Aldrich from the Finance Committee reported 
an amendment to paragraph 119 dividing structural steel 
into two classes—namely, that valued at 9-10 of 1 cent 
per pound or less and that valued above 9-10 of 1 cent, 
providing a duty of 3-10 of 1 cent per pound on the 
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former and 4-10 of 1 cent per pound on the latter class. 
The House bill provided a flat rate of 3-10 of 1 cent on 
all structural steel, which the Finance Committee orig- 
inally raised to 4-10 of 1 cent. The amendment offered 
by Senator Aldrich, which was adopted after brief de 
bate, is, therefore, a compromise between the Ways and 
Means and Finance Committee rates and is regarded as 
likely to be accepted by the Conference Committee. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, one of the Republican in- 
surgent leaders, offered a series of amendments reducing 
the rates in paragraphs 116, 119, 184 and 160 of the 
metal schedule, but they were voted down en bloc, 31 
yeas to 40 nays. 

Senator Gamble, of South Dakota, offered an amend. 
ment imposing a duty of + cents per pound upon tin 
ore, pig tin, &¢., whenever it shall be produced in the 
United States in commercial quantities. The Senate ap- 
peared to be disposed to reject this amendment, but at 
the suggestion of Senator Aldrich it was placed in the 
bill as a proviso to paragraph 691 of the free list, with 
the understanding that the Finance Committee would in- 
vestigate the subject before urging the modification in 
Conference Committee. The text of Senator Gamble’s 
proviso is as follows: 

There shall be imposed and paid upon cassiterite, or black 
oxide of tin, and upon bar, block, pig tin and grain or granu- 
lated, a duty of 4 cents per pound when it is made to appear 
to the satisfaction of the President of the United States that 
the mines of the United States are producing, and will continue 
to produce, 1590 tons of cassiterite and bar, black and pig tin 
per year. The President shall make known this fact and fix the 
date upon which this duty shall go into effect by proclamation. 


Cotton Ties Retained on Dutiable List, 


A protracted debate followed an amendment offered 
by Senator Culberson, of Texas, the minority leader, 
placing on the free list “ hoop or band iron or hoop or 
band steel, cut to lengths, or wholly or partly manufac- 
tured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint 
or any other preparation, with or without buckles or 
fastenings, for baling cotton or other commodity.” In 
support of this amendment Senator Culberson stated that 
it required about 8% pounds of cotton ties to properly 
bind a bale of cotton, which, under the Dingley rate, 
amounted to a duty of 4144 cents per bale, which was 
practically prohibitive on foreign cotton ties. Senator 
Aldrich opposed the amendment, declaring there was no 
more reason why cotton ties should be put upon the free 
list than that steel rails should be. The pending bill 
reduced the duty from half a cent per pound to three- 
tenths of a cent, equivalent to but $6 per net ton. With 
the unrivaled iron resources of Virginia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Georgia and with their ore deposits and op- 
portunities to manufacture ties, every Senator from the 
South ought to vote against the pending proposition. 
With a duty of $2.50 per ton on pig iron, the rate on cot- 
ton ties was very moderate, and they ought to be made 
in the South. Mr. Culberson’s amendment was finally re- 
jected by a vote of 31 yeas to 38 nays. 

Ws te C. 
—_—_—__~»+e—____ —_— 


Bids have been recently advertised for by the Navy 
Department for the construction of the highest tower 
wireless telegraph system yet devised. It is proposed to 
build at Washington a concrete tower which will rise 
600 ft., overtopping the Washington monument by 45 ft. 
Installations will also be made on board the various ves- 
sels of the fleet, so that it will be possible to telegraph 
3000 miles seaward and from vessels to land a distance 
of 1900 miles. The Navy Department has been working 
on the scheme for about two years. An appropriation 
of $70,000 for the construction of the tower and of 
$100,000 for the purchase of wireless instruments is 
available. 


During the years 1908 and 1909, says the Wall Street 
Journal, the railroads almost made up a decrease in gross 
earnings of $168,564,700 by reducing expenditures $144,- 
818,185, equal to 86 per cent. This should provide a 
forcible and impressive lesson to congressional and legis- 
lative bodies now wrestling with national, State and 
municipal economics. 
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The Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Company. 


The annual report of the William Cramp & Sons Ship 
& Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, for the 12 
months ended April 30 last, shows net profits of $747,949, 


an increase of $192,214, and surplus, after charges, of 


$446,153, an increase of $203,426. Following are the 
figures with comparisons: 

1B00 1908. 
ee: WE a cea oe See <kld be eo $747,949 $555,735 
ry SIRS 0s ban ova W wa ede bcm we 301,796 313,008 


9 79° 


$242,727 


1909, com- 


Se ee ee ee ee ee $446,153 
The general balance sheet as of April, 30, 


pares as follows: 


{ssets 
1909. 1908. 

Real estate, machinery, &c...........$12,890,812 $12,877,740 
Bills and accounts receivable..... 293,921 748.133 
Material and supplies................ 343,581 472,246 
NY Sc i aa anh, ia oA nla emo om 1,592,956 740,883 
Ee Se ae eee 730,085 713,484 

DOES ois. 6 4 Ro TRE See 0 $15,851,356 $15,552,486 

Liabilities, 

en, SN 5 ik ane Shu ae whe oe $6,098,000 $6,098,000 
Bonds and mortgages on real estate 5,919,912 6,134,912 


Merchandise (not due). wages. interest. 
i Scud ha beeet Bal oe «ob blk o's ol 401,490 533,773 
Ee ery ey eee, ee 3,431,954 2,985,801 


I oe ea ea ..$15,851,356 $15,552,486 

President Henry S. Grove, in his accompanying state- 
ment, 

It may be proper to remind you of the policy stated 
in our annual report of 1904 of estimating earnings on 
contracts in process conservatively, and while congratu- 
lating you upon the increase of the surplus, to state that 
a number of contracts were entirely completed during the 
past year, the profits from which conld be accurately de- 
termined and properly put in the earnings of the company. 
The work of construction extended over previous years, 
but the actual profit on these contracts could not be as- 
certained; hence, although we have done in the year 
1908-09 a smaller volume of business, our surplus, we 
trust, is satisfactory. There are no unpaid bills except 
those in process of auditing. Since the present manage- 
ment has been in charge the property.has been main- 
tained in its highest state of efficiency, the expense there- 
of being charged to current earnings; and it has paid out 
in cash in redemption of bonds and liquidation of mort- 
gages $1,168,400, and expended on improved machinery 
and property $428,065.80. 

The prospects for all departments of the company are 
more promising than at the time of the last annual re- 
port, and the actual aggregate of orders on the books at 
the close of business April 30 exceeded the amount on 
the same date last year. At present there are many 
inquiries for vessels for special purposes, and the out- 
look is greatly improved. Our subsidiary companies and 
departments other than shipbuilding have continued their 
successful development, and their resources and possi- 
bilities are more promising for the current year. 

aoa eee 

Information Wanted.—A correspondent requests data 
as to the amount of waste on scrap iron or steel occur- 
ring in the manufacture of iron or steel vehicle axles 
such as are used in carriages and wagons. For exam- 
ple, if a manufacturer uses 100 tons of steel axle bars 
or billets in the manufacture of such axles, what per- 
centage of the 100 tons would he recover as merchantable 
scrap (crop ends, turnings, clippings, &c.) and what per- 
centage would be a dead loss in the form of scale, grind- 
ings, &c.? He also asks what would be the average of 
merchantable scrap recovered in the manufacture of 
springs for such vehicles. We would be glad to receive 
the information for the benefit of our inquirer. 

———_3--e————_—__—_ 

The two new 600-ft. lake freight boats for which the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company has placed an order 
with the American Shipbuilding Company, mention of 
which was made last week, were ordered to take care 
of the depreciation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s fleet and to replace old boats that are too small 
for the present lake trade. The new steamers will have 


says: 
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a carrying capacity of 12,000 tons each. With the com- 
pletion of these boats the Pittsburgh Steamship Company 
will have at the opening of navigation next season 16 
vessels of more than 19,000 tons capacity each, 12 of 
these being 600-ft. steamers. It is figured that during 
a full season these 16 large freighters can move about 
5,000,000 tons of ore. 
————_3s-o____ 
Central and South American Notes. 


SAN JUAN, CENTRAL AMERICA, June 5, 1909.—Chilian 
finances are improving steadily. According to President 
Montt $6,000,000 in gold and $27,000,000 in paper cur- 
rency are now available for public works. The harbor 
improvements at Valparaiso have already cost millions, 
but the Government of Chile will spare no expense in 
rebuilding important port. The treaty with the 
United States has generally been well received in Chile, 
and it is expected that commercial relations will in- 
crease. The public debt has decreased by $1,600,000. 

The Brazilian endeavoring to frame a 
law by which all customs duties are to be paid in gold. 
The Bank of Brazil shows a credit balance of $8,500,000. 

The exports of France to Brazil have increased in the 
last fiscal year by $3,500,000. 
France were $16,500,000. 


this 


Congress is 


The exports of Brazil to 


The Leopoldina Railway is to extend its lines to Mar 
de Hespana. For this purpose a contract has been signed 
with the Sao Paulo & Central of Brazil Railroad. 

Brazil is sending agents throughout Europe to lecture 
on its resources, climate, and especially its agriculture 
aud mines of gold, copper and iron. 

The last report of the Argentine Bank inspector shows 
for 22 banks an increase in deposits of $57,000,000. The 
business at the clearing house amounts to $165,000,C00. 
Deposits of gold are constantly on the increase. 

The late general strike in Argentina which combined 
with the put down by the 
police without further damage. 

The dry season in 


anarchistic movement was 
the pampas has continued for sev- 
the crops are suffering. 

The works for the free zone at 
La Platta, Argentina, are now commencing, and all facil- 
ities will be given at the above port for this purpose. 

The Mollendo, Peru and Bolivia railroads to Arequipa 
are now in good working order. The Chilian concession- 
aires are now pushing work on their lines in Bolivia. 

The late revolutionary scare in Nicaragua, Guatemala 
and Honduras has begun to calm down, and business at 
the ports, Pacific and Atlantic, as well as on the rail- 
roads, is getting normal. Salvador is trying to get cap- 
ital in England to push its railroads beyond the fron- 
tier. An Atlantic outlet for this republic is absolutely 
necessary for its existence, commercial and civil. c 
——_~-e—____ 


A Large Order for Erie City Boilers. 


eral weeks. and 
establishment of a 


The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., has recently put 
on the market a new type of water tube boiler. It has 
just closed a contract with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company for 12,000 hp. of boilers of this type. The con- 
tract was placed with T. H. McGraw, Jr., Pittsburgh’s 
sales manager of the Erie City Iron Works, and is for 
30 boilers of 400 hp. capacity each. They will be installed 
in: the new plant of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
now being built at Aliquippa, Pa. 

The most striking feature of this new boiler, which 
is of the vertical type, is its simplicity. There is only 
one drum used at the top and one at the bottom of the 
boiler, these drums being of comparatively large diam- 
eter. The tubes are bent in varying degrees, somewhat as 
in the Stirling type of boiler. The boiler is said to have 
shown most excellent results in tests made both for ef- 
ficiency and overload capacity. The upper drum is de- 
signed so as to give large liberating surface, and a very 
unique feature is introduced, which insures dry steam. 
Fourteen of the boilers bought by the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company are to be hand fired, the furnaces be- 
ing equipped with Erie City shaking and dumping grate 
bars. The other 16 boilers will be fired with blast fur- 


hace gases. 
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The Testing Society’s Meeting. 





Opening of the Twelfth Annual Convention. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 29, 1909.—The registration 
on the first day gives promise of a well attended meet- 
ing of the American Society for Testing Materials, and 
the programme, in variety and character of papers re- 
lating to materials of construction, is one of the best in 
the society’s history. The iron and steel sessions on 
Wednesday and Thursday morning promise discussions 
of unusual value. 

To the president, Dr. Charles B. Dudley, Altoona, Pa., 
whose ability to draw out discussion from those best 
able to contribute from their experience has been ad- 
mirable always, much of the success of the society’s 
meetings is to be attributed. He welcomed the members 
and guests at the opening this afternoon and at once 
took up the work in hand. The report of the Executive 
Committee showed a net gain of 145 in membership in 
the year, the total now being 1160. Of these 305 are 
also members of the International Association for Test- 
ing Materials. The treasurer’s report showed disburse- 
ments of $9756.07 in the year, with a cash balance June 
15, 1909, of $1217.78. This balance was only secured, 
however, by the advance payment of dues for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1209, to the extent of $3385, so 
that a deficit is likely in the coming year unless a spe- 
cial method of raising funds is resorted to—possibly 
through subscriptions by contributing members who have 
not been called on in the past two years. 

Robert Job and Max H. Wickhorst were appointed 
tellers of the election for members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and W. A. Bostwick, Pittsburgh, and W. R. 
Webster, Philadelphia, were chosen to serve for the ensu- 
ing two years. 

Tests for Insulating Materials, 

C. E. Skinner read a paper on “ The Desirability of 
Standardizing the Testing of Insulating and Other Ma- 
terials.’ With many insulating materials, the speaker 
said, particularly the mineral and vegetable gums and 
waxes, there are no testing methods now available which 
give a satisfactory measure of their desirable or unde- 
sirable qualities. It is also very easy for one skilled in 
the testing of mica to determine whether it is hard or 
soft, or has the necessary flexibility for molding pur- 
poses, but up to the present time no means of measuring 
these qualities has been devised that would give these 
results numerically. It was suggested that if a specific 
form and dimension of test sample for molded insulating 
material, and a certain specific method of making di- 
electric tests, absorption tests, fireproofing tests, &e., be 
adopted for such materials, each producer will get the 
same information as he gets at the present time, but in 
such form that he can understand the information ob- 
tained by any one else in testing the same class of ma- 
terials. 

President Dudley announced that a committee of the 
society on standard tests for insulating materials is now 
in process of organization. 

J. E. Capp, chairman, presented the report of Com- 
mittee N, on hard drawn copper wire, containing the 
proposed standard specifications on hard drawn round 
wire, grooved trolley wire and hard drawn cable or 
strand. On motion these were ordered submitted to a 
letter ballot of the membership. 

Boiler Efficiency and Heat Values of Coal. 

D. T. Randall read a paper prepared by himself and 
Perry Barker on the “ Effect of the Various Constituents 
of Coal on the Efficiency and Capacity of Boiler Fur- 
naces.” Much interesting detail was given of tests con- 
ducted to show the relation between content of volatile 
matter, ash, &c., and the performance of furnaces. The 
paper made the point that laboratory tests are the most 
reliable gauge of the efficiency of coal, boiler tests being 
rather a crude method of making comparisons, particu- 
larly if the fireman is not acquainted with the coals used. 
The general statement was made, in view of the figures 
collated by the writers of the paper, that good results 
may be obtained from almost any coal provided attention 
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is given to the conditions under which it is burned. Put- 
ting it another way, it was stated that a furnace can be 
designed to burn almost any kind of coal with good ef- 
ficiency. First in importance in determining results are 
the heat units in the coal. Next in importance is the 
size of the coal as burned in the furnace. 

In the discussion of the paper, Mr. Randall was asked 
to what extent moisture in coal adds to the efficiency of 
the boiler in view of the presumption that the steam 
into which the moisture is converted adds more to fur- 
nace efficiency than does hot nitrogen or hot oxygen. He 
replied that in general moisture is a bad thing in a 
boiler furnace, absorbing heat at a time when it should 
be given to the boiler and reducing furnace temperature. 
Moisture also carries a large number of heat units out 
through the stack. Furthermore, where steam is injected 
it takes about as much heat to dissociate the gases in 
the steam as is secured from burning the gases. 

Dr. Dudley said that the waste heat problem is one 
of the first in importance in all industries to-day. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad burns 30,000 tons of fuel a day 
and even a small saving per ton means much in a year. 
Tests at Altoona have shown that Pocahontas coal with 
7 per cent. ash and 18 per cent. volatite matter will not 
evaporate as much water as Pittsburgh coal with 12 per 
cent. ash and 34 per cent. volatile matter. The higher 
volatile coals are freer burning and consequently more 
heat units are available. 

Ira H. Woolson, chairman of the Committee on Fire- 
proofing Material, recommended that the specification 
heretofore presented tentatively by his committee be 
now submitted to letter ballot, and it was so ordered. 

A letter was read from Dr. W. W. Hillebrand, chief 
chemist of the Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
asking that the society co-operate with the bureau in 
the preparation of samples of various materials of con- 
struction, which shall be accepted as standards in the 
analysis of such materials. The bureau has already 
widely distributed standard samples of cast iron and 
stee] and is about to co-operate with brass manufac- 
turers in a similar way. The question was referred to 
the Executive Committee at Tuesday’s evening session. 

The address of President Dudley on engineering re- 
sponsibility was received with marked attention and en- 
thusiasm. 

——-~9+@ —--— 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works Incorporated. 


Officials of the Baldwin Locomotive Works have been 
elected as follows: John H. Converse, president; William 
L. Austin, vice-president ; Alba B. Johnson, vice-president 
and treasurer; Samuel M. Vauclain, general superin- 
tendent ; William De Kraft, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. A statement issued by the company reads in part 
as follows: 

This business was founded by Matthias Baldwin in 1831. 
With various changes from time to time in the firm name and in 
the personnel of the partners, it has continued without interrup- 
tion until the present time. During this period upward of 
34,000 locomotives have been built and supplied to railroads 
throughout the United States and various foreign countries 
Present partners are George Burnham, John H. Converse, Wil 
liam L. Austin, Samuel M. Vauclain and Alba B. Johnson. These 
gentlemen wili comprise the officers and Board of Directors of 
the new corporation. The capital of $20,000,000 which the firm 
has hitherto had invested in the business will be the amount of 
the capital stock of the new company. No stocks or bonds will 
be placed on the market. 

The property of the company comprises the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in Philadelphia, with a large branch 
at Eddystone, Pa., the two having a combined capacity 
of 2650 locomotives per annum. The same company will 
also own the Standard Steel Works Company, manufac- 
turer of steel tires and rolled steel wheels, steel and iron 
castings, forgings and springs, located at Burnham, Mif- 
flin county, Pa. 

a a 

The City Council of Cincinnati has passed an ordi- 
nance by unanimous vote that on May 1, 1910, to con- 
tinue until October 1, 1910, the clocks in that city are 
to be turned ahead one hour, thus giving employees an 
additional hour of daylight in the evening for recreation 
or other purposes, 
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PERSONAL 


Donald Parson, sales manager of the Youngstown 
Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has gone to his 
summer home in Maine for a two months’ stay. 

Meehan, Jr., treasurer of the Meehan 
& Construction Company, Lowellville, Ohio, has gone oi 


a European pleasure trip, to return about July 15. 


James soiler 


August Kittleberger, who for the past 15 years has 
been associated with the Clayton Air Compressor Works, 
has engaged by the American Air 
Works as superintendent of its factory in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., producing air compressors and vacuum pumps. The 
suilding, 


been Compressor 


latter company’s offices are in the Havemeyer 
26 Cortlandt street, New York. 

EK. W. MckKeen, with the me 
chanical department of the Union Twist Drill Company, 
has been appointed manager of the company’s New York 
54 Warren street. 

J. R. Bibbins has resigned as publicity engineer with 
the Westinghouse Machine Company 
with B. J. Arnold, director of appraisers of the Public 
Service Commission of New York. 

Arthur Williams of the New York Edison Company 
has been elected a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Museum of Safety and Sanitation. 

R. L. 
sin, who has recently been connected with the depart 
ment of experimental engineering, has entered the service 


heretofore connected 


office, 


to be associated 


Baker, a graduate of the University of Wiscon 


of A. Bement. consulting engineer, Fisher Building, 
Chicago. 
J. H. Barker, formerly sales manager in New York 


of the Northern Electric Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., 
is now connected with the Diehl Mfg. Company, Eliza- 
bethport, N. J. 

E. E. Henner of the [ron 
has been made chief engineer at Duluth. 
ed as engineer of the Hibbing District by Wm. M. Tildeu. 


Oliver Mining Company, 


He is succeed 


O. P. Cherdon has opened an engineering and sales 
office for the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company in 
Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Schneider & Co.’s 


visiting 


and L. Coin of 
Cruesot, France, 
manufacturers in this country the past four weeks, sailed 
for Europe June 24. 

Prof. John J. Porter of the University of Cincinnati 
has recently returned from a three stay in the 
Birmingham District, where he has been conducting a 
furnace test of the Heacock Mountain gray ore of the 
Alahama Ore & Iron Company. 

W. A. Reichert, for the past three years advertising 
manager for the Fort Wayne Electric Works, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Power & Illuminating Engineering Company, 
Alliance, Ohio. This company is a commercial organiza- 
tion co-operating with central stations to increase the 
day load on their plants. 

George G. McMurtry, who expected to sail for Europe 
on the new liner Washington, has delayed his departure 
for about a month. 


Jules Schirmann 


steel works, who have been 


weeks’ 


James J. Mahon, consulting engineer of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, sailed for Europe 
June 30, on a business trip. 

Clyde Calvin has been appointed superintendent of 
the Youngstown department of the United Engineering 
& Foundry Company at Youngstown, Ohio. 

—_—\——_o +e ___—__ 

The Gayley Dry Air Blast in Germany.—Thyssen & 
Co. of Muelheim-Ruhr, who have acquired the develop- 
ment of the Gayley dry air blast for Germany and some 
other European countries, are building a plant for the 
Deutscher Kaiser at Bruckhausen for one furnace of 500 
tons daily capacity. An extension for three additional 
furnaces is provided for. Preparations have gone so far 
that the first plant will probably be in operation before 
the end of the year. It is designed so that in the sum- 
mer months 1500 c. m. of air per minute can be cooled 
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down from 25 degrees Celsius to 5 degrees below zero, 
the moisture being reduced from 18 grammes per cubic 
meter to 5 grammes. An ammonia 
which is driven by a 900-hp. electric motor. 
is to be operated by a Thyssen gas engine. 


compresser is used 
Later on it 
The Gayley 
plant is placed close to the furnaces and to the recently 
completed central gas engine plant, which has a total 
capacity of 50,000 hp. In order to test the dry blast for 
steel making there is being erected at the central plant a 
5000-hp. Thyssen gas blowing engine for supplying the 





hasic Bessemer steel plant with dry blast. 
OBITUARY. 
MILES AYRAULT, Sr.. who has been president of the 


since its 


several 


National Roofing Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.., 
organization, died June 10 after an illness of 
years, 

FRANK PETERSON, superintendent of the Riverside 
Tube Works of the National Tube Company at Benwood, 
W. Va., was killed in an automobile accident June 25. 
He was 45 years old and was a native of Sweden. 

Davip YUILF, of Montreal, Canada, president of the 
Belleville Iron & Horse Shoe Company, Ltd., Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada, died suddenly in Baltimore on June 21. 

ALBERT PAULDING BRAYTON, president and founder of 
the Pelton Water Wheel Company, of San Francisco and 
New York, died at his home in Oakland, Cal., June 25, 
aged 82 years. He went to California in the early fifties 
and was conspicuous in the development of the industries 
of the Pacific Coast. particularly in connection with the 
machinery industry as applied to and hydro- 
electric development. For many years he was a member 
of the firm of Rankin, Brayton & Co., who operated the 
Pacific Iron Works, one of the pioneer concerns in the 
metal industry in San He retired from that 
connection in 1888 and established the business of the 
Pelton Water Wheeel Company, which, under his wise 
and vigorous administration, has since grown to be one 
of the most prominent concerns in the field of hydraulic 
power development. 

JAMES W. Ler. for 20 years president of the Kilby 
Mfg. Company, founder and machinist, Cleveland, Ohio, 
died June 22, aged 78 years. His death was the result 
of injuries received several weeks before in an automobile 
accident. He was prominent in insurance circles as head 
of the firm of J. W. Lee & Co. 

JAMES H. BLACKBURN, for many years a leading busi- 
ness man in Blair county, died at Williamsburg, Pa., last 
week, aged 81 years. He was long engaged in mining 
and shipping coal, ore and limestone, and for more than 
25 years conducted large stores in various parts of Blair 
County. He was the father of W. W. Blackburn, secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Steel Company. 


mining 


Francisco. 


~~ 


George H. Ashley of the United States Geological 
Survey, has prepared a treatise on Indiana coals for the 
report of the Indiana State Geologist, which will be is- 
sued about September. He sees in the producer gas in- 
dustry a great opening for the low grade coals of that 
State, which until recently have been regarded as prac- 
tically valueless and have been given away or thrown 
aside as waste. He says in his report: “It has been 
plainly demonstrated that not only the medium grade 
coals of the Mississippi Valley can be successfully used, 
but even the lignites and peats.” 


The muck bar mill of the Stewart Iron Company, 
Ltd., at Sharon, Pa., which has been idle for nearly two 
years, is being dismantled to make room for large addi- 
tions to the company’s blast furnace. These will con- 
sist of steel trestles and steel bins, an improved arrange- 
ment for stocking ore, and a new skip hoist. The com- 
pany has mapped out ground and is making improve- 
ments to accommodate a new blast furnace, but no action 
has yet been taken toward its erection. The improve- 
ments now under way will cost about $200,000 and will 
be completed as soon as possible. 
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Iron and Steel. 


Preparations are under way for the rehabilitation of the 
properties of the former Southern Steel Company, and it is un- 
derstood that operations will be resumed as early as is practica- 
ble. 





It is announced that the operations of the Woodstock Iron 
& Steel Corporation will not be affected by the receivership re- 
cently appointed. ‘The furnace of this company at Anniston, 
Ala., is at present out of blast for relining. 

The receivers’ sale of the Waynesburg Forge, Sheet & Tin 
Mills, Waynesburg, Pa., was postponed until Saturday, July 10. 
The property was offered for sale June 19, but the receivers, 
John H. Strawn and Carl Bolby, thought the price much too 
low and adjourned the sale. The highest bid received was 
$17,200. 

No. 5 blast furnace at the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company at Youngstown, Ohio, was put in blast Sunday even- 
ing, June 26, and the entire six blast furnaces at this plant 
are now in operation. Five of the 12 open hearth furnaces have 
been in operation for some time, and the other seven will be 
started as soon as they can be made ready. It is the intention 
of the Carnegie Steel Company to roll open hearth rails at 
this plant to fill orders for open hearth specifications, and it is 
the first time that the Ohio Works has ever been operated on 
open hearth rails. 

Alice blast furnace of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 


pany at Sharpsville, Pa., which has been undergoing repairs for 
some time, will resume blast early in July. 


The Greenville, Pa., works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Greenville, Pa., which was idle for about 18 months, is now in 
full operation. The plant turns out steel bars and small shapes 
and has an annual capacity of about 50,000 tons. 


No. 2 Isabella furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Pittsburgh has been put in blast after a shut down of about 


two weeks. No. 1 furnace at this point has been operated for 
some time on ferromanganese, and it is expected that No. 3 
furnace will be put in operation at an early date. 

General Machinery. 

The National Cycle Mfg. Company, Bay City, Mich., maker 
of bicycles and automobile parts, is extending its main building 
by a three-story addition, 60 x 150 ft., which will be equipped 
with modern machinery as soon as it can be procured and in- 
stalled. A wing, 40 x 80 ft., is also being added for a stock and 
shipping room and inspection work. 

The Mitchell Machine & Boiler Company, Mitchell, S. D., is 
erecting an addition to its works and will install more macbin 
ery. 

The Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis.; Valley Iron Works, Ap- 
pleton, Wis.; Green Bay Foundry & Machine Company, Green 
Bay, Wis., and Glen Falls Machine Works, Glen Falls, N. Y., 
have been awarded contracts for the bulk of the machinery to be 
installed in the large plant of the Marathon Paper MHls Com- 
pany, near Wausau, Wis. 

The Standard Bridge Tool Company, Pittsburgh, builder of 
Thomas spacing and laying-off machines for bridge and struct- 
ural shops, has shipped a spacing table to the Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Company, N. Milwaukee, Wis., and one to the Manitoba 
Bridge & Iron Works, Winnipeg, Man. 

The Daniel H. Stoll Company, manufacturer of presses, dies, 
&e., will add to its plant on Military road, Lansing street and 
New York Central Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y., a two-story brick 
and steel building to cost $15,000. Considerable new machinery, 
principally lathes, drills, &c., will be installed upon completion 
of the building; also some additional foundry equipment. 


The Spaulding Mfg. Company, Grinnell, Iowa, contemplates 
installing additional machinery for making automobile parts, 
and may enlarge its plant. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been awarded a contract for furnishing the tables for the 
new 35-in. two-high reversing blooming mill which the Ports- 
mouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, will install in its 
plant. 


Foundries. 


The American Foundry Company, Indianapolis, 
increased its capital stock from $16,000 to $26,000. 

The plant of the Gadsden Pipe & Fittings Company, manu- 
facturer of cast iron soil pipe, at Gadsden, Ala., will be put in 
operation July 5.- 


The J. W. Pohlman Foundry Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Buffalo, N. Y., with a capital stock of $10,000, to take 
over and continue the business heretofore conducted by J. W. 
Pohlman, with general foundry plant at East Delavan avenue 
and the Erie Railroad. The company’s special line will be the 
manufacture of the Niagara stoves and ranges in addition to a 
general line of gray iron castings. J. W. Pohlman will be pres- 


ident and treasurer and W. F. Pohlman secretary, 


The Syracuse Aluminum & Bronze Company, 530 Leaven- 
worth avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., has plans under way and will 


Ind., has 
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start construction this summer on a one-story brick and steel 
foundry building, with about 60,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
equipment for the plant will consist of a gas producer plant, 
cupola, gas engines and cranes. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa., has been awarded 
contract by the United States Government for boilers for three 
separate installations at Pacific Coast fortifications. There will 
be two 100-hp. water tube boilers for Fort Stephens, Ore., at 
the mouth of the Columbia River, about 110 miles west of Port- 
land; two 150-hp. at Fort Casey on Puget Sound, about 40 
miles north of Seattle, and two 200-hp. at Fort Scott for the 
Presidio which adjoins the city of San Francisco, Cal. This 
contract was awarded after careful examination of the details 
of the equipment offered and a thorough investigation of the 
service rendered by boilers already in operation on the Pacific 
Coast using Calitornia oil as fuel. 

The Newport Bay Electric Light & Power Company, New- 
port Beach, Cal., of which C. H. L. Chriest is president and 
general manager and R. G. Chriest secretary and treasurer, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 


R. W. Oswald, 712 Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, manager 
of the Pittsburgh office of the Atlas Engine Works, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., recently received six orders for engines in one week, 
an order coming in for an engine on each of six consecutive days. 
These engines will be shipped one each to a steel mill, firebrick 
concern, flour mill, planing mill and two to coal mines. 


The Board of Aldermen of Moultrie, Ga., will receive bids 
until July 14 for mater‘al for the enlargement of the water sys- 
tem, including one horizontal compound duplex pumping engine, 
429 tons of 3, 6 and 10 in. cast iron pipe, special castings, hy- 
drants, steel or reinforced concrete tower and tank, &c. 

A new pumping engine is to be purchased in the near future 
by the city of Dowagiac, Mich, 

The City Council at Battle Creek, Mich., has authorized the 
expenditure of $15,000 for a new pumping engine and other im- 
provements at the Goguac water works station. 

It is planned to install a new electric light and power plant 
in the works of the Du Pont Powder Company at Grosse Point, 
near Detroit, Mich. 

A large factory, to cost about $500,000, with power plant 
and complete electrica! equipment, is planned for Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, by Douglas & Co. 

John W. Early, Cclumbus, Neb., is 
market for an engine and electric generator of about 125 kw. 
capacity. 


reported to be in the 


A pumping engine is to be purchased by the city of Wood- 
ward, Iowa, which is now receiving bids for the construction of 
a new water works system. 

Fires. 


The plant of the Kings County Iron Company, 37-41 Wythe 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., was burned June 27, the loss being 
about $25,000. 

The shops of the Pere Marquette Railroad at 
Mich., were damaged $50,000 by fire June 21. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived a contract for the erection of a steel building, 100 x 200 
ft., to be used as an extension to the machine shop at the plant 
of the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance Corporation, Sharon, Pa. 

Advices from Muskegon, Mich., state that the Muskegon 
Boiler Works is to build an addition, 75 x 100 ft. 

The Wisconsin Composite Brick Company, Milwaukee, has let 
contracts for constructing a boiler house, 47 x 74 ft.; engine 
house, 20 x 78 ft.; machinery building, 44 x 78 ft., and other 
parts of a complete new plant. 

Hardware. 

The Imbler Fence & Mfg. Company, Alexandria, Ind., will add 
new weaving machines to double the capacity of the plant. A 
new warehouse will be built. 


Muskegon, 


The Geneva Cutlery Company, Geneva, N. Y., has plans 
under way and will soon start construction on a_ two-story 


addition to its factory. 


Miscellaneous. 


J. H. Wagenhorst & Co., Youngstown, Ohio, report an in- 
crease in their foreign trade on Wagenhorst electric blue print- 
ing machines, late shipments having been made to Norway, 
Sweden, Peru, S. A.: Germany, Yukon Territory, England and 
Brussels. Domestic trade is reported as good. 

A new company in which Peter Gurtler is interested has been 
organized to locate a foundry and automobile factory at Onaga, 
Kan. Work has been commenced upon a building, 40 x 50 ft., 


which will be equipped for the manufacture of a car formerly 
made at Fredonia, Kan.. 


The Simplex Motor Car Company, Mishawaka, Ind., has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 


I. J. Royce & Co., 183 Nebraska avenue, Chicago, IIl., which 
was organized several months ago for the manufacture of the 
Freese adjustable envelope cutter and other specialties, has been 
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incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, the purpose being 


to increase its manufacturing facilities. 

Yhe Cole Motor Car Company has been incorporated at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., with $100,000 capital stock to manufacture 
automobiles and other power vehicles and accessories. John F. 
Morrison wend Joseph J. Cole are at the head of the company. 
A plani will be leased or built. 

The Frazier Stove Company, Anderson, Ind., has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. L. M. Frazier is 
president. 

The Jewel Engineering Company, Paterson, N. J., which has 
been in existence for about three years, has been incorporated, 
with the following officers: Edmund Whittaker, president; E. 
Livingstone, vice-president and secretary, and F. W. Johnson, 
treasurer. Ihe company does a general engineering business 
and is working on several patents which it expects to place on 
the market in the near future but which will be manufactured 
by contract. 

The American Insulating Material Company, Alexandria, 
Ind., has shipped a carload of insulating blocks to Genoa, 
Italy, for one of the vessels of the Italian navy, part of a large 
contract secured by F. K. Sawyer, president of the company, 
during a recent trip abroad. The company has expended $50,- 
000 for a new steel building and machinery. 

The Michigan Stamping Company, Detroit, Mich., will be- 
gin this week to rebuild its plant, which was recently destroyed 
by fire, the new building to be of brick and much larger than 
the old one. About all the mechanical equipment has been ar- 
ranged for, and as it is the intention to operate by electric 
power no boilers or engines will be installed, except the boiler 
that will be installed for heating purposes. 

The Peninsula Milled Screw Company, Detroit, Mich., whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, has leased a building 
which it has already partially equipped and is operating in a 
small way. ‘he company estimates that with the machinery it 
has already ordered, most of which is in transit, that in 30 
days it wiil have its plant in operation on as extensive a scale 
as the one that was destroyed. Practically the whole force is 
engaged in equipping the plant and placing the machinery. 

The Shreveport Creosoting Company has been incorporated 
at Indianapolis, Ind., with $250,000 capital stock, to build and 
operate a plant to preserve railroad ties, street paving blocks 
and other materials by creosoting. ‘The incorporators are K, O. 
Hert, Richard V, Look and Harry W. Griffith. 

The Niagara Klectro-Chemical Company will add to its plant 
on Buffalo avenue, Niagara Falls, N. Y., an experimental build- 
ing, 52 x 118 ft., two stories, and a laboratory and office build- 
ing, 40 x 104 ft., two stories, all to be of brick, stone and steel 
construction. 

The Buffalo Pen Company, recently organized for the manu- 
facture of steel writing pens under the patents of John and Ber- 
tel Gabrieison, will erect and equip a factory building on Rano 
street and the International Bridge industrial branch of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y. Spe- 
cial automatic machines will be used, producing pens in one op- 
eration which have heretofore required three separate machines 
er operations. 

eartehcintscenniclpilgidlprnmneninctenitas 


Fluorspar in Iron and Steel Making.—Ilu Ve lron 
Age of May 27, pages 1692 to 1694, there was reproduced 
a paper on this subject by F. Julius Fohs of Lexington, 
Ky., assistant geologist of the Kentucky Geological Sur- 
vey, which had been read at the New Haven meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers. Mr. Fohs 
calls attention to the fact that the paper had not been 
revised at the time when it was printed by the Institute 
and that an error of some magnitude occurred in the 
equations given at the end of the first paragraph. Equa- 
tions (4) and (5) should have been as follows: 

(4) 3CaF,. + 4S = 3CaS + SF, 
(5) 5CaF,. + TP = 5CaP + 2PF; 
+e 

The American Pulley Company, manufacturer of 
wrought steel belt and sash pulleys and pressed steel 
shapes, Twenty-ninth and Bristol streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is arranging to open its Chicago store at 139 South 
Clinton street on July 1. In this store the company will 
carry a complete line of its belt pulleys and sash pulleys 
for distribution in the Middle West. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y., post- 
ed notices last week of an advance in wages, which is 
practically a return to the basis prevailing before the 
reduction made last spring. 


Reports that the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa., would add a $100,000 plate mill to its 
plant are denied by officers of the company. 
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Trade Publications. 


Seamless Steel Locomotive Flues.—Detroit Seamless 
Steel Tube Company, Detroit, Mich. Booklet. Explains the ad- 
vantages of cold drawn flue tubes and details their composition. 


Lathes, Shapers, Rack Cutting Machines, &c.—Wal- 
cott & Wood Machine Tool Company, Jackson, Mich. Folio. 
This is a series of specifications showing the company’s line of 
machine tools, including engine lathes ranging in sizes from 16 
to 36 in. standard lathes, a 20-in. high speed crank shaper and 
an elliptical gear crank shaping machine, several other types of 
shapers and some automatic gear cutting machines. Each page 


shews a machine and contains brief specifications and descrip- 
tion of it. 


Belt Dressing.—Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. Booklet, 24 pages. Entitled “The Proper Care of 
Belts.” 


Dea!s with the running conditions of belts and takes up 
the methods of preserving them. The Dixon belt dressings and 
their adaptability to different styles of belting are described, and 
suggestions as to their use are given, together with tables show- 
ing the different sizes of belts to be used for different horsepowers. 


Gasoline Driven Locomotives.—Milwaukee Locomotive 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Publication No. 100, 6 x 9 in., 
28 pages Describes gasoline driven locomotives and shows 
standard machines in use on plantations and in installing electric 
railroad equipment. The more important sections of the machine 
are shown and tables are given showing the hauling capacity of 
the different sized equipment. 


Insulating Materials.—The Sterling Varnish Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. F’amphlet. Devoted to insulating varnish which 
can be used on electrical equipment, including asbestos, porce- 
lain switch bases, bare metal surfaces, &c., and its water repel- 
lent and oi] and acid proof properties are mentioned. Direc- 
tions for use are given and prices are quoted. 


Graphite Products.—Jonathan Bartley Crucible Com- 
pany, ‘Trenton, N. J. Catalogue, 7 x 10% in., 34 pages. Shows 
several types of crucibles, including graphite retorts, phosphor- 
izers. crucibles for tilting furnaces, &c. Directions are given 
for the proper handling of crucibles, and views of injured and 
broken crucibles are shown with explanations of the causes 
of the injuries. Illustrations of the graphite mines in Ceylon 
are also given and the method of mining graphite is described. 

Industrial tocomotives.—Ernst Wiener Company, 50 
Church street, New York. Bulletin No. 150. Shows a new 
type of gasoline locomotive made by the company which is built 
to meet the needs of contractors requiring a small and inexpen- 
sive machine for drawing industrial cars. The various parts 
of the locomotive are shown and briefly described, and several 
types of industrial cars are illustrated. The locomotive was 
described in The Iron Age February 11, 1909. 

Electrically Welded Products.—The Electric Welding 
Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Two booklets. One shows 
valve stems, driving shafts, cam shafts and connecting rods 
welded electrically and another illustrates electrically welded 
screws and bolts and lists various sizes. 

Skylights.—The Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Two 
booklets. Skylights which are constructed without the use of 
putty are shown in one booklet, together with a window oper- 
ator used for opening and closing them, and the other contains 
a reproduction of an article from the Railroad Age Gazette, 
March 19, 1969, describing the construction of the Bush terminal 
shed at Scranton, Pa., in which the skylights are used. 


Pipe Cutting and Threading Machinery.—Curtis & 
Curtis Company, Bridgeport, Conn. Catalogue, 7% x 10 in., 35 
pages. The Forbes patent die stocks are shown in a number 
of types, including hand machines and combined hand and power 
machines and power machines. Power pipe cutting and thread- 
ing machines are illustrated, some of which are directly con- 
nected with electric motors. The various parts of the equipment 
are illustrated and some space is given to pipe vises and dies. 


Machine Tools and Optical Instruments.—Warner & 
Swasey, Cleveland, Ohio. Booklet. Deals with the company’s 
two exhibits at the Cleveland Industrial Exposition, one consist- 
ing of machine tools and including a No. 2 hollow hexagon turret 
lathe and a No. 4 geared friction head turret screw machine, and 
the other an exhibit of astronomical instruments. The pamphlet 
illustrates the lathes and a prism terrestrial telescope, a prism 
binocular and the 36-in. Lick telescope installed at Mt. Hamilton, 
Cal. 


Electrical Equipment.—General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Four bulletins. Bulletin No. 4661 shows alumi- 
num lightning arresters for alternating current circuits; No. 
4662 describes recording wattmeters for switchboard service; 
No. 4663 also deals with lightning arresters—in particular multi- 
gap lightning arresters for alternating currents, and No. 4669 
describes Curtis steam turbines for low pressure and mixed pres- 
sure and contains a chart with curves showing tests of an engine 


. in combination with a low pressure Curtis turbine and a chart 


indicating the power, output and capacity secured by installing 
low pressure turbine sets. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





The iron and steel markets are showing numerous 
evidences of strength. Not only are prices advancing 
on both pig iron and rolled products, but manufactur- 
ers are becoming more independent. That they can again 
discriminate in their favors to buyers is shown by the 
manner in which in numerous lines the acceptance of 
orders at present prices is limited to specifications for 
early delivery. Our market reports also lay much stress 
on the general refusal of the mills to extend deliveries 
beyond the date named in the contracts. For this reason 
the month just closing has witnessed a spurt of old time 
activity in the hastening of specifications on low priced 
contracts for bars, plates, rods, structural shapes, &c., 
expiring July 1. 

It is not to be expected that the immediate future 
will show a continuance of this great activity. Mid- 
summer is now at hand with its general tendency to the 
relaxation of effort. Apart from this, the situation 
shows no features of discouragement. 

During the present week the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has blown in three furnaces—the South Sharon 
No. 1, Mingo No. 1 and Ohio No. 5. This carries the 
furnace Capacity in operation up to 82 per cent., including 
in the rating four Gary furnaces. 

It is reported that the International Harvester Com- 
pany is feeling the pig iron market for delivery during 
the first half of 1910. 

Agricultural implement makers find the demand ex- 
ceeding their estimates. It seems certain that they will 
have to make additional purchases of bars and shapes. 

An interesting transaction is the sale by the United 
States Steel Products Export Company of 9000 tons of 
pipe to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company for the develop- 
ment of the oil fields of Persia, which are practically 
controlled by the same interests that operate the Bur- 
mah fields. It may be noted also that the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Company is in the market for 6000 to 7000 tons 
of pipe, which will probably come to this country. 

The labor situation is presenting some interesting fea- 
tures, especially in the sheet and tin plate trade. As 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company after July 1 
will operate all its mills as open shops, the independent 
sheet and tin plate makers who have been recognizing the 
Amalgamated Association are seeking for more favor- 
able terms than they have thus far been able to secure 
from that organization. A conference between these in- 
terests, held in Pittsburgh on Tuesday, was without re- 
sult. It is understood that several leading independent 
manufacturers have flatly refused to sign any scales 
binding them for a year and will also refuse to accept 
any scales calling for higher rates than are paid by the 
leading interest. Should the sheet and tin plate mills be 
closed for some time to await a settlement of this ques- 
tion, it is understood that stocks are ample to keep con- 
sumers supplied. The contingency has been foreseen and 
due preparations were made. The contention between 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company and the Amalgamated 
Association seems to he of a character admitting of early 
and amicable adjustment. 

Contracts for rails placed during the past week have 
not been large, but it is understood that the railroad 
companies have been placing orders for a considerable 
number of steel cars, so that their influence as buyers 
is heing felt in important branches of the steel trade. 

Among the structural contracts closed during the 
week were 9000 tons for the Post Office at the Pennsyl- 
rania Terminal in New York, which was secured by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company; 3000 tons for the Hunne- 
well street viaduct on the Long Island Railroad; 3000 
tons for the Willamette River bridge; 4000 tons for the 
Hewitt-Bryce Building. and a considerable number of 
smaller pieces of work in various portions of the country. 
Building projects continue to come forward in all sec- 
tions and the outlook is decidedly favorable. 

Pittsburgh reports a sale of 25,000 tons of standard 
Bessemer pig iron made by the Bessemer Pig Iron Asso- 
ciation to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company for third 


quarter delivery at $16.15. delivered. This is the largest 
sale of Bessemer iron made in the Pittsburgh District 


for many months. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


June30, June23, May26, June24, 


PIG [RON, Per Gross Ton: 1909. 1909. 1909. 1908. 
Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 
CU. k «saad a rie kee RA bes $16.50 $16.50 $16.25 $16.50 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
| PS eg i ey eee 15.25 14.75 14.50 15.25 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago... 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.85 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.26 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 15.00 15.00 14.25 15.25 
tessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 16.15 16.15 15.90 16.90 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 14.90 14.90 1440 14.90 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 20.00 


BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 


Steel billets, Pittsburgh........ 23.00 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Forging billets, Vittsburgh..... 27.00 26.00 25.00 27.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.00 25.00 24.50 26.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 29.00 29.00 29.00 33.00 
Steel rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel rails. melting, Chicago.... 14.50 14.50 14.25 12.50 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 16.00 16.00 15.25 13.50 
Iron rails, Chicago..........+. 17.00 17.00 17.00 15.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.00 
Car. wheels, ChicOgoa.. < os 0:0 00 16.00 16.00 15.00 13.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia...... 15.25 15.00 15.00 13.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 16.00 15.75 15.50 18.25 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicage..... 14.50 14.50 14.00 11.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia..16.00 16.00 15.25 13.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Refined iron bars, Philadelphia... 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.385 1.35 1.30 1.50 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.45 1.40 1.30 1.40 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.41 1.36 1.36 1.56 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.25%” 129 1.20 1.40 
lank plates, tidewater, New York. 1.46 1.41 1.46 1.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ tae” 6:30 1.30 1.60 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.46 1.41 1.46 1.76 
jo ey . eric 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.60 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.46 1.41 1.46 1.76 
Angles, Pitteburghs<.......05% 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20© 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.95 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.75 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 
METALS, Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York.....:.. 13.874%413.25 13.50 13.00 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 13.1214 13.00 13.25 12.8714 
Beer, WOW TOPE. . cicccvcaese 5.35 5.40 5.20 4.55 
Speer, Bt. LOG. . o.6scccg con 5.27% 5.27 5.05 4.40 
BM, TOU BOMEc es ceeccscesaes 5.35 4.35 4.40 4.50 
Re te RIO eed e's oaeecee 4.30 4.20 4.30 4.40 
Pee OW TR. ois Bees 29.15 29.05 29.15 27.60 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.50 7.50 7.75 8.50 
pe. re 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 lb., New York.... $3.64 $3.64 $3.64 $3.89 
~~ +e -—- 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh. 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buffalo, 
1le.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15¢c.; Indianapolis, 17e. ; 
Chicago, 18e.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; New Or- 
leans, 20c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45¢c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are SOc. on plates, structural steels and sheets, No. 11 
and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., 
inclusive, 1.30c. to 1.35¢., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.40c., 
net: H-beams over 8 in., 1.50c.: angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, 
4 in. and up, 1.35¢c., net; angles, over 6 in., 1.40c., net; 
angles, 3 x 8 in. and up, less than % in., 1.50¢., base, half 
extras, steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.40c., net; zees, 3 
in. and up, 1.35¢., net; angles, channels and tees, under 3 
in., 1.25¢., base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card: deck 
beams and bulb angles, 1.60c., net; hand rail tees, 2.70c., 
net; checkered and corrugated plates, 2.70c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 64% in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.30c. to 1.35¢., base. Extras over this price are as 
follows : 


Tank, ship and bridge quality, 4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 


| 


a 
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Steel plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
square foot, shall be considered 4-in. plate. Steel plates over 
72 in. wide must be ordered \-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. 

Percentages as to overweight on plates, whether ordered to 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 

Gauges under \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. plates 


eo erer e eroe aseserees $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 5 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9...... .25 


All sketches (excepting straight taper plates vary 
ing not more than # in. in width at ends, nar 


rowest-end being not less than 30 in.)........ 10 
Ce BI. bs 5 tab oels.s ws hoe sshd nea eens .20 
Boiler and flange steel plates................+.- 10 
*“* A.B. M.A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates... .20 
COE MNES cap be Sceecrenecienews see ss yp BO 
J SE eee ee eee eee Te ee ee 40) 
Locomotive frebot GEOG 6... anes ccs ccc sees ne ae Fe 
Shell grade of steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in............ .05 
For widths over 110 in. up to 115 im............ 10 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in............ 15 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in............ 25 
For widths over 125 in. up to 130 in............ 50 
Oe WS DVOE DOO Bis on 'c 00 0.0 von ewe en cnaees 1.00 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 days, Pacific Coast base, 1.30c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Blue 
annealed sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 1.65c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 
1.70c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.05c.; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.05c.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.; No. 27, 2.15c.; No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 
29, 2.25c.: No. 30, 2.35¢. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.25c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.35c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.50c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.65c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.85c.; No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.25c.; No. 29, 3.25c.; No. 30, 3.60c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28, 1.55c. per square. Galvanized roofing sheets, 
No. 28, 2.80c. per square for 2\%-in. corrugations. 

Wrought Pipe.—Discounis on steel pipe, % to 6 in., in 
earloads to the largest trade, are 81 and 5 per cent. off list, 
and on iron pipe, 345 to 6 in., are 78 and 5 per cent. off list. 


Boiler Tubes.—Regular discounts are as follows 


Boiler Tubes 


Steel 
SP ta Rs ac aur bie bie bake Seem eae > yb) ay erew ae eels 50 
4s ROD RE eee re eee reer ee 62 
an CRS RS pecs celle ee we ea Pee eh wes oo OS Kea S48 70 
Bt Eis sels dines CRG sift eU Ole 6 ol EKOS Sains oc be ws S 64 
lta cnet ack eae tate sine iS FE a lo Erk eee 62 


214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Wire Rods. 


rods. $29 to S30. 


sessemer rods, $29; chain rods, $29; basic 
Oh Oe !:O:O*OCO 


> 
Chicago. 
FISHER BUILDING, June 30, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

The heaviest tonnage of new business in finished mate- 
ria] placed last week came from the railroads in the form 
of track fastenings of which in tie plates alone the Illinois 
Steel Company entered 13,000 tons. Further heavy pur- 
chases of track fastenings are expected to follow as a result 
of the recent rail orders placed by the Harriman lines. Spec- 
ifications against contracts for bars, plates and structural 
shapes expiring July 1 have in the past few days been 
crowded forward owing to the fact that the mills have signi- 
fied their intention of canceling all low priced tonnage un- 
specified at the date of expiration. Refusal to extend de- 
liveries beyond date of contract points conclusively to the ex- 
istence of a more stable market and the anticipation of a 
rising tendency in prices. Some difficulty is encountered in 
securing prompt deliveries, especially on the heavier lines of 
rolling mill products, but the extent of the delay thus far ex- 
perienced has not resulted in any serious inconvenience to 
consumers. The possibility of a suspension of operations in 
a number of the Western bar iron mills through failure to 
effect a settlement of wage scales has been averted by the 
harmonious adjustment of this matter at a meeting held 
last week between the Western Bar Iron Association and 
the Amalgamated Association. Signs of weakness are rapidly 
disappearing in all divisions of the market, and while some 
fetup in the present demand is looked for in July and pos- 
sibly in August, rolling schedules are well enough filled up 
to relieve any anxiety on this account. 

Pig Iron.—The market shows little activity so far as 
actual buying is concerned. There is some demand for 
malleable Bessemer, one lot of 1000 tons having been taken 
last week by a foundry connected with the agricultural im- 
plement trade. Sales generally were confined to small re- 
quirements. There are, however, some round lot inquiries 
in the market, the largest of which, including 10,000 tons 
of foundry iron for last half delivery, is from an agricul- 
tural implement concern. The price on Southern iron has 
settled firmly at $12, Birmingham, and sellers in this mar- 
ket stoutly maintain that this figure is not being shaded 
even on orders for prompt shipment. There is no change 
in the situation respecting Northern furnaces except that 
$16 at furnace is now generally accepted as the absolute 
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minimum on iron for third quarter delivery, while on exclu- 
sively fourth quarter business some leading producers are 
asking $16.50. A decidedly firmer tone exists throughout 





the entire market. The following prices are for July, 

August and September delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 16.00 to 16.50 
pmortmerm Wooten, No, 2s... icc c vaece 17.50 to 18.00 
EN SUN, EO os. ose wives & oa 0% 5 to 17.35 
Southern coke, No. 2.... 16.85 
Southern coke, No. 3..... 16.35 
Southern coke, No. 4 15.85 
Southern coke, No. 1 17.35 
Southern coke, No. a 16.85 
Southern gray forge .. 14.85 to 15.35 


EONS NCETM Cus ws 6 phe, oie ereceu ocala 14.60 to 1 
Malleable Bessemer...... Gs Acabie abt ten eee 16.50 to 17.00 
ata. cata ee 17.40to 17 


Standard Bessemer 90 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 %. 19.90to 20.40 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8 . 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 %. 21.90 to 22.40 


(By Mail.) 
Billets and Rods.—No transactions of importance in 
forging billets are reported, but there is an inquiry in the 
market for 1000 tons. The market seems to range between 


$26 and $27, base, Chicago, with a stronger leaning toward 


the latter figure. A good tonnage of specifications against 
recent contracts for axle billets placed is coming to the mills. 
Wire rod specifications are coming out freely, and there is 
some new buying. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Instead of centering upon 
rails, as has been the case for several weeks, railroad buying 
has turned to track fastenings. One of the large Western 
systems has placed an order with the Illinois Steel Company 
for 10,000 tons of tie plates, which is in addition to a like 
amount placed earlier in the season. Other orders for tie 
plates from Western roads aggregating 3000 tons went to 
the same company. Inquiries are out from the Northern 
Pacific for 600,000 tie plates, amounting to about 3000 tons. 
Specifications for spikes and bolts are very heavy. New rail 
tonnage entered since last report is limited to scattered 
orders, of which the Illinois Steel Company booked 3000 
tons, while 1000 tons of 7O0-lb. went to an Eastern mill. 
Business in light rails is considerably improved. More light 
rail tonnage has been booked in June for the No. 2 mill at 
South Works than at any previous month for a year. We 
quote on light rails as follows: 40 to 45 lb. sections, $26; 
30 to 35 Ib., $26.75: 16, 20 and 25 lb. $27; 12-lb., $28, 
Chicago, less 50c. a ton on lots under 500 tons and $1 a ton 
on lots over 500 tons. 


Structural Material.—\Last week's closures of fabricat- 
ing contracts included none of the larger projects now under 
consideration. Quite a number of small orders were en- 
tered. ‘The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul placed 1400 
tons of bridge material, divided between the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Company and the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Company, the former taking 900 tons and the lat- 
ter 500 tons, The Chicago & Northwestern distributed 725 
tons between Worden-Allen Company and the Modern Steel 
Construction Company. The contract for 500 tons required 
for the las Vegas (Nevada) shops of the Salt Lake City, 
San Pedro & Los Angeles Railroad was taken by the 
Llewellyn Iron Works. The White Building, 389 tons, and 
the Spreckles Theatre. 388 tons, San Francisco, have both 
been let. None of the more important local work upon 
which figures have beer taken was included in the week’s 
business. Specifications for fabricated material are plenti- 
ful. The mills likewise are receiving a large volume of ton- 
nage in specifications against contracts. Practically all of 
the mills are notifying customers that on all low priced con- 
tracts expiring July 1 the tonnage remaining unspecified on 
that date will be canceled. The local mills are not prom- 
‘sing shipment earlier than three to four weeks from receipt 
of order. Prices on store shipments were last week ad- 
vanced $1 a ton by all of the leading jobbers, who are now 
holding at 1.70c., base. Mill prices are unchanged, and are 
very firm at 1.48c., Chicago. 

Plates.—In addition to the heavy tonnage of specifica- 
tions coming out a fair amount of new business is being 
placed. Some fair sized orders have recently come from the 
local car shops, which are gradually getting more active. An 
order for 5200 cars, said to have been placed by the Harri- 
man lines, is understood to haye been distributed between 
three of the leading car shop interests. Several other roads 
now in the market will likely place orders soon for lots of 
500 to 1000 cars, and considerable more plate tonnage is ex- 
pected from this source. Jobbers are specifying heavily 
against existing contracts, and their stocks are moving bet- 
ter than for some time. Store prices have been advanced $1 
a ton to a basis of 1.70c. on store shipments, and this price, 
it is reported, is absolutely maintained. The South Works 
mills are running from three to four weeks behind on de- 
liveries, but some slacking in demand is looked for during 
July and August. Mill prices are firm at 1.48c., Chicago. 

Sheets.—The gradual increase in demand for sheets has 
had a strengthening effect upon prices, which are now sub- 
ject to but little concession. Prices are especially firm on 
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prompt shipments, which are not now obtainable from all 
makers. The best delivery offered by the local mill on gal- 
vanized and box annealed is from five to six weeks and on 
blue annealed from six to seven weeks. Car roofing sheets 
are in better demand. The Great Northern Railway has 
an inquiry out for three carloads of roofing sheets, and a 
better run of orders is expected to follow the continued ex- 
pansion of car building. 

Bars.—At the meeting of the Western Bar Iron <Asso- 
ciation and the Amalgamated Association held last week a 
settlement of the wage scale was effected. With the excep- 
tion of one clause, which was slightly amended, no impor- 
tant changes, it is stated, were made. Bar iron prices have 
firmed up somewhat, and 1.35c., Chicago, is now recognized 
as minimum on deliveries within the next 60 days. On con- 
tracts further ahead 1.40c, is being asked by most of the 
mills. Owing to the fact that some of the Western mills 
will shut down for inventory and repairs for at least two 
weeks beginning July 1, more orders for immediate ship- 
ment are being placed and the mills are running fuller than 
for several months. There is little new demand for steel 
bars, but specifications continue fairly heavy. The leading 
interest is not promising better than 30-day deliveries, with 
the prospect that they will become more extended. An ad- 
vance of $1 a ton made by local jobbers last week fixes the 
rate on store shipments at 1.60c., Chicago. Mill prices are 
reported as absolutely firm at 1.38c., Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—Trade in merchant pipe holds practi- 
cally even as to volume. Buyers continue to cover their re- 
quirements for not more than 30 days ahead. Because of 
the regularity and promptness with which mills are able to 
execute and ship orders, more extended anticipation of re- 
quirements is at present unnecessary. There is no change 
in prices, which are reported to be well maintained. 

Boiler Tubes.—The growth of demand from contract 
and railroad boiler shops is very slow, and there is com- 
paratively little pusiness moving. Trade is restricted to 
occasional carload orders from mill and the smaller lots from 
store, 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Although no award of the 2500 tons 
for Cincinnati, on which bids were opened last week, is re- 
ported, it is stated that the Dimmick Pipe Company was the 
low bidder: 550 tons purchased for Mount Healthy, a sub- 
urb of that city, went to the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company. <A general contract let by Auburn, 
Kan., which included 700 tons of pipe, was taken by the 
Kratz & Craig Construction Company, Omaha. Beyond the 
usual run of routine orders for water works extensions and 
repair work, there is little new business in the market. We 
quote per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 4 in., 
$27.50; 6 to 12 in., $26.50; 16 in. and up, $25.50, with $1 
extra for gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Trade in old material seems to have 
reached a halting point so far as the dealers are concerned. 
Consumers are apparently well supplied, and there is no 
urgent demand in any quarter. The railroad lists offered 
last week were disposed of at slightly lower prices than had 
been realized on recent sales. <A lot of about 350 tons of 
car wheels was taken by a consumer at $16 on connecting 
line. The rolling mills are buying only such odd lots as 
ean be picked up at advantageous prices. A list of about 
3500 tons will be closed by the Rock Island this week, of 
which a considerable portion is wrought scrap. The follow- 
ing prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 


ON BOR DOIN «v.45 Rie Kea 's 6 wee b's He $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft?;........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

Sock Gor Ghaentiowy vib... che deeée 22.50to 23.50 
COE RI I. fais wl sit oicmunis bie <lejaibio tele 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting stcel scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 14.50 to 15.00 
SP ROO 4s See cWlie Gecedes 11.50 to 12.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
NN 8 i bis re ak aie aces eM $15.75 to $16.25 
ona a oe ae age 5 eau 9 18.50 to 19.00 
OUGE ORE ES os ee aac reece bet 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 13.25 to 13.75 
NO.. 2 POUPOOE WIORBUEs <x oc ccsevcine 12.25 to 12.75 
Springs, knackles and couplers........ 13.25 to 13.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 14.75 to 15.25 
eG; FG CMs his ois ok aD 11.00 to 11.50 
ae oe bap te., 32S 
Pan ME SE ws Wn 4 sic meus emece 9.75 to 10.25 
Machine shop turnings............... 8.00 to 8.50 
pee - I hie ta Sale eK OO dks 6.00 to .50 
SS ee 6.00 to 6.50 
SE So | Sh Per are 7.00to 7.50 
Oe ge Ao a ee ee 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 10.24 to 10.75 
Ph; Sy GOON BONN. 5-05 cigwriigc He WE 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap....... 11.50 to 12.00 
BURTIECUG WONTTORNNO. ook cee eee 13.00 to 13.50 
Agricultural malleable............... 11.25 to 11.75 
IN BS elie e id tig as dow lana chad 9.50 to 10.00 


Metals.—The market is extremely quiet, there being 
little new demand from any source. Copper is especially 
dull, and there is no movement of note in lead or spelter. 
Prices, however, remain practically unchanged throughout 
the list. Like conditions exist in old metals, which are 
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Quotations are as follows: Casting cop- 
per, 1314c.; lake, 14c., in car lots, for prompt shipment ; 
small lots, 4c. to %c. higher; pig tin, car lots, 3lc.; small 
lots, 33c.; lead, desilverized, 4.50c. to 4.60c., for 50-ton lots; 
corroding, 4.75c. to 4.85c.. for 50-ton lots in car lots, 24c. 
per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 5.45c. to 5.50c.; Cookson’s anti- 
mony, 1014c., and other grades, 9c. to 10%4c.; sheet zine is 
$7, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On old 
metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 1314c.; cop- 
per bottoms, 11%4c.; copper clips, 12%c.; red brass, 12c. ; 
yellow brass, 9'%4c.; light brass, Tc.; lead pipe, 44c.; zine, 
4.75e.: pewter, No. 1, 23c.; tin foil, 23c.; block tin pipe, 26c. 


equally inactive. 





Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 29, 1909. 

While a somewhat smaller volume of business has been 
transacted in pig iron, sales of rolled products are numerous. 
and the market for all grades of both crude and finished 
materials is strong, with prices showing an upward move- 
ment. Some sellers of pig iron have advanced prices about 
25 cents a ton, while most makers of plates and shapes re- 
fuse to accept business unless specifications accompany or- 
ders. A lull in buying is expected for a few weeks, 
as the usual midsummer inventories and shutdowns for re- 
pairs, &c., will be made at a number of plants. Activity on 
the part of the railroads, both in the buying of rails and 
rolling stock, is encouraging, and the outlook for business, 
considering the season of the year, is good. 

Pig Iron.—Transactions have been on a somewhat 
smaller scale, as is customary at this season of the year. 
The most important in this territory was the placing of 
orders for an aggregate of 8100 tons of pig iron by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; 6000 tons of coke, analysis iron, 
and 2100 tons of charcoal iron, at prices reported slightly 
under the market. Foundry grades have been taken in 
moderate lots for reasonably prompt delivery at $16.50 to 
$16.75, delivered, for No. 2 X. An advance of 15c. to 25c. 
a ton has been announced for third quarter delivery by a 
number of sellers. The Lehigh Valley furnaces, which are 
particularly active in this movement, have named $16, at 
furnace, as their flat price for No. 2 X foundry, for third 
quarter, this being equal to from $16.65 to $16.75, delivered 
in this vicinity. This grade can, however, still be had from 
makers who are not so extensively sold up at $16.50, de- 
livered during July and August, but the quantity available 
at that price is said to be limited. No. 2 plain foundry 
has figured quite actively in the week’s sales, this grade 
commanding, as a rule, $16, with a few sales reported at 
$16.25, delivered. The demand for low grade irons is still 
quite heavy, the cast iron pipe foundries in this territory 
being in the market for an aggregate of close to 20,000 
tons; but very little is to be had at buyers’ ideas of prices, 
which range from 25c. to 50c. below those of sellers. Vir- 
ginia foundry grades have been somewhat more active, sales 
of a number of moderate lots of No. 2 X and No. 2 plain 
being reported at the market. Prices are being well main- 
tained. The demand for forge iron has been less active, ow- 
ing to the usual midsummer suspension of the mills. There 
is, however, little of this grade being offered and prices are 
firmly held. One inquiry for 8000 tons of basic iron has 
been before the trade from an Eastern steel mill for Sep- 
tember delivery. Sellers hold firmly at $15.50 for such de- 
livery. The local demand for low phosphorus iron has been 
comparatively dull; one seller, however, disposed of a lot 
of several thousand tons for Western shipment, at un- 
changed prices. The announced advance in prices may check 
buying to some extent until the trade knows that the ad- 
vances will be maintained. The available tonnage at the 
old basis will, however, have to be disposed of before the 
advance becomes general. The following range of prices for 
standard brands, third quarter, delivered in buyers’ yards, 
eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, is named: 





Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry. $16.50 to 316.75 
Eastern Pennsyivania, No. 2 plain.... 16.00 to 16.25 
Viens, 260. 3. SOMMER 6s: 0 0:6:2-0:6:600 16.50 to 17.00 
Were EtG, & DORMNA 6 0:0 sc 6o> noseneee 16.25 to 16.75 
ee NS v's Fine a ay 9'e.6 5.0 a0 ot see aes & 15.25 to 15.5 
NG Gaiucet wry bes orks fae RO Es i cana cence et 5.5 
Ee WONTON... 2x sieea we pica cnck ee 19.50 to 2 


Ferromanganese.—The market appears to be gradually 
becoming stronger. There has not been any particular de- 
mand from consumers in this territory, although sales in 
moderate lots for Western shipment, both for last half of 
this year and first half of 1910, have been reported at slight- 
ly higher figures. For shipment over the balance of the year 
$41.50 to $42, f.o.b. Baltimore, is being quoted, while for 
the first half of next year, $42.50 to $43.50 is named. 

Billets.—There has been some inquiry for forward 
shipment, but makers are not anxious for such business, ex- 
cept at advanced prices. Prompt rolling billets can be had 
at $25 to $25.50 delivered, and some small business has been 
done at those figures. A- good share of the recent demand 
has been for special analysis steel, which commands a slight 
premium. Forging steel takes the usual advance of $2 a 
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tun, the customary extras applying for high carbons and 
special sizes. 

Plates.—The demand continues active and the mills are 
booking heavier tonnages. A larger productive capacity is 
to be noted in several instances. Consumers would contract 
for heavy tonnages, but a number of mills refuse to accept 
business at current prices except when orders are accom- 
panied by specifications. Orders of considerable size have 
been taken by Eastern mills for boat and bridge steel and a 
good volume of business is in sight. While there is no 
change in prices, 1.45c. to 1.55c. being named for ordinary 
plates delivered in this territory, they apply to a large ex- 
tent on prompt business only. 


Structural Material.—The Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway has placed a contract for 1200 tons of bridge work 
for its Ninth street elevated with Lewis F. Shoemaker & 
Co. of this city. The American Bridge Company was the 
low bidder for 3500 tons of bridge work, under contract No. 
11, for further work on the same job, but the formal con- 
tract for the work has not yet been placed. Structural mills 
in the East are taking a good volume of business and are 
unable to make deliveries as promptly as heretofore. The 
market is strong and prices are being fully maintained at 
1.45¢c. to 1.55¢., according to specification, for delivery in 
this territory. 

Sheets.—An increased tonnage of business has been 
placed during the week; in many instances, however, to cover 
requirements during the coming suspension of mills. Very 
little business for forward delivery is on sellers’ books, nearly 
all orders being for prompt shipment at unchanged prices, 
which for delivery in this territory range as follows: Nos. 
18 to 20, 2.40c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 

Bars.—There is a trifle more business around, consumers 
buying for their near future requirements, covering the 
usual suspension of mills during the coming month. The 
tonnages taken, however, are not large, although the leading 
mills are getting somewhat better prices, ranging from 1.45c. 
to 1.50c., delivered in this territory. Lower prices, how- 
ever, are still being named by some mills, making a limited 
range of sizes. The movement in steel bars is not very 
heavy, prices ranging from 1.40c. to 1.45c.. delivered. 

Coke.—More activity is to be noted. some contracts 
having been made for delivery extending until April, 1910. 
Scume business in furnace coke has been done at $1.65 to 
$1.75, at oven, while foundry coke commands $2.10 to $2.25, 


at oven, depending on tonnage, delivery and grade. For de- 
livery in this territory quotations range as follows: 
Connellsville furnace coke.............$3.90 to $4.10 


I MMOS 4 nro are Se ee Re 425 to 4.50 
Mountain furnace ecke...............-. 3.50 to 3.70 
Foundry coke 3.80 to 4.10 


Old Material.—The market is quiet, transactions being 
usually in comparatively small lots. Dealers still refuse to 
let any important tonnages go at the present price level, and, 
notwithstanding the fact that business has been rather light, 
prices are strong in nearly every grade. The only weak 
spot has been in No. 1 railroad wrought, which has declined 
about 50c. a ton. <A few sales of heavy melting steel in 
500-ton lots have been reported at $16, delivered, but no 
large tonnages are offered. While prices are to some extent 
nominal, the following range about represents quotations for 
delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby 
points: P 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $16.00 to $16.50 


EIU. UDINE so oo ee.5 54 ks Ries 0 64 o's 20.00 to 20.50 
fn Be. ene 21.00 to 21.50 
ee eo ee oe 23.25 to 24.00 
ESS Se eee eae ae 19.50 to 20.50 
2 De OR ee ae ee eres 15.25to 15.75 


Choice No. 1 R. R. wrought......... 
SOOO “GUE. . <6 o5k o dtok-w'es a ws 
matirced maiieable...........<s. 
Wrought iron pipe.......... ...ee. 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap...... oS cals Katka 13.50 to 14.00 
Pe a ee ee oe 9.50 to 10.00 


17.50 to 18.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
14.50 to 15.00 





Wrought turnings................. .. 12:50 to 13.00 
SY SII = nie a slo's ws Sul O'S « n.d. os ale 12.50 to 13.50 
nT ESS conc ah GhG ch ce dens 10.50 to 11.00 
Ne ns so sikv 6 hmsia ss 0 sks sa~eene 13.50 to 14.00 
. . 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 28, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—Quotations now ruling are 50c. per ton higher 
than at the time of last report, with indications favorable 
for their maintenance. The feature of the past week’s events 
was the temporary withdrawal from the market of the only 
producing interest that has adhered to the schedule of $11.50 
Birmingham for entire last half deliveries. By the action 
just referred to, the available tonnage for third quarter, or 
prompt shipment. was left practically in the hands of two 
concerns. The quotation of $12 Birmingham for No. 2, 
which has been established, is understood to apply only to 
third quarter deliveries, but it is probable that the price 
could be made to apply te last half, notwithstanding the 
fact that two of the leading interests ask a premium of 50c. 
per ton for such delivery. For early shipments the $12 
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basis cannot be shaded. In one instance an effort to secure 
5000 tons at $11.50 per ton, for shipment within 60 days, 
was unsuccessful, and the fact that those figures became 
very attractive before the advance is indicated by the num- 
ber of telegraphic acceptances recorded. There have as yet 
been no sales of special significance effected at the advanced 
price, but on favorite brands in comparatively small lots the 
further advance of 50c. per ton for strictly last quarter 
shipment does not prohibit engagements. It is noted that 
but few of the producing interests are solicitous of last 
quarter commitments, and the number of recent requests 
to anticipate deliveries of third quarter engagements is such 
as to indicate a gradual permanent increase in the consump- 
tion. The producing capacity now idle is in practically all 
cases being repaired, and the consensus of opinion of the 
best authorities favors a normal rate of production at a 
not far distant date. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—It is understood that 3000 tons of 
water pipe, on contract just awarded by the city of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will be furnished by the Dimmick Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. ‘To the list of prospective lettings there 
is no addition, but the aggregate of small lots for mainte- 
nance work is attractive and producers generally are well 
supplied with orders. The aggregate of small orders pend- 
ing at this time is roughly estimated at 7500 to 10,000 tons. 
There is no change in quotations, and in view of the recent 
advance in the price of pig iron local producers are inclined 
toward a higher basis. We quote water pipe as follows, per 
net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $25; 8 to 12 in., $24; 
over 12 in., average $23, with $1 per ton extra for gas pip®. 

Old Material.—Transactions of the past week are not 
dissimilar to those recorded during the week previous. Deal- 
ers adhere to quotations and expect to move the accumula- 
tions at even better prices than are asked, but consumers 
are slow to take hold, other than for bargain lots. Dealers’ 
prices are as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


Ce ee Stans ra ns 2.516 we a ae cue ws $13.50 to $14.00 
Se BI oc 351s aw Fn a. 6 le wo ete 14.50 to 15.00 
CR CORRE TR 646 ko rks shaw sleep KEES 12.00 to 12.50 
No, 1 rellrasd Wrougmt....wisccscasacs 12.00 to 12.50 
MO. BS Sere “WHOUEME. 6. ccc eres 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 country wrought.. ea phe 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 2 country -Wrougnt, ..i.occcs cede 8.50 to 9.00 
ee ere eee oe 10.50 to 11.00 
ee MR a oan co Ss hie eo bees 10.50 to 11.00 
Standard car wheels..........-cscse0s 12.00 to 12.50 


8.50 to 9.00 


Stove plate and light cast............ 
4.00 to 4.50 


Cee - bs ew we ee eke eevee 


+e 
Cincinnati, 


CINCINNATI, OunTO, June 30, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

The first half of the year closes in this market satisfac- 
torily with all interests, crude and finished alike. In the 
machine tool line, some especially good inquiries have come 
in the early mails of the week, and the larger establishments 
report the closing week of June the best of the month. The 
jobbing foundries are rapidly getting into normal conditions 
of melt: the largest to-day purchased 1000 tons of foundry 
iron for delivery over the remainder of the year. Agents of 
the finished material makers are not actively seeking busi- 
ness because of restrictive instructions from headquarters 
and prices on everything seems to be hardening. 

Pig Iron.—The routine of the iron market to-day has 
shown for the first time characteristics of the 1907 June, and 
some good sized transactions have been closed in the last 
two days by wire and long distance telephone. The Southern 
market is firm at $12 flat, Birmingham, one large interest 
asking $12.50, while several have entirely withdrawn for 
the third quarter. A sale of Nos. 3 and 4 foundry, 500 
tons of each, for immediate delivery, at $11.50, Birming- 
ham, to a prominent pipe interest, establishes a new stand- 
ard of valuation on low grades, and will probably influence 
that particular market for some days. It is reported here 
that one of the largest Southern furnace interests has sold 
40,000 tons of iron in the past six days, for delivéry over 
the remainder of the year. For a June record one of the 
largest pig iron concerns here reports an average sale of 
5000 tons per day, against 8000 tons for May, which is con- 
sidered excellent under the circumstances. Some forge iron 
is wanted by a melter in Chattanooga territory, but aside 
from this the demand does not seem as strong as a few 
weeks ago, and this grade can probably be bought at between 
$10.50 and $10.75, Birmingham. In the local district the 
range is the same, namely, $14.50 to $15, Lronton, with but 
one interest, producing special iron, asking the higher price. 
But three furnaces are in blast in this district—Nellie, Lron- 
ton Iron and Ashland—and there are still some big stocks 
on furnace yards, which, however, are subject largely to con- 
tract shipments. Basic is stronger. It is quoted at about 
$12, Birmingham. The leading agricultural interest is said 
to be in the market for a heavy tonnage of foundry iron, and 
the leading soil pipe interest is also buying heavily. A cen- 
tral Ohio concern to-day asks for 1000 tons of Southern and 
500 of Northern foundry for delivery over the last half. The 
local foundry, which has been negotiating for some time, to- 
day bought 1000 tons of Northern and Southern special 
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analysis iron at a price said to be a shade under $12. Lead- 
ing sellers in this field predict a $13 minimum market by 
August 1. For early delivery, based on freight rates of 
$3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from the Hanging Rock 
District, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati as follows: 





Southern coke, No. 1 foundry..........csccees $15. 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry.............cee0.% 15. 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry.........$14.50to 14. 
NS A rea re 15 
ee Oo. Se ren 15. 
Southern coke, gray forge............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Ohio allvery, & per ‘cent. silicon,........csvecces 19.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 1............ 15.95 to 16.20 
OR. Ce a eee 15.70 
Lak2 Superior coke, No. 3............ 14.95 to 15.20 
Standard Southern car wheel......... 22.25 to 23.25 
Lake Superior car wheel.............. 20.75 to 21.75 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—Furnace coke is dull, contracting being for the 
most part finished for the six months’ and year’s period. A 
furnace in the Ironton District has been seeking a supply 
of Pocahontas for the last half. This furnace being now out 
of blast, it is argued that arrangements are being made for 
blowing it in at an early date. ‘There is obtainable some 
July and August furnace coke (Pocahontas) at about $1.60, 
at oven, but over the balance of the year $1.65 to $1.75 is 
named. Connellsville foundry grades are still quotable at 


$2 to $2.25 on contract, and Wise County grades on about - 


the same basis. Pocahontas foundry is quotable at $2 to 
$2.10, with some shading on immediate deliveries at the 
former price. 


Structural Material.—Shapes are firm, at 1.30c., Pitts- 
burgh, and some interests are asking 1.35c. to 140c. An 
Eastern interest represented here, which has an advantage 
in freight rates west of Pittsburgh, has been securing some 
excellent business in the South at a price of something like 
1,30¢., at mill. The largest building project requiring struc- 
tural steel noted this week is in Nashville, and the Snead 
Architectural Iron Works of Louisville are said to have the 
contract for the material—1S800 tons. All local concerns 
handling structural iron and steel are figuring on some good 
business during the summer and fall. A number of minor 
building operations requiring steel shapes in small lots are 
now in process of construction, .and the run of small orders 
is quite good. 


Bars and Sheets.—The quoted price of 1.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, on steel bars is maintained, but is firmer, and the run 
of small orders is increasing. Some extra buying has been 
noted to cover requirements of the midsummer shutdown 
period of the mills. The demand for iron bars is improving, 
and all local mills are fairly busy. The average price is 
about 1.35c. to 1.40c., and a considerable part of the output 
is going into railroad repair work. There is no change: in 
the sheet situation; all mills in this territory are busy and 
seem satisfied with the outlook. 

Old Material.—There is very little movement in scrap 
as compared with the indications and general outlook from 
the first of the month. ‘The hot weather has seemed to 
embarrass the interests in old metal, and prices are from 
25c. to 50c. off on many items. There are indications of 
interest in relayers, which should develop soon with the 
heavy buying of new rails by the various railroads. For de- 
livery, f.o.b. cars Cincinnati, dealers’ quotations are about 
as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought, net ton......... $14.00 to $14.50 
Cr en i TN, kta ebaao bane 6.50to 7.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 13.50 to 14.50 
Steel turnings, net ton...........0.00. 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 cast scrap, net ton............. 13.50 to 14.00 
pL gS eee 9.50 to 10.50 
One COO Eres, MOE Tom... or cciee 17.50 to 18.00 
Old ivon rails, gross ton.......%..... 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails, short, gross ton....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails, Jong, gross ton........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 56 |b. and up, gross ton. 21.50 to 22.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Low phosphorus s¢erap, gross ton..... - 13.50to 14.00 








J. K. Dimmick & Co.. sellers of coal, coke and pig iron, 
whose general offices are in the Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announce that they have opened a branch sales 
office at 53 Pickering Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. BE. 8S. 
Kendrick is resident manager. 





Buffalo. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., June 29, 1909. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues moderately active as 
to new business, with large specifications on contracts, and 
shows a steady and notable improvement toward greater 
strength from week to week and the resumption of healthy 
and normal conditions. Furnaces in the Buffalo District are 
now operating nearly to capacity and daily shipments are 
increasingly heavy. Reports indicate that foundries draw- 
ing supplies from this district are much busier than had been 
anticipated, and a noteworthy feature at present is the sup- 
plementary buying by consumers who had supposed their re- 
quirements were covered but are coming into the market for 
additional supplies. The ruling prices for prompt and third 


‘required for steel 


ar 
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quarter deliveries are as follows, f.o.b. Buffalo, with slightly 
higher quotations for fourth quarter: 


TUE COORG. oi ws ec ceeds e ds GIRS OO Rie 
ET Ce Ps 5, Gv elas «du < cwatind es 15.00 to 15.25 
ES eer 14.75 to 15.00 
ES cnc ectauw ee eekeaee Gee 14.25 to 14.75 
IEE hel ong eoad wees Chae nd WA 14.25 to 14.50 
Malleable Bessemer............cccee0. 15.00-to 15.50 
I fee aint et ans alles Shia all Ao @) eR 15.50 to 16.00 
I oc Tale cnc dhe aleis maane wake <a ee ss 19.50 to 20.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The leading interest reports 
uninterrupted booking of large tonnages of bars, plates and 
shapes at prices in force before the advance made by the 
independent interests, while many of the latter report they 
are closing as much business as they can handle at the 
higher prices they have put in effect—namely, 1.25c., Pitts- 
burgh, for bars, and 1.35c. for plates and shapes—from cur- 
rent buyers, who were not under contract at the old rate, 
and deliveries are becoming more and more extended. Or- 
ders for railroad material are increasing noticeably. The 
Lackawanna Steel Company this week received an order from 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad for 1000 tons 
of standard rails in addition to other large orders. There 
is considerable movement in rails for electric roads. Struc- 
tural material orders keep up well. The American Bridge 
Company has taken contract for 200 tons of structural steel 
flume construction by the Brownville 
Paper Company, Brownville, N. Y., and the leading interest 
has under consideration a contract for 8000 tons for export, 
which it is expected will be closed this week. The Charles 
F. Ernst Sons Iron Works was low bidder for the 500 tons 
for the McArthur Building, Buffalo, and bids will be closed 
this week for the Granger & Co. warehouse, 800 tons, and 
for the addition to the Buffalo Realty Company’s building, 
450 tons. 


Old Material.—The market is quiet, almost to the point 
of dullness, as many mills are practically out of the market 
until after the inventory season. Buying is confined prin- 
cipally to dealers’ purchases for stock and for placements on 
contracts. Prices are well sustained, however, and there has 
been but little variation from last week’s quotations. Fol- 
lowing are dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 





Heavy melting steel serap............$15.00 to $15.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap.......... 18.75 to 19.25 
We. 1. welivond wrorgnt... . os... <2 secus 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 15.00to 15.50 
eer eecres rere rer. 19.00 to 19.50 


20.75 to 21.25 


NE aes Gwe hic Caw } & eka 


en RD I aes a digis od ead Hie. dee wine 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable....... CS ie iba 14.50to 15.00 
gO eee eee a ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive grate bars............ee.e- 12.00 to 12.50 
NE abd aats 4 han ad <a tn ont CONS <8 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 9%.00to 9.50 


Clean cast iron borings. . 7.50 to 8.00 


No. 1 DUMMCHING SCTAD.. occ vscveccscce 13.00 to 15.50 
No, 2 busheling scrap....... s+. 11.00 to 11.50 
+e. 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 29, 1909. 

Iron Ore.—Shipments have increased heavily and it is 
estimated that the June movement will exceed 5,000,000 tons, 
which will make it about. 2,000,000 tons more than May. 
It seems to be the policy of the large consumers that own 
their own ore properties or have long time contracts to hurry 
shipments so as to get down as much ore as possible early 
in the season. Ore cargoes are now being provided for about 
all the boats in commission, but there is a scarcity of up- 
bound coal cargoes. Nearly all the ore coming to Lake Erie 
ports is being sent forward to the furnace yards. Although 
some sales of small lots are still being made, the ore market 
is generally quiet. The majority of furnace interests that 
have bought ore have purchased their entire requirements 
for the year, but many that will not need ore for some time 
are holding off altogether. Prices, which are being firmly 
maintained, are as follows at Lake Erie docks, per gross 
ton: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25; 
Old Range non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
$3.50. 


Pig Iron.—A round tonnage of Bessemer iron has been 
booked by M. A. Hanna & Co., who will place their Claire 
Furnace, at Sharpsville, Pa., in blast at once, to make 
Bessemer. This stack has been idle since November, 1907. 
They will also place their furnace B, in Buffalo, in blast on 
foundry iron in a few days. Then all of their three Buffalo 
furnaces will be in operation. Prices on Bessemer iron 
have stiffened and one furnace interest has rejected an offer 
of $15.25, Valley furnace, for a 10,000-ton lot. The foundry 
iron market is quiet, the only sales reported being a few 
small lots. Local furnaces will start the second half in good 
shape, having only a small tonnage of second quarter iron 
on their books, on which shipments have been held up, and 
being well sold up for the third quarter. Prices on foundry 
iron are slightly firmer. In the Valley No. 2 foundry is 
firm, at $15.25, and local furnaces are holding to $15.25 to 
$15.50, at furnace, for outside shipment. Local interests 
report a fair demand for foundry iron in other districts, 
particularly the East, some tonnage being placed by some 
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of the large consumers. We quote, delivered, Cleveland, for 
the last half, as follows: 


Bessemer dite cnittins «occks hb eee ena 
157 


Northern foundry, No. 1.....<.ese.e. 5.75 to 16.25 
Northern foundry, No, 2............. 15.25 to 15.75 
Northern foundry, No. 3.......... .. 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry, No. 2.........s06. 15.85 to 16.10 
SCRE bruise 5 vores ep os 60 4 9's mh 8s 14.50 to 14.75 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon..... 20.05 


Coke.—Inquiries are out for the requirements of one 
furnace for the last half. Prices on furnace coke are firmer. 
We quote standard Connellsville furnace coke at $1.60 to 
$1.65 per net ton, at oven, for spot shipment, and $1.75 to 
$1.80 for the last half. Some contracts for foundry coke are 
being placed. We quote standard makes of 72-hr. foundry 
coke at $1.80 to $2.10 for spot shipment and $2.10 to $2.25 
on contract. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications on contracts 
‘ontinue heavy, only one mili agency reporting any falling 
off. Some of the mills had low priced steel bar tonnage on 
their books, for which specifications were to be received be- 
fore July 1, and these contracts have doubtless helped to 
stimulate recent business, so that a slight let up in July will 
not be surprising. Not much new business is coming out 
yet at present prices, but more inquiries are developing. 
Some of the mills are keeping about even on deliveries, and 
others are getting a little further behind. The best deliv- 
ery now promised on steel bars is from five to six weeks. 
Although the leading interest is still quoting steel bars at 
1.20c., Pittsburgh, independent producers report the closing 
of some contracts on the 1.25c. basis. Plates and structural 
material are firm at 1.30c., Pittsburgh, and it intimated that 
the leading interest will advance its price on July 1 to 1.35c. 
A structural shop has closed a contract with an independent 
interest for 1000 tons of plates and shapes at the 1.35c. price. 
The American Shipbuilding Company has closed a contract 
with the Carnegie Steel Company for 9500 tons of plates 
_ and shapes required for the two new lake boats ordered by 
the Pittsburgh Steamship Company. Specifications on this 
contract are already being furnished. Some additional ton- 
nage for boat construction may develop soon. The Supreme 
Court of Ohio has decided that the Cuyahoga County com- 
missioners acted illegally in awarding the contract for the 
Dennison-Harvard bridge, Cleveland, 6300 tons, to the King 
Bridge Company of Cleveland, and the contract will now go 
to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, whose 
bid was slightly lower. The latter company in its bid asked 
for 70 days longer in which to complete the work, and the 
commissioners claimed that the additional cost of inspec- 
tion would more than offset the lower price. Labor organi- 
zations were a factor in the original award, bringing strong 
pressure to secure the contract for the King Company. The 
demand for structural material continues good, a large 
amount of small work still coming up. Some shops, how- 
ever, are still taking fabricated work at low prices. As a 
result of the settlement of the wage scale with the Western 
Bar Iron Association, the local bar iron mills will not re- 
main shut down as long as intended. The Union and Empire 
mills will shut down July 3, and one will probably start up 
in two weeks and the other in four weeks. Bar iron is 
firmer, and local mills have advanced their price $2 a ton 
to 1.45c., Cleveland. The demand for railroad spikes show 
an improvement, and prices are firmer. We quote standard 
sizes at $1.60. The Lake Shore Railroad has placed an ad- 
ditional order for 1000 kegs. The demand for forging billets 
shows an improvement, a number of orders being placed for 
one to two car lots at $30, Cleveland, for prompt shipment. 
Jobbers report an improvement in both mill and warehouse 
business, and their June business will far exceed that of 
any of the few preceding months. 


Old Material.—The market continues fairly firm in 
spite of the dullness which has prevailed for the past two or 
three weeks. Price quotations remain about stationary, al- 
though dealers might have to make concessions if they had 
scrap they were anxious to move. Local dealers are doing 
some business in other districts, but there is practically no 
local demand. One steel mill is taking scrap on contracts, 
but no new sales are being made here. Good prices were 
brought for the scrap sold by the Lake Shore Railroad last 
week. Its heavy melting steel went at about $16; No. 1 
railroad wrought at $15.15, and pipes at $13. Dealers’ 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Oe Re 0 $15.00 to $15.50 
SMO. hat, gale x wen «600s cee 0% 16.50 to 17.00 
ee rey ee ee ee 19.00 to 19.50 
ae 15.00 to 15.50 
oh a eee 14.00 to 14.50 
Relaying rails. 40 Ib. and over........ 21.50 to 22.50 
Agricultural malieable................ 12.50 to 13.00 
PREC UEEEODEG.. . . ww cd nesiocee 14.00 to 14.50 
Light bundled sheet serap............ 8.00 to 8.50 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
SR ET «5 oo vo. o's se Mtge wo ate ss, y ee ee $18.00 


CE, MUN Dos S Deri, get als ide et © 6.50 to 7.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... S8.50to 9.00 
SOn I BOO Cs ce cccascaence 10.00 to 10.50 
i. EI os F ode ah ou ss 6 i'n bo 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 gsafiroa@d wrought.............. 3.50 to 14.00 
CE En FS ele chu e abe £6 12.50 to 13.00 
i MMe wth <5 alpine Mg kc hme 9 10.50 to 11.00 
Bundied tin serap....... 10.00 to 10.50 
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Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, June 30, 1909.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The event of the week is the sale of 25,000 
tons of standard Bessemer pig iron, made by the Bessemer 
Pig Iron Association, through Joseph G. Butler, Jr., to the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company for third quarter delivery, 
on the basis of $15.25 at Valley furnace, or $16.15 delivered. 
This iron will be used in the Bessemer works of the Jones 
& Laughlin Company on the South Side, Pittsburgh, and is 
the largest sale of Bessemer iron made in this district for 
many months. Some time ago the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company bought 10,000 tons and later 4000 tons, but will 
hardly be a buyer of iron again in the near future, as it is 
running its six blast furnaces in the Mahoning and She- 
nango valleys and is now making all the pig iron it will need 
in its Bessemer plant. There is a fair amount of inquiry 
for basic and foundry iron and the whole market is very 
strong. Higher prices on all grades in the near future are 
predicted. We quote Bessemer iron at $15.25, basic $15, 
No. 2 foundry $15, malleable Bessemer $15.25 and gray 
forge at $14 to $14.15, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate 
to the Pittsburgh District being 90c. a ton. We note a sale 
of 400 tons of basic iron at $15, and 300 tons of Bessemer 
at $15.25, Valley furnace. 

Steel.—There is a growing scarcity in the supply of 
both Bessemer and open hearth billets, and the whole steel 
market is strong. Specifications against contracts for bil- 
lets and sheet and tin bars are pouring into the mills, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company having specified in 
June for nearly 110,000 tons of sheet and tin bars. Mini- 
mum prices on Bessemer and open hearth billets are $23 
and sheet and tin bars $25, Pittsburgh, but one leading inter- 
est is holding open hearth billets at $24. The Carnegie Steel 
Company is now quoting forging billets at $27, minimum, 
Pittsburgh. 

(Ry 


Vail.) 


Actual orders entered in June for shipment by the mills 
on practically all kinds of iron and steel products show a 
very heavy increase over May, which month had shown a 
large increase over April. In May the billet and rail sales 
department of the Carnegie Steel Company entered actual 
orders and received specifications against contracts for about 
215,000 tons of billets, rails and track materials, while up 
to June 29 about 230,000 tons were entered, but this will 
be increased to probably 250,000 tons when June expires. 
Actual orders entered by the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and other large 
steel interests in June also show a heavy increase over May. 
The question of making deliveries satisfactory to customers 
is now becoming a serious one with three or four of the 
leading interests. The output of pig iron, steel and finished 
material is steadily increasing, and it is not believed will 
show much falling off in July. While a number of manu- 
facturing plants will close July 1 for 10 days or two weeks 
for repairs and inventory, the shutdown will be as brief as 
possible, as demands on the mills for shipments are urgent. 
Prices on all lines are very strong and dn advance over 
to-day’s prices early in July on structural steel, plates and 
bars is anticipated. The absolute minimum on steel bars to- 
day is 1.25c. and on structural and plates 1.30c., and a good 
deal of business is being entered at these prices. A great 
deal of work is in sight. General conditions in the steel 
trade are now very satisfactory and show a remarkable 
change over the situation that existed in the first two months 
of this year. The Carnegie Company has started up the last 
of its six blast furnaces at the Ohio Works at Youngstown, 
and seven more open hearth furnaces will be started as soon 
as they are ready, making 12 in operation at this plant. It 
is the intention of the company to roll open hearth rails at 
the Ohio Works. Labor conditions are slowly clearing up, 
the Western Bar Iron Association having come to a settle- 
ment with the Amalgamated Association on the boiling and 
finishing mills, practically the same scales having been adopt- 
ed for the year beginning July 1 as were in force in the 
scale year which expired on June 30. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Company has not yet come to a settlement with the 
association, having asked that its Brown-Bonnell and Moline 
mills be run on the open shop basis in the future. It is not 
improbable, however, that the Republic Company and the 
Amalgamated Association will come to an agreement on the 
scale within a short time. On Tuesday afternoon a con- 
ference began between the independent sheet and tin mills 
and the Amalgamated Association, but no settlement has 
been reached. It is not improbable that these mills will 
await the outcome of the contention with the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company before signing the sheet and 
tin plate scales for the current scale year. 

Ferromanganese.—The demand is more active than 
for some time, but while prices are fairly strong, they do 
not seem to be as firm as they were a week or two ago. We 
quote 80 per cent. foreign for July and August shipment at 
$41, and for balance of the year at $42, seaboard, the freight 
rate to Pittsburgh being $1.95 a ton. Some fairly large lots 
of foreign have been sold in the past week, including 600 
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tons at $42 for balance of the year, 125 tons for July and 
August at $41 and 400 tons for delivery up to July 1 of 
next year at $43, Baltimore. Several other fairly large 
sales by leading consumers are reported. 

Ferrosilicon.—Indications now are that the duty on 50 
per cent. ferrosilicon under the new tariff bill will be 25 
per cent, ad valorem, the present duty being $4 a tom. Prices 
are firm and we quote 50 per cent. at $50 to $60, c.i.f. Pitts- 
burgh, which is equal to $63 to $64, Pittsburgh, under the 
present tariff. All ferrosilicon is now being sold c.i.f. on 
account of the buyer, owing to the uncertainty as to the 
new tariff. A sale is reported of 175 tons of 50 per cent. 
for July and August delivery at $63, delivered Pittsburgh. 

Rods.—The demand is only fairly active, most consum- 
ers being covered by contracts against which they are speci- 
fying freely. A sale of 250 tons of open hearth rods is re- 
ported at $29, Pittsburgh. We quote Bessemer, open hearth 
and chain rods at $29, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—The bar iron mills are running to larger 
capacity than for some months, naturally increasing the 
consumption of muck bar, and there is some new inquiry. A 
sale of 500 tons of high grade is reported at $27, Pittsburgh, 
and we quote the market at that price. 

Skelp.-—The demand for grooved and sheared plates is 
heavy at present, one local mill being practically filled for 
the next 60 days. Prices are firm, and we quote: Grooved 
steel skelp at 1.80c¢. to 1.35¢.; shared, 1.40c. to 1.45c.; 
grooved iron, 1.50c. to 1.55¢., and sheared iron skelp, 1.55c. 
to 1.60c., all for ordinary widths and gauges, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Company received some 
specifications for standard sections against contracts and en- 
tered two or three new orders for less than 1000 tons each. 
This company sold and received specifications last week for 
2400 tons of light rails and reports inquiries quite active. 
The Ohio Works at Youngstown is to be put on open hearth 
rails for the first time in its history, in order to take care 
of some open hearth tonnage taken recently by the Carnegie 
Company. We quote standard sections at $28, at mill, and 
light rails are as follows: 12-lb., $28; 16, 20 and 25 lb., $27; 
30 and 35 lb., $26.75; 40 and 45 Ib., $26, all in 250-ton lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Over 250 tons and up to 500 tons, 60c. a 
ton less, and over 500 tons $1 a ton less. Splice bars are 
1.50e.. at mill. 


Plates.—The two ore boats ordered last week by the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company from the American Ship- 
building Company will take about 9000 tons of plates and 
sbapes, which will be furnished by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. Ihe order for three boats placed by the Government 
with the William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
‘Company, Philadelphia, will require only a moderate ton- 
nage of plates and shapes, which will also be furnished by 
the Carnegie Company. It is officially confirmed that the 
Erie Railroad is in the market for 10,000 freight cars for 
delivery over the last half of the year, and the order is likely 
to be divided between three or four of the leading car in- 
terests. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh is also in the 
market for 500 freight cars, and this order will be placed in 
a week or two. The general demand for plates is showing 
steady betterment. Several large projects are under way, 
which will require a heavy tonnage. The market is harden- 
ing, and we now quote % in. and heavier plates at 1.30c. 
for desirable tonnage and 1.35c., Pittsburgh, for small 
orders. 


Structural Material.—The McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Company has taken.a bridge over the [Illinois 
River at Peoria, Ill., for the Peoria & Pekin Union Rail- 
way, about 2250 tons, which will have 18 plate girder spans, 
each 97 ft. long, and one bascule span; also a finishing shop 
for the American Car & Foundry Company, 400 tons, and 
two viaducts for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 750 
tons. The American Bridge Company has taken some fair- 
ly large contracts, including one of about 1200 tons for a 
theater at Omaha, and is bidding on the Maumee River 
bridge at Toledo, about 3700 tons, bids for which are to be 
opened on July 1. The market on plain material is steadily 
hardening and we now quote beams and channels up to 15- 
in. at 1.80c. at mill and 1.35c. on small orders. 


Bars.—Prices on steel bars are steadily hardening, and 
Carnegie, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, Cambria and Lacka- 
wanna are all quoting on the basis of 1.25c., Pittsburgh, for 
desirable orders, and 1.30c. for small orders. One of these 
is much behind in its deliveries on steel bars and is re- 
ported to have recently bought 10,000 tons from another com- 
pany to help out on its contracts. The Republic has sold in 
the past week 3000 tons or more of steel bars at 1.80c., and 
the Carnegie Company has sold a large tonnage, made up of 
miscellaneous orders, at the same price. Specifications 
against contracts for steel bars are coming in very freely, 
and several leading makers are six weeks or longer behind in 
deliveries. The demand for iron bars is steadily expanding, 
and the Republic Iron & Steel Company and other leading 
makers are operating to practically full capacity. Common 
iron bars are firm at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, but there are only 
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two concerns in this district making common iron bars, these 
being the Lockhart [ron & Steel Company and Pittsburgh 
Forge & Iron Company. These two concerns also make 
high grade iron bars, which command much higher prices. 

Tin Plate.—This week the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company will start up its Monongahela Works on the South 
Side, which contain eight hot mills, and next week will start 
up its United States Works at Demmler, Pa., which contain 
eight tin mills and three sheet mills. Both these plants will 
be operated nonunion. The demand for tin plate continues 
active, and shipments by the mills in June showed a heavy 
increase over May. Consumers are urging prompt shipments 
in the fear of a shutdown of some of the tin plate mills on 
account of labor troubles. Prices are firm, and we quote 
100-lb. cokes at $3.40 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—The demand for black and galvanized sheets 
and also for roofing material is heavier than for some time, 
partly due to the increase in building operations and also 
because of the fear by consumers that some of the sheet 
mills may close on July 1 on account of labor troubles. 
While the tone of the market is stronger, some shading is 
still being done on the lighter gauges of black and galvan- 
ized sheets and also on roofing sheets. We quote one-pass 
box annealed black sheets, No. 28 gauge, at 2.20c., and No. 
28, galvanized, at 3.25c., but these prices are being shaded 
on good orders. The regular price of painted roofing sheets, 
No. 28, is 1.55¢c. per square and of galvanized No. 28, is 
2.80c. per square for 214-in. corrugations, but these prices 
are also being shaded. 

Hoops and Bands.—-New orders are more plentiful than 
for some time and prices are firmer. We quote steel hoops 
at 1.50c. and bands at 1.15c., steel card extras on the latter, 
but these prices are being shaded for desirable orders. 

Spelter.—The demand is heavier than for some time 
and the market is now very strong, with every indication of 
going higher. A local consumer bought June 25 125 tons 
of spelter at 5.35c., East St. Louis, equal to 5.47%4c., Pitts- 
burgh, and we quote the market at that price. We are ad- 
vised that some sellers are asking 5.40c, and as high as 
5.50¢c., East St. Louis. 

Spikes.—The Vanderbilt lines, the Norfolk & Western 
and three or four other roads have been fairly large buyers 
of spikes recently, their orders being pretty well distributed 
among three or four of the leading makers. Prices on rail- 
road spikes are firmer, some low quotations having recently 
been withdrawn. We quote railroad spikes at $1.65 to $1.70 
for 5% x 9-16 in., and $1.75 to $1.80, base, for the smaller 
sizes, in carloads and larger lots, 5c. per keg additional be- 
ing charged for less than carloads. 

Merchant Pipe.—The Union Oil Company of Califor- 
nia is reported to have placed upward of 300 miles of 8-in. 
line pipe for an oil line in California, the business having 
been divided between two Western mills. The Pittsburgh 
Valve, Foundry & Construction Company is the lowest 
bidder on a high pressure fire service line at San Francisco, 
and will likely get the order, which will require about 20 
miles of pipe. The demand is steadily increasing, and new 
orders and specifications against contracts received by the 
leading pipe mills in June show a large increase over May; 
this is also true of shipments. Official discounts are being 
firmly held, these being 81 and 5 on black steel pipe, %4 to 6 
in., and 78 and 5 on black iron pipe, % to 6 in., in carloads, 
and larger lots to the largest trade. 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand is slowly increasing, but is 
still far short of normal. Regular discounts on tubes con- 
tinue to be more or less shaded, depending on the order. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—A new consumer of scrap has 
come in the market, this being the West Penn Steel Com- 
pany, now building sheet mills at Brackenridge, Pa., which 
has bought recently 3000 to 4000 tons of various grades of 
scrap for delivery late in the year. Consumption is heavier 
at the present time than at any period in the last two years. 
Prices are firm and give indications of being higher. Deal- 
ers now quote heavy steel scrap for delivery at Follansbee, 
Sharon, Leechburg, Monessen, Steubenville and Pittsburgh 
at $16 to $16.25 per gross ton delivered. Dealers quote cast 
iron borings at $10, bundled sheet scrap $14 to $14.50 at 
consuming point, No. 1 cast scrap for foundry use at $15 
to $15.25, No. 2 $14.50, sheet bar crop ends $17.50, No. 1 
railroad malleable $14.75 to $15, grate bars $13, No. 1 
busheling $14 to $14.25, No. 2 $12 to $12.25, low phosphorus 
melting stock 0.04 and under $18.75 to $19, rerolling rails 
$16.50, old car wheels $16.25 to $16.50. Locomotive axles 
are held at $25 to $26 and locomotive tires at $18 minimum. 
Machine shop turnings are $12 to $12.25, rerolling rails $18 
to $18.25, iron axles about $24, steel axles $19.50 to $20 
and stove plate $11.75 to $12. All above prices are per gross 
ton, f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, unless otherwise stated. 

Coke.—Skepticism as to the ultimate success of the proj- 
ect to consolidate a large number of the leading coke plants 
in the Connellsville and other regions is increasing. Those 
in charge of the project promise an official statement about 
July 15, in which will be set forth the coke properties to be 
taken over and the identity of those who are financing the 
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merger. The output of coke in the two Connellsville regions 
has finally passed the 300,000-ton mark, the output of the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week having 
been 332,557 tons, an increase over the previous week of 
22,500 tons. There are 37,820 ovens in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions, and of these 27,805 were active 
last week, or 73.5 per cent. of the whole number. Prices 
of coke do not show much betterment, the best grades of 
furnace coke being held at $1.60 per net ton, at oven, for 
prompt shipment, and about $1.70 for delivery over last half 
of the year. Standard makes of 72-hr. foundry coke are held 
at $1.80 to $1.90 per net ton, at oven, for prompt shipment, 
while $2.10 and up to $2.50 is being quoted on contracts for 
delivery over last half of the year. 


——-+e—_—_ 


San Francisco. 


San FRANcisco, June 23, 1909. 

Orders for finished materials are now coming forward 
more rapidly. While the tonnage booked for immediate use 
has not increased materially, there is a strong tendency 
among the Pacific Coast merchants to increase their hold- 
ings in all lines. The increasing firmness in some depart- 
ments is partly responsible for this attitude, but many job- 
bers are beginning to take a more liberal view as to the prob- 
able requirements of the market for the remainder of the 
year: Jobbing prices on rolled products in general are un- 
satisfactory, the figures given by different houses showing a 
wide variation, and merchant pipe is especially low. There 
is considerable cutting in iron bars, though steel bars show 
more firmness than for some time, Liberal inquiries for bars 
are still coming up and from all indications the tonnage re- 
quired for the next few months will be large. There is less 
inquiry for cast iron pipe than for some time, but deliveries 
on contracts are now coming forward in good shape. Activ- 
ity in the machinery market is gradually increasing. The 
mining interests are coming out for considerable supplies and 
there is a steady movement of pumping machinery and oil 
well equipment. 

Rails.—Standard rails remain comparatively quiet. In- 
quiries for light rails have been gradually increasing and 
orders have been taken for a considerable tonnage in the 
last few weeks. The mining interests, which have been out 
of the market almost entirely since last fall, are now pur- 
chasing freely and the movement is much larger than at this 
time last year. 

Structural Material.—Few new contracts have come 
out recently and the City and County Hospital job has again 
been held up. New bids have also been called for the Hall 
of Justice, but it is understood that the steel contract will 
remain with Dyer Bros., who are now ready to proceed with 
the work. The Anglo & London-Paris National Bank, re- 
quiring only a moderate tonnage, has awarded its contract 
to the Pacific Rolling Mill Company. The Harbor Commis- 
sioners have awarded contracts for two more sections of sea 
wall, one of which will require 190 tons of structural steel, 
to be furnished by the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company. In addition to the structural shapes, this sea 
wall work is taking a large tonnage of bars as reinforcement. 
The city of Los Angeles has ordered a lot of stee] tunnel 
forms. New structural projects are coming out slowly and 
several of the more important ones announced before are 
still held back. Among the local buildings to be erected in 
the near future are a five story Class A structure on upper 
Market street, and a theater and store building on Market 
street near Sixth, to be erected for Rudolph Spreckels, at a 
cost of $250,000. The Order of Eagles is planning to erect 
a $175,000 Class A building in this city. The Co-Tenant 
Company of Los Angeles will begin work on a steel frame 
building in September. 


Pig Iron.—Tke award of a large fire hydrant contract 
to a local manufacturer is expected to give a slight impetus 
to the market, and conditions are gradually becoming more 
favorable for the foundry trade. A fair tonnage is still re- 
quired for structural work, and the manufacturers of hy- 
draulic machinery, &c., are more active than for many 
months. Individual orders are still small, but the movement 
is gradually becoming more general, and there is now some 
prospect that normal conditions may prevail before the end 
of the year. There have been ne arrivals of any consequence 
recently, but the supply is still much greater than the needs 
of the market, and prices are weak. English and Chinese 
irons are offered at $22.50, or, in some cases lower, and Con- 
tinental iron is quoted at $21.50. Very little domestic pig 
iron is moving in this market. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No large pipe contracts have been 
placed recently, and the total tonnage is lighter than for 
some time past, though a number of small orders have been 
received from water and gas companies. Nothing has come 
of the Imperial project, for which wrought pipe will be used. 
The city of San Bernardino has come into the market for 
260 tons of pipe. The town of Independence, Cal., is plan- 
ning to lay a new system of 8-in. mains. The city of Long 
Beach, Cal., is making estimates for a high pressure system 
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for fire protection. The first lot of pipe for the new San 
Francisco system has arrived, and the city has completed 
preparations to handle the material. The city has awarded 
the contract for 1200 hydrants to be used in this system to 
the Union Iron Works for $134,388. The lowest bid on the 
2700 gate valves was submitted by the Pittsburgh Valve, 
Foundry & Construction Company, but the award has not 
been announced. The city of Los Angeles is also in the mar- 
ket for a lot of fire hydrants. Water pipe is quoted at $36 
per net ton for 4 to 6 in. and $35 for 8 to 12 in. 

Merchant Pipe.—Aside from the continued price cut- 
ting by local merchants, which is as much in evidence as 
ever, the market on merchant pipe is very satisfactory. The 
volume of business with the jobbers shows a further increase 
and a heavy tonnage is now moving from the mills. Coast 
merchants have been carrying only sufficient stock to meet 
the current demands, relying on the mills for prompt ship- 
ments, but they are now beginning to accumulate a larger 


supply. Additional inquiries are coming in from the oil 
fields, where a liberal movement is already taking place, 


though few important contracts for these interests have been 
placed recently. The city of Los Angeles has ordered a 
small lot of 2-in. pipe. The Imperial Gas Company, which 
is installing an extensive distributing system at Imperial, 
Cal., has ordered a considerable tonnage of wrought iron 
pipe from the Susquehanna Iron Company. 

Old Material.—Locally there is practically no market 
for old structural] steel and rail scrap, though occasional 
sales are made around $8.50 or $9. There is still a large 
accumulation on hand, but the stock is being gradually 
diminished by shipments to the East Coast. A cargo of 
about 4000 tons was shipped this week, and about 3000 tons 
of miscellaneous scrap has been shipped to Italy. A fair 
movement of cast iron scrap has been going on for several 
months, reducing the stock to small proportions. Heavy 
cast scrap is firm at $18 and light scrap is offered at about 
$17. 

Louis H. Abenheimer, for 10 years associated with the 
Arthur Koppel Company, has opened offices for himself at 
room 321, Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 

It is reported in Los Angeles that a large Ohio concern 
is planning to start a plant in that city or San Diego for 
the manufacture of oil well tools. 

The city trustees of Sacramento, Cal., have passed an 
ordinance limiting the area in which foundries may be estab- 
lished. ‘The purpose was to prevent the Peerless Iron Works 
from establishing a foundry at Third and N streets, where a 
building was being prepared for it. 

Assistant General Manager Duncan, of the National 
Tube Company, is visiting the San Francisco office. 

The Main Street Iron Works of this city has taken a 
contract for repairs to the United States Army transport 
Thomas. 

The New Jersey Steel & Iron Works is negotiating for 
a large factory site on the estuary in Alameda. 

Owing to the large amount of repair work now being done 
on the United States cruisers and the battleship Oregon, a 
scarcity of laborers is reported at the Puget Sound Navy 
Yard. The yard is now employing about 1300 men. 

Bates & Chesebrough, operating a line of sailing vessels 
around Cape Horn, announce that they expect to carry a 
heavy tonnage of hardware and steel products to the Pa- 
cific coast. 





New York. 


New York, June 30, 1909. 

Pig Iron.—There is a fair amount of activity. Buyers 
haying purchased very conservatively so far this year, on 
the basis of their requirements in sight, are re-entering the 
market as their own increasing business calls for more raw 
material. The majority of the Lehigh and Schuylkill mak- 
ers have been asking higher prices for foundry iron and 
Buffalo furnaces who picked up quite a lot of business late- 
ly along the Sound, on the basis of $14.50 for No. 2 Buffalo, 
have advanced. Among the sales in the Buffalo District re- 
cently were two lots of 10,000 tons each. Pipe makers are 
in the market to cover contracts closed lately for pipe, 
among which are 14,000 tons for the high pressure service 
in this city, which went to a Delaware River shop. Further 
inquiries are in the market from Eastern steel makers, ag- 
geregating about 20,000 tons of basic pig. A part of this ton- 
nage is for fairly prompt delivery and a part for deferred 
delivery. We quote $17 to $17.25 for No. 1 Northern foun- 
dry, $16.50 to $16.75 for No. 2 foundry, and $15.75 to $16 
for No. 2 plain. Alabama iron is quoted at $16.25 to $16.50 
for No. 1 foundry and $15.75 to $16 for No. 2 foundry. 


Ferroalloys.—tThe sale of about 5000 tons of ferroman- 
ganese to a Pittsburgh buyer is reported, and there are in- 
quiries in the market for more than 4000 tons at present. 
A number of sales of good round lots have been made and 
the market here is firm at $42. Ferrosilicon is still scarce 
and sellers are asking from $62 to $62.50. Some good in- 
quiries are out for the first half of next year and while quo- 
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tations have been reported as low as $63 there is a general 
feeling that $63.50 to $64 for the first half of next year is 
the ruling price. One or two inquiries for the last half of 
next year are mentioned, but sellers do not seem to care 
to quote for delivery that far ahead. 


Structural Material.—Among the contracts finally 
closed during the week are 9000 tons for the Post Office at 
the Pennsylvania terminal to the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, 3000 tons for the Hunnewel! street viaduct on the 
Long Island Railroad, 3000 tons for the Willamette River 
bridge, 4000 tons for the Hewitt-Bryce Building, 1400 tons 
for additional Reading works, 500 tons for a planing mill 
in West Virginia and additional work for the Northwest- 
ern, St. Paul and Rock Island lines. Inquiries for struc- 
tural material keep up very well for the season. During 
the past week the leading interest has in hand 150 proposi- 
tions, all desirable from the point of view of the fabricator, 
and none of them above 3000 tons, which represent a round 
tonnage. Bids now outstanding which foot up to 45,000 
tons should be settled within a few weeks. During July the 
records of the American Bridge Company show sales of 45,- 
000 tons, and business was not secured in the case of jobs 
bid on, whieh aggregated between 70,000 and 75,000 tons. 
This, of course, does not include all the work actually placed, 
because no bids are put in in the case of many jobs which 
may not be desirable for one reason or the other. It is ex- 
pected that July will prove a heavy month, if it does not, in- 
deed, reach the May record of 200,000 tons. Among the local 
jobs about to be closed are the Heidelberg Building, 1600 
tons; the Tilden, 800 tons, and the first batch of the Bronx 
plant of the American Bank Note Company, 3500 tons, out 
of total requirements of about 6000 tons. While competition 
in fabricated work is still keen, and prices close, they are 
better than they have been and are tending upward. We 
quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 1.41c. to 1.46c., 
tidewater, on shipments from mill. 


Steel Rails.—It has not yet been decided whether any 
part or the whole of the 50,000 ton Argentine order will be 
rolled at Ensley, Ala. The Eastern rail market is quiet. It 
is expected, however, that more orders will come out after 
the first of July, since it means the beginning of a new fiscal 
year with many railroads, who have been trying to make as 
good a showing as possible during the last year and have, 
therefore, withheld purchases. The New Haven order for 
9000 tons has not yet been placed. The Pennsylvania Steel 
Company has taken 2000 tons from a New England trolley 
line. 


Bars.—With considerable business offering for future 
delivery nearly all the Eastern manufacturers of bar iron 
have withdrawn quotations on anything beyond actual 
specifications and orders for early delivery. It is now diffi- 
cult to find any manufacturer quoting under 1.45c., tide- 
water, and quite a number of mills are refusing to take 
business at this price. The situation appears to have mate- 
rially improved, partly as the result of better business and 
partly as a consequence of the strength of raw material. 
Steel bars are firm at 1.41c., tidewater, with deliveries 
steadily falling further behind. 


Wrought Iron Pipe.—The Reading Iron Company, 
Susquehanna Iron Company, Cohoes Rolling Mill Company, 
Longmead Iron Company and Chester Pipe & Tube Com- 
pany notified all their customers June 21 of an advance of 
$2 per ton on wrought iron pipe, to take effect on that date. 
A further advance of possibly as much as $4 per ton is con- 
fidently expected early in August. A number of these manu- 
facturers are not taking any time contracts, but are only 
selling on specifications for immediate shipment. It is un- 
derstood that the mills of the Reading Iron Company and 
Susquehanna Iron Company are running full time, double 
turn, and have specifications in hand which will easily carry 
them to August 1. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The contractor for the installation of 
the extension of the high pressure service in New York City 
has purchased the cast iron pipe and special castings neces- 
sary for the prosecution of this work. The contract for the 
pipe, covering 14,000 tons of extra thick, was secured by R. 
D. Wood & Co., who also were awarded a contract for about 
half the specials, amounting to 1000 tons. M. J. Drum- 
mond & Co. secured the remainder of the specials, compris- 
ing the valves. The steel castings went to the Chester Steel 
Castings Company. It is believed that the contractor paid 
something over $24 for the pipe, which indicates the strength 
of the market. The city of Washington, D. C., last week 
bought 4000 tons of cast iron pipe from the Glamorgan Pipe 
& Foundry Company, comprising 4 to 24 in. The general 
demand for pipe is rather quiet. Carload lots of 6-in. are 
quoted at $23.50 per net ton tidewater. 


Old Material.—The market at present is somewhat 
quiet, but with little disposition by dealers to sell at present 
prices. They evidently feel quite confident that the excel- 
lent conditions now prevailing in general business and the 
fine prospects for crops will bring about a much stronger 
demand after the passage of midsummer with its general 
relaxation from business cares. That the situation is not 
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seriously discouraging is shown by the offers of numerous 
consumers to buy at prices slightly under those now ruling. 
The past week was not without some developments worthy 
of notice. Several transactions occurred in steel scrap, com- 
prising probably a total of about 15,000 tons, on which 
$15.50 to $16, eastern Pennsylvania, was realized. Offers 
under this price are now being made, and some dealers be- 
lieve that a recession may be forced before any considerable 
buying of this class of material again occurs. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that some difference of opinion is found 
regarding actual values at this time. Rolling mills are ap- 
parently fairly well stocked, and the demand for wrought 
scrap and busheling scrap is less active, while the mills are 
again becoming critical as to the character of material re- 
ceived, which always indicates abundant supplies in sight. 
The foundries are buying somewhat more freely, and a fair 
tonnage of cast scrap has therefore recently been moving. 
Both heavy cast and stove plate are now in good demand. 
Quotations are, as follows, per gross ton, for delivery in New 
York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T-rails for melting....$12.00 to $12.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 12.00 to 12.50 
ME IN ade ecb evs cee hey ee ee see 20.00 to 20.50 
Standard hammered iren car axles.... 19.00to 19.50 
oR es oe eee eee ae 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........ce- 14.50 to 15.00 
Be REO ONO Sc oiccdisvanseceeus 13.00 to 13.50 
No, 1 yard wrought, long............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Ne. 1. yard wrought; short... ...scss. 12.50 to 13.00 
I NS id ain ee cw aio 0 aE de 8.00 to 8.50 
See PC ce i cae tc nas + bee eae 8.25to 8.75 
MEMOMR RURIDER. bocce tab eecteawas 9.50 to 10.00 
ree 12.00 to 12.50 


I aii loa ate ig. 0. 0a eid eke eed 


) 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 


13.00 to 13.50 


Ee. COs oe RAS we Wee Eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Locomotive grate bars............... 10.50 to 11.00 
NI RG 4 9% vik du dee ea ee a Oke 14.00 to 14.50 





Metal Market. 


NEw York, June 30, 1909. 


Copper.—While the Metal Exchange made some slight 
changes in quotations on copper during the week, there was 
practically no trading, and it would be hard to predict just 
what price a large amount of either lake or electrolytic 
could be bought at in this market at the present time. Some 
small lots of electrolytic have been offered during the week 
at less than 13c., and to-day several would-be sellers quoted 
13c. as their price, but there were no takers. The London 
market situation is having its effect here, influencing possi- 
ble buyers who are holding off with the idea that the price 
may go lower here. The fact that the production has been 
very large is also influencing them, but the shipments abroad 
during the month have been of such record breaking propor- 
tions that the demand is gradually gaining on the produc- 
tion. As stated above, small lots of electrolytic copper 
might be had at 13c., but we would quote the market at 
13.12%c. for electrolytic and 13.37\4c. for lake, as the mar- 
ket is somewhat stronger than it was at this time last week. 
The exports this month have amounted to 33,399 tons, and 
it is freely predicted that the exports for June will be about 
35,000. To-day in London spot was quoted at £59 and 
futures at £59 17s. 6d., a higher price than was established 
this day last week. 

Pig Tin.—There is no demand for pig tin worth men- 
tioning, and the only trading of any account done during the 
week was on June 24, when about 250 tons of metal was 
sold. The buying was mostly in car lots, and it gave the 
market some activity and established the high price of the 
week, which was 29.30c. That price is but little above im- 
port cost, and during the day pig tin was sold anywhere 
from 29.15c. to the price established at the close, so it can 
be seen that even on the one active day of the week tin was 
sold at about the import cost and on the other days, as 
prices established show, sellers who disposed of any metal 
at all did so for the sake of keeping busy or stimulating busi- 
ness rather than for profit. Prices were: 


ents. 
PM 0a eva eee dale ad 04.50) Sgalie cad dah ees its 
TTI gia cial a dt a Sauls are are boo aera eA aaa a ae Se 29.20 
PN 6 50 aes Os Rega se wedSbast sedatives’ 29.30 
BBO che 6 cKdias oli aate en Wa wb Seas pemeee Jhlcw eee 
ai ir an acce ws orig ee kit Scere dae we eee aca ae ar ae 29.20 
PEND. ase he welt nc eee aes waddaaies sands soos eee 


The London market was also inactive. Export tin was 
sold to-day at £131 17s. 6d. and futures were £133 12s. 64., 
which is lower than the price of last week. The arrivals of 
tin were 3470 tons, and there are 1925 tons afloat. 


Lead.—Some resale lots of lead have been offered by 
outsiders during the week at 4.35c., and it is more freely 
quoted at that price than last week, but most of those hold- 
ing large lots demand 4.40c. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company quotes 4.35c., New York, and the St. Louis 
market is quoted at 4.30c. to 4.32%4c. There are reports of 
some shading in that territory. 

Spelter.—In some quarters spelter was quoted to-day 
at 5.35¢., and it was asserted that sharp buyers might be 
able to obtain it at slightly under that figure. Some sellers 
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declare, however, that they have refused offers of less than 
5.40c., although they admit that the market is dull. We 
quote 5.35c. New York and 5.27%4c. St. Louis. 

Antimony.—With the exception of Hallett’s there is 
plenty of antimony on hand, and there is but little buying. 
Prices are kept steady, however, at 7.50c. for Hallett’s and 
the price of Cookson’s is normal at 8.25c. Other brands 
may be easily obtained for as low as Tc. 

Aluminum.—A steady demand for aluminum, due to 
an extent to the activity in the electrical trade, has helped 
maintain the price of that metal at 24c. for No. 1 pure in- 
gots and 34c. for sheets. 

Tin Plate.—There is a lull in the tin plate trade. Most 
of the canners have completed their buying and the demand 
from other sources is less than normal. The strike at some 
of the mills ceases to be a subject of interest in the market, 
as it is generally admitted that there is plenty of tin plate 
on hand to supply the demand. We quote for 100 I C coke 
plates, $3.64. 

Old Metals.—The following dealers’ selling prices repre- 
sent the New York market: 


——Cents. 
Copper, heavy and crucible.... ..-12.75 to 13.00 
Copper, heavy and wire................ 12.50 to 12.75 
Copper, light and bottoms............ 11.50 to 11.75 
Ee, |p Pe OREO ERE LE EERE Lo 9.25 to 9.50 
i, Mec ch ct acs At ag hs «hee SD . 400to 7.75 
Heavy machine composition.......... .11.75 to 12.00 
eo eS ER ae es or 8.25 to 8.50 
Composition turnings................ . 9.75 to 10.25 
SS SS nk MAS aw dR Ui Us eRe Hels 4.20to 4.25 
Ce Cb pcan 66 oe ho Sh Op Oh» 06.0 2 Shee 8.90 to 3.95 
EE NS ESE EWA ERGO oe Mab wee wee mn ee 3.75 to 4.00 
a+ 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 
New York, June 30, 1909. 


The crest of the wave of advancing prices on iron and 
industrial stocks apparently passed about 10 days ago, and 
since then the course of events in the stock market had not 
been productive of noteworthy features until Tuesday of 
this week. The general level of transactions has been con- 
siderably under the high prices recently reached, but no 
serious tendency to decline was shown. The fluctuations 
for some time were within quite narrow limits, but sharp 
advances have again been shown. The range of prices on ac- 
tive iron and industrial stocks from Thursday of last week 
to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com....... 15% Pressed St., pref..102 -103% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 51%- 52% Republic, com..... 30%- 31% 
Beth, Steel, com... 2814- 31% Republic, pref.....104 -104% 
feth. Steel, pref.. 6GO%- 62 fk ese 82% 
eS. eee 114%- 11% MOM DFE sis. wise 115% -115\% 
ee ME ko 5s 3 0 80%- 82% Te Sos os 4.5m bk S's 33% 
Car & Fdry, com.. 55%- 56% Pipe, pref......... 84 - 85 

Car & Fdry, pref....... 117 U. S. Steel, com... 65%- 69% 
Steel Foundries........ i8 U. S. Steel, pref. ..123%4-126% 
Colorado Fuel..... 42%- 44% Westinghouse Elec. 84%- 85% 
General Electric. .16144-162% Chi. Pneu. Tool.... 23 - 2 

Gr. N. ore cert.... 75 - T6% Cambria Steel..... 40%- 41% 
Int. Harvester, com..... 85 Lake Sup. Corp.... 23 - 26 

Int. Harv., pref...121%4-121% Penna. Steel, pref....... 109_ 
Locomotive, com... 5914- 60 eg eee von | 
Locomotive, pref. .1174%4-117% Crucible St., com.. S8%- 9% 
Nat. En. & St.com. 16 - 17 Crucible St., pref.. TO - 71% 
Nat. En. & St.,pref...... 89 Harb.-W. Ref., com..... 20 

Pressed St., com.. 42%- 43% Harb.-K. Ref., pref...-.. 85% 


Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 68%, pre- 
ferred 1257, bonds 10514; Car & Foundry common 57, pre- 
ferred 117: Locomotive common 60%, preferred 118; Steel 
Foundries common 49; Colorado Fuel 44%; Pressed Steel 
common 43°, preferred 103%; Railway Spring common 
43°,: Republic common 31%, preferred 10454; Sloss-Shef- 
field common 831%; Cast Iron Pipe common 334, preferred 
85°, ; Can common 11%, preferred 82%. 

Iron and steel Bonds. 

Chisholm & Chapman, 18 Wall Street, New 
nish the following quotations : 


. 


York, fur- 


Bid. Asked. 









Bethlehem Steel Ist ext. 5s, due January 1, 1926.. 89 Bs 
Bethlehem Steel purchase money 6s, August, 1998..116%4 118% 
Bualo Iton Ss, October, 1OZi. 0. 0260s cc cicewess 97 100 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Ist 5s, June, 1932.... 99% + 
Ruffalo & Susquehanna Iron deb. 5s, January, 1926. 94 97 
Dominion Iron & Steel 5s, July. 1929............. 9014 F 
La Belle Iron Works Ist 6s. December, 1923....... 108% 106%, 
I ackawanna Steel ist 5s, April, 1923............ 973% 9T% 
Maryland Steel ist 5s, February, 1922............ 101 hx 
Penn Steel Ist 5s. November, 1917............... 101 i 
Pennsylvania & Maryland Steel 6s, September, 1925 .. 111 
Republic Iron & Steel Ist 5s, October, 1954........ 101 191% 
Sloss Iron & Steel Ist 6s, February, 1920........106% 108% 
Sloss Iron & Steel consol, 44s, April, 1918........ 9414 96 
Jones & Laughlin Ist 5s, May, 1939.............. 1004 100°% 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Collateral Trust 5s, Series A, C, BE, April, 1951....114% 115% 
Collateral Trast 5s, Series B, D, F, April, 1951....114% 115% 
ee eae ee eee 105% 1055 
Union Steel 1st 5s, December, 1952............... 105% 105% 
Cn Cr ne ok kok nc ob abe penins sie 100 
St. Clair Furnace Ist 5s, 1910-1939.............. 100 
St. Clair Steel let 5s, 1908-1926..............00. 100 
Illinois Steel Company deb. 5s, January, 1910...... 100% 
Illinois Steel Company Ss, April 1, 1913.......... 100% 


All bonds qucted “and interest.” 
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Dividends.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Company will pay July 2 the quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. on the preferred stock which was held up by in- 
junction some time ago. 

The American Locomotive Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, pavable July 21. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 14% per cent., pay- 
able July 1. 

The E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. on the common stock 
and 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, both payable July 1. 

The American Shipbuilding Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable July 15. 

The American Iron & Stee] Mfg. Company will pay July 
1 the balance of 3% to 2 per cent. on dividends declared on 
both the common and preferred stock March 12, 1907, to 
all shareholders as of record March 23, 1907. This is the 
dividend held back pending the litigation recently concluded, 
in which the court held that the preferred and common 
stocks were entitled to participate equally in dividends after 
the preferred and common had each received 5 per cent. 

The Union Switch & Signal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a Westinghouse interest, has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2% per cent. 

The Standard Underground Cable Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., payable July 
10. 

a 


The Western Bar Iron Association Signs 
Amalgamated Scale. 


After a three days’ conference between the Wage 
Committees of the Western Bar Iron Association and the 
Amalgamated Iron and Steel Workers, 
held at Cambridge Springs, Pa., ending Saturday evening, 
June 20, an agreement was reached on the puddling and 
bar iron scales for the scale year beginning July 1, and 
which is practically the same scale that expired on June 
30, only a few minor changes being made and several 
new foot notes added. 


Association of 


The memorandum of agreement 


in the boiling scale is unchanged, except that a new 
clause is added which reads: “ All tonnage men shall 


be paid out of the office, provided full data be furnished 
the company as to details.” 

The concerns that are members of the Western Bar 
Iron Association, and which will sign the Amalgamated 
scale as agreed upon above, are as follows: American 
Car & Foundry Company, Detroit, Madison, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo.; Interstate Iron & Steel Company, East 
Chicago, Ind.; Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Highland Iron and Steel Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; National Rolling Mill Company, Vincennes, 
Ind.; Lake Erie Iron Company, Empire Rolling Mill 
Company and Union Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland. 
Ohio; Ohio Falls Tron Company, New Albany, 
Shenango Iron & Steel Company, Wheatland. Pa. 


Ind. ; 


No Scale Agreement Yet with the Republic Company. 


As yet no scale agreement has been made on the 
Amalgamated scales for puddling and finishing between 
the Amalgamated Association and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company. Recently this company asked the Amal- 
gamated that the Brown-Bonnell mills at 
Youngstown and the mills at Moline, Ill, be operated as 
open shop mills. Some new continuous mills have re- 
cently been added to the Brown-Bonnell plant and it now 
contains five continuous mills and four hand mills. Only 
about 8O men are employed on these four hand mills, 
and the plant is a steel proposition entirely, and this 
applies also to the Moline mills. For this reason the 
Republic Company asked the Amalgamated Association 
for the privilege of running these two mills on the open 


Association 


shop basis, but so far the association has refused to grant 
this request. It is understoed the Republic Company 
will agree to sign the scales agreed upon with the West- 
ern Bar Iron Association if the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion will make the concession asked, but if it persists in 
its refusal to grant this request it is not improbable 
that the company will refuse to sign any scales. A con- 
ference will soon be held between the Republic Com- 
pany and the Amalgamated Association, when an effort 
will be made to settle the points in dispute. 
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The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. 


The annual report of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company for the fiscal year ending May 31, 
1909, shows to a marked degree the effect of the depres- 
sion in the iron and steel business during the past year. 
The net earnings, $184,731, are the lowest since the com- 
pany issued its first financial statement in 1902, while 
the net profits, $156,948, are only equal to 1.26 per cent. 
on the preferred stock, and the dividend of 1% per cent. 
declared July 2, 1908, will be paid July 2, 1909, out of a 
fund termed “reserve for working capital,” which 
amounts to $2,468,750 at the present time. The year’s 
results were as follows: 
Gross income from operations for the 


Oniee AEs BS GOR 6 ca dR eine en 4 ew 
Other income for the year, net 


fiscal year 





St PE $274,730.92 
Less interest cn American Pipe & Foundry Company's 
Eee ee 


Total income 


90,000.00 


Pattee bincaly naan se Wee oa ke $184,730.92 
Reserved for improvements from current 


SOE DOO. o5 6.5 4x sate Meee emoee $15,782.26 


Reserve to secure doubtful accounts...... 12,000.00 


27,782.26 
$156,948.66 
Add amount transferred from “ reserve 

for additional working capital”’.......$209,896.64 
Balance profit and loss, May 31, 1908.... 16,024.45 





225,921.09 


$382,869.75 





Less dividend declared payable September 1, 1908, 
NG PEI as kt ohk i oi a Baenlibees a dike cua 218,750.00 
Balance profit and loss, May 31, 1909..........$164,119.75 
The balance sheet as of May 31, 1909, is as follows: 
Assets. 
ee ee ee oe ee eee eae eee ee $24,103,380.95 
RAY WES TEE COE 6 aia os ie has hd OV ce caniaes 347,555.00) 
Bonds of American Pipe & Foundry Company and 
NE SEG ote oes tewoeee ina se eb ee se 611,843.67 
Raw and manufactured materials, &c............ 2,736,776.10 
Accounts, bills receivable, &C.........ccccvceccs 2,639,772.98 
COM. mania dh dole bint Wh. o < oad ile oes Cabell aes vex 333,806.29 
SS tei Aa el Pers AY Pees oe $30,773,134.99 
Capital and Liabilities. 
Preferred stock issued............$12,500,000.00 
Common stock issueG...........6.. 12,500,000.00 
Bonds of American Pipe & Foundry 
ROUGNET 0 <.0 Ap 5's @ 004.0065 an" 4 4 1,500,000.00 
Dividend declared payable Septem- 
ber 1, 1908, payment of which 
was restrained pending. decision 
SE ES IN 6 in 68 Kh d 0 5 a 0 es 218,750.00 
Accounts payable..........62-+005. 1,510,923.31 
Total capital and liabilities................ $28,229,673.31 
Surplus: 
Reserve for additional working cap- 
BOE 2 peta ade he canara ee a dine 2,250,000.00 
Reserve for insurance fund........ 100,000.00 
Reserve to secure doubtful accounts 29,341.93 
Undivided profits........0...0005- 164,119.75 
2,543,461.68 
NS ar ak Geka ah cts aha ak a AOR de Db ta al ac 


President George B. Hayes makes the following ac- 
companying statement : 

On the 3lst day of May of this year the company 
completed the first 10 years of its corporate existence. 
By reference to the annual statements which have been 
made from year to year you will observe that during 
this period the total net earnings have been as follows: 


Total net earnings from March 31, 1899, to May 


eee ee eT Cee PT ore eT ee. $10,936, 701.79 
This amount has been disbursed as follows: 
31 dividends on the preferred stock............. $5,625,000.00 
9 dividends on the common stock............... 1,125,000.00 
ny Cl a Sor sd ot ar@'e aw 4 40 apie aka ea: 4 $6,750,000.00 
Expenditures out of earnings for new buildings, 
qpetnniorte: will GOGO iia dic vie tid ile c ere deve $1,608,378.36 
Reservation to secure doubtful accounts......... 64,203.68 
Reservation for insurance fund................. 100,000.00 


Reservation for additional working capital....... 
Undivided profits now in profit and loss account.. 


2.250,000.00 
164,119.75 


During this 10 years the manufacturing capacity of 
the company has been greatly increased. The physical 
condition of the plants, tools and properties is better than 
ever before. The total loss for bad debts over the entire 
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period of 10 years does not exceed six-tenths of one mill 
on gross sales, 

During the fiscal year closing May 31, 1999, business 
has not been good. The industrial depression which be- 
gan in October, 1907, continued during the major portion 
of the year, and the company has suffered with others 
in the same general line of business. I may say, how- 
ever, that all the profits shown for the year ending May 
31, 1909, have been made in the last six months, and that 
during the past three months there has been a_ notice- 
able increase in business. We hope it will continue, and 
on its continuance depends the payment of dividends. 
That, however, the incoming board of directors will de- 
termine, 

—_— d-e--- —— 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s Wage 
List. 





Figures just compiled covering the operations of the 
various portions of the Pennsylvania Railroad system, 
both east and west of Pittsburgh, show that in 1908S these 
lines paid out in wages a total of $125,543,947. This 
represented a reduction of $29,471,951 in wages, as com- 
pared with the $155,015,898 expended in 1907. In the 
latter year the companies employed an average of 199,000 
men, while in 1908S the number was 175,000—a reduction 
of 24,COO men. 

Though there was such a large decrease in the total 
sum paid for wages the rate of wages as established 
for 1907, which represented an increase of 10 per cent. 
over the rate paid during the greater part of 1906, was 
maintained for all classes of employees without abate 
ment through 1908. ‘This increase in the rate paid, to- 
gether with minor readjustments of wages, amounted to 
some $15,000,000 annually. There were, by reason of the 
lack of business, some reductions in hours in 1908 which 
affected the gross sums earned by certain classes of em- 
ployees, but no changes were made in rates of pay. 

In 1907 the earnings from operation of the 
companies included in this compilation were $321,478,308. 
and in 1908 they were $267,559,213—a loss of $53,919,095. 
It will appear, therefore, that in 1907 the company paid 
for labor a sum equivalent to 48 per cent. of its total 
earnings from operation, and in 1808 wages absorbed a 
sum equal to 46 per cent. of the total. Of course, not all 
payments to labor were chargeable against the gross 
earnings, but it was nevertheless these earnings which 
directly or indirectly made possible such large payments 
to labor, and which rendered necessary the radical re- 
ductions in such payments when business fell off. 

The fact that the necessity on the part of a railroad 
company to keep most of its plant going even in times 
of severe business depression makes impossible an ad- 
justment of its expenditures to its earnings, such as a 
manufacturer may bring about, is made clear by com- 
paring these figures of the Pennsylvania system with 
those of one of the largest manufacturing companies in 
the country. The industrial corporation’s annual report 
shows payments of $160,825,822 for the wages of an 
average of 210,180 men, against the railroad’s payment 
of $155,015,898 to an average of 199,000 men in the pros- 
perous year 1907, yet when the slump came in 1908 the 
manufacturer was able to reduce his force to 165,000 
men and his payments to $120,510,829—a decrease of 
45,000 men and over $40,000,000 in wages—while the 
railroad company could curtail its force by but 24,000 
men and thereby reduce its wage payments by §$3v..- 
000,000. 


gross 


9-0 


M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have closed an 
important deal with the United Iron & Steel Company, 
according to the terms of which the ore and blast furnace 
properties of the latter company will be handled by the 
former. The United Iron & Steel Company owns a con- 
trolling interest in the Pittsburgh Ore Company, which 
operates five mines in the Mesaba range. Under the new 
arrangement M. A. Hanna & Co. will operate the mines 
and sell and ship the ore and will also operate and 
market the output of the two blast furnaces of the United 
Company at Leetonia, Ohio, and Middlesex, Pa. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


NEw YorK, June 30, 1909. 

The volume of business transacted the past week varied 
but little from that of the previous week, though a slight 
betterment was noted by some houses. Early in the month 
trade fell off a little from that of May, and it was expected 
that the sales sheets for June would be discouraging, but 
there was sufficient business booked since the middle of the 
month to partially offset the decrease, and it is thought that 
when the totals of the two months are compared those for 
June will be nearly equal to May. Since our last report 
no large inquiries or orders were reported, but those for 
small lots were more numerous. This has created a some- 
what better feeling and houses are more confident of a grad- 
ual expansion of trade than they were a few weeks ago. 
There is much prospective business from the railroads, but 
thus far they have bought very sparingly. Reports from 
those who attended the convention at Atlantic City last week 
of the railroad master mechanics and car builders indicate 
that the roads are in need of a great deal of mechanical 
equipment, but that they will have to secure more money 
before they can buy extensively. 

The large number of orders placed the last few months 
with the shipbuilding companies of both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts have turned the attention of the machinery 
men in that direction, and, taking into consideration the fact 
that the shipbuilding companies have done but very little 
buying the last two years, it is said that some of them will 
no doubt require considerable equipment to put their shops in 
shape to complete the extensive orders they have received. 
A machinery man who has just returned from a tour of the 
shipbuilding shops along the Atlantic Coast declares that 
most of them will shortly come into the market for a general 
line of machinery, including considerable in the way of ma- 
chine tools. He was informed at the works of one large 
shipbuilding company that it had purchased practically no 
machinery in more than two years, but would soon be obliged 
to do some buying in order to fulfill its contracts. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has awarded contract 
to Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., New York, for the 
construction of additional shops at Huntington, W. Va., for 
which considerable new machinery will be required. Such 
equipment as will be needed will be bought either through 
the purchasing department of the railroad or Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Co., dependent upon which party can ob- 
tain the best prices. A new planing mill will be built, the 
equipment for which has been purchased. The building now 
used as a planing mill will probably be converted into a 
boiler shop. The other construction work will include a 
new power house, extension to the blacksmith shop and a 
new. storehouse and office building. J. F. Walsh is superin- 
tendent of motive power, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va. 

The Charlotte Harbor & Northern Railroad will erect 
shops at Arcadia, Fla., to include a machine shop, 60 x 120 
ft., storehouse, oil house, carpenter shop, paint shop, round- 
house, &c. About $3000 worth of machinery for making re- 
pairs will be installed, bids for which have not yet been 
asked. E. C. Bagwell, Hull, Fla., is superintendent. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, 50 Church street, 
New York, with works at 79 East 130th street, New York, 
manufacturer of electrical controlling devices and other 
electrical equipment, has filed plans for a five-story build- 
ing to be erected on the north side of St. Joseph street, be- 
tween the Southern boulevard and Simpson place, New 
York. The building will be 85 x 150 ft., and from all ac- 
counts the machinery equipment has not yet been purchased. 
Mr. Hubbell, whose office is located at the works, has charge 
of the details. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
placed a number of good sized orders for equipment in this 
territory last week, and from inquiries now in the trade, 
those who know of the company’s affairs say, there is con- 
siderable more buying to be done. The company recently 
built an extension to its Schenectady works, with a view to 
systematizing and enlarging its drop hammer department, 
and the addition is now being fitted up in order to have all 
the drop hammer equipment in one structure. This arrange- 
ment will necessitate a rearrangement of the brass working 
shop and there may be some additions there. Considerable 
extensions have been under way at the HEddystone, Pa., 
works of the company and that plant from all accounts is 
calling for additional machine tool equipment. As has been 
stated before, the company intends to make the Eddystone 
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plant an important one in its system and with a betterment 
in the business situation further extensions may be looked 
for there. 

Plans and specifications for the new plow and cultivating 
implement manufacturing plant to be erected by B. F. Avery 
& Sons, Fifteenth and Main streets, Louisville, Ky., now be- 
ing prepared by George M. Brill, engineer, Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago. Ill., will be completed and ready for bids 
July 7. There will be 11 buildings, with a total floor area of 
nearly 10 acres, and bids will be received on the buildings 
erected complete, also on separate parts as follows: 1, ex- 
cavating, grading and concrete work ; 2, brick work, cut stone 
and terra cotta; 3, timber and carpenter work; 4, mill 
work ; 5, steel work and railings ; 6, cast iron work: 7, roofing; 
8, sheet metal work; 9, painting and glazing. The erection 
of this plant will necessitate the installation of consider- 
able new machinery, but neither the hardware nor any equip- 
ment for the buildings is included in these plans and spec- 
ifications. Prospective bidders applying for plans and spec- 
ifications will state the part upon which they expect to bid. 
The plans and specifications will be on file at the offices of 
the owner and engineer, and copies may be obtained from the 


former, for which a deposit of $35 will be required for a set 
for the entire work or any part indicated by Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 
or 9, of which $20 will be refunded upon their return. For 
any part indicated by Nos. 4, 6, 7 or 8 a deposit of $25 
will be required, with a refund of $20. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, 165 Broadway, 
New York, has under construction at St. Charles, Mo., a 
new plant which will have a capacity of 40 passenger 
coaches a month, and considerable equipment has already 
been bought for the plant, which, it is expected, will be in 
commission before fall. The company has about completed a 
large addition to its foundry at South St. Louis, for which 
considerable machinery was purchased some time ago. 


A great deal of mechanical equipment will be purchased 
by the Dain Mfg. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, for equipping 
the new plant now in course of construction at Welland, 
Ontario. This plant, which will provide for the employ- 
ment of about 150 men, will be 60 x 360 ft., with two Ls 
60 x 200 ft. The company is not yet in a position to state 
just what its requirements will be, but it will have to pur- 
chase the complete equipment for the foundry, machine shop 
and wood shop. Electric power will be used throughout, 
each machine to be driven by an individual motor. The heat- 
ing plant will be centrally located and the fan system will 
be employed. The plant will be built for the manufacture 
of hay stackers, unloaders, presses, racks and mowers. 

The Cole Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C., will build a 
new plant at a cost of about $50,000 for the manufacture 
of farm implements, cotton planters, &c. A site of about 
15 acres has been selected, and though plans have not yet 
been completed it is the intention to erect buildings of either 
brick or concrete and two or three stories high. The plant 
will be operated by electricity secured from the Southern 
Power Company. 

Ford, Bacon & Davis, 115 Broadway, New York, have 
charge of considerable trolley extension work on the lines of 
the United Railroads of San Francisco, in the suburbs of 
that city. All of the details relating to the trolley additions 
have not been worked out as yet, but in addition to recon- 
structing some old lines several miles of extension work are 
in contemplation. This will include the purchase of equip- 
ment to generate about 20,000 kw. of power for some of the 
substations. 

The Superintendent of Public Works, Albany, N. Y., last 
week opened bids on three additional barge canal contracts, 
involving the expenditure of nearJy $4,000,000. The lowest 
bid for the construction of 14 miles from Little Falls to 
Sterling Creek was submitted by the Acme Engineering & 
Contracting Company, New York, at $2,591,666. For in- 
stalling machinery for dams, one bid was received from 
Longenecker & Co., New York, for $109,940. The Shanley- 
Morrissey Company, New York, submitted the lowest bid 
for the construction of 9 miles of canal from Herkimer- 
Oneida County line through Utica to Oriskany. It agreed to 
do the work for $1.163,625. 


Encouraged by the recent offer of the Bradley, Gaffney, 
Steers Company to build a system of subways in New York, 
the Public Service Commission has adopted measures, which, 
if everything goes as is expected, will enable it to make def- 
inite plans, so that bids on construction work can be adver- 
tised in the near future. In putting the matter before the 
Board of Estimate the commission suggests that the adver- 
tising for bids shall be done in such a way that a variety of 
plans can be considered. 

The Syracuse Safe Company, Orange and Water streets, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is having plans prepared by Engineer Wel- 
lington Taber, Onondaga County Bank Building, Syracuse, 
for a new plant to be erected at Canal street and Teall ave- 
nue. The main building is to be one and two stories, 65 x 
318 ft. The company is engaged in the manufacture of 
Safes, vaults, doors and linings. The machinery required 
will consist of boiler, engine, generator, motors, machine 
shop equipment and overhead cranes. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 29, 1909. 


Reports from the various machinery houses indicate more 
or less unevenness in the distribution of business during the 
present month. In a majority of cases, however, actual 
sales for June show some falling off as compared with those 
of the previous month. The business of a few dealers who 
make a specialty of heavy tools for railroad shop equipment 
has been swelled by orders placed within the past two weeks 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. The tools 
covered by these transactions were included in the list put 
out by this company about two months ago and published 
May 11 in the machinery columns of The Iron Age. Aside 
from these purchases only a few scattered inquiries have 
lately been received from the railroads. The largest trans- 
action reported last week in this market from other sources 
was an order for 19 tools for the new shops of the Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., taken by a promi- 
nent local interest. This equipment included punches, 
shears, plate planers and other machines required for struc- 
tural work, the entire order amounting to about $25,000. 
There is a fair amount of new inquiry, the majority of which 
concerns requirements of the smaller manufacturing plants, 
but the proportion emanating from the larger interests, in- 
cluding makers of railroad equipment and supplies, is grad- 
ually increasing. Business in boiler shops is beginning to 
pick up, and the demand for steam engines in large units is 
considerably improved. 

The Vaughn Company of Detroit, Mich., manufacturer 


of concrete floors, has moved to Chicago, occupying offices 
at 145 La Salle street. A subsidiary company known as 
the Chicago Concrete Lumber Company has been formed 
with a capital of $100,000, to erect what is termed a con- 
crete foundry for the manufacture of floor joists, columns 
and girders of concrete under the Vaughn system. The ma- 
chinery required for the equipment of this plant will in- 
clude electric traveling cranes, derricks, tram cars and ele- 
vating machinery. About $30,000 will be expended upon 
this improvement, work upon which will be started within 
60 days. 

The Indiana Brass & Bronze Company, Marion, Ind., 
maker of brass, bronze and aluminum castings, has under 


construction new buildings that will practically double its 


casting floor space, which at present embraces 3000 sq. ft. 
The work, which has heretofore been limited to castings only, 
will be supplemented by a finishing department, for the ac- 
commodation of which the company is building a machine 
shop, 60 x 80 ft., which is to be equipped with modern tools 
for machining and finishing brass, bronze and aluminum 
eastings. It is expected that these additions will be com- 
pleted within the next 60 days, when the working force now 
amounting to 60 employees will be largely increased. 

The F. C. Richmond Machinery Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 

The Messenger & Parks Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIL, 
maker of sheet metal goods for buildings, is erecting a new 
factory, 115 x 136 ft., one story and basement. The prin- 
cipal part of the machinery for this plant has already been 
purchased, the only machinery for which the company is 
now in the market being a few motors. It is intended to 
have the plant ready for operation about September 1. 

The erection of a 25 stall roundhouse at Terre Haute, 
Ind., is contemplated by the Vandalia Railroad. It is stated 
that the construction of shops in this connection is not in- 
cluded in present plans and the equipment required will be 
restricted to the few tools needed for light repairs. W. C. 
Arp, Terre Haute, Ind., is superintendent of motive power. 

Having recently contracted to supply a large amount of 
electric current for the operation of a neighboring mine, the 
Copper Creek Mining Company, Copper Creek, Ariz., is ar- 
ranging to enlarge its power plant equipment by the installa- 
tion of a 300-kw., 2300 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase electric gen- 
erating unit direct connected to a cross compound condens- 
ing engine. 

Improvements contemplated by the Grand Forks Street 
Railway Company, Grand Forks, N. D., will require the 
purchase of power plant equipment, including one 100-kw. 
belted generator and one 250-kw. generator direct connected 
to a compound condensing engine, together with boilers, 
heaters, switchboard and other electrical apparatus, on all 
of which tenders of second-hand equipment will be consid- 
ered. 

The trustees of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, have 
decided to install a new heating plant, which will include 
an electric light plant. A battery of five boilers will be in- 
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stalled, two of which will be new. These are to be equipped 
with some type of smoke consumer which has not yet been 
selected. In connection a deep well is to be sunk and an 
elevated tank constructed to supplement the water supply. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has purchased the plant, business and patents of the J. L. 
Schureman Company of Chicago. The manufacture of the 
well known type of Schureman controlling apparatus will 
be continued and all agreements and contracts made by the 
Schureman Company will be carried out by its successor. The 
services of F. M. McFedries, general manager of the Schure- 
man Company, have been retained by the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Company and he wili remain in active charge of the 
manufacture and sale of the Schureman apparatus. J. L. 
Schureman retires from the business. Until further notice 
communications should be sent to the old address, J. L. 
Schureman Company, 70 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
or to any of the offices of the Cufler-Hammer Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

In connection with the building of its new factory build- 
ing, 60 x 640 ft., two stories, of brick and steel construction, 
the Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, Pontiac, Mich., will erect 
a power plant. For the equipment of these buildings the 
company will probably expend from $75,000 to $100,000 for 
metal working and other kinds of machinery. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MAss., June 29, 1909. 

The protracted spell of hot weather had its influence on 
the business of the dealers and has been felt to a certain ex- 
tent by the manufacturers. It is not for this reason, how- 
ever, that June will foot up smaller totals than May, but 
this was considered inevitable, as the summer depression 
usually begins before the advent of July. There is no change 
in the underlying sentiment in business circles and no one 
doubts that the summer will be by no means dull and that 


autumn will see a rapid increase for the better. The foun- 
dries are busier practically everywhere and already there is 
talk of an important increase in productive capacity, in the 
belief that present facilities will not take care of the busi- 
ness which should come later in the year. 

The first section of the great repair shops which the 
Boston & Maine Railroad will establish at Somerville, Mass., 
will be 170 x 203 ft., one story, and will be known as the 
‘“‘running repair” shop. It will be of steel construction, 
and work will begin this summer, so that it should be ready 
for its machine equipment before the end of the year. The 
preliminary work will take some time, as a pile foundation 
will be necessary. The cost will be about $200,000. An 
elaborate system of tracks will be laid out to serve this 
building as well as those planned for the future. 

The plans for the new plant of the Holmes Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Mass., textile manufacturers, include 
boiler and engine house, 86 x 110 ft., three pump houses, 
20 x 20 ft., and a main spinning mill, 1382 x 5384 ft., four 
stories. 

The business of John S. Fray & Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
manufacturers of Spofford braces, sleeve ratchet and drill 
braces, has been incorporated under Connecticut laws as 
the John S. Fray Company, with capital stock of $125,000. 
John S. Fray is the president and Joseph T. Fray secre- 
tary and treasurer. The incorporation means no change in 
the business nor in its management, the former partners re- 
maining as the officers. 

The Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, Mass., has 
taken the agency for the oil stone grinding machines built 
by the Mummert, Wolf & Dixon Company, Hanover, Pa. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., manu- 
facturers of hardware specialties, will increase their works 
this summer by a one-story brick addition, 45x 90 ft., for 
the glazing department ; a one-story factory building, 26 x 126 
ft., and a new power plant, of which Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Boston, will have charge of the construction and in- 
stallation. 

The Bristol Engineering Corporation, Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of taxicabs and automobile parts, is looking 
for a site in Bristol upon which to build a new factory, the 
need of which has followed a very rapid increase in the com- 
pany’s business. A local report that the company is to oc- 
cupy the old plant of the Pope Tube Works, Hartford, 
Conn., is pronounced to be without foundation, the com- 
pany having no idea of leaving Bristol for the present. 

The car builders of New England report business on the 
rapid increase. The Wason Company, Springfield, Mass., 
is much nearer a normal working force than it was a few 
months ago, and the Laconia Car Works Company, Laconia, 
N. H., has received substantial orders, including a recent 
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contract for 40 semi-convertible cars for the Massachusetts 
Electric Company, totaling about $200,000. The report 
comes from the car people that the railroads are placing 
more business, and that there are indications of more sub- 
stantial orders in the near future. 

The business of builders of machinery used in hat mak- 
ing has been given an impetus as the result of the recent 
hatters’ strike at Danbury, Conn. An outcome of the labor 
trouble was the establishment of a number of new factories 
in that place and vicinity, and these had to be supplied with 
special equipment. The Turner Machine Company, Dan- 
bury, is very busy because of recent orders from these 
sources. 

Plans have been accepted for the new industrial school 
to be established at Worcester, Mass. The site will be at 
Armory Square, near the North Works of the American 
Steel & Wire Company and the Hobbs Mfg. Company. The 
building to be erected this season will be about 60 x 280 ft., 
four stories at one end, on the principal street, and three 
stories for the remainder of the structure. The first floor 
will be given over to the heavier machinery, with boiler and 
engine room at the rear. On the second floor will be a 
machine shop 40 x 200 ft.; tool making and die cutting room, 
20 x 40 ft.; blacksmith shop, 22 x 55 ft., and a casting room 
epening upon spur track from the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
The woodworking department will be on the third floor, to- 
gether with recitation rooms, &c. The school will devote 
itself to the development of men employed in the metal 
trades, principally machinists, and will be conducted on an 
eminently practical basis, under the direction of men prom- 
inently interested in the industries of Worcester which re- 
quire the services of these classes of workmen. The building 
committee consists of Milton P. Higgins, of the Norton Com- 
pany, Norton Grinding Company and Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company; George I. Alden of the Norton Grinding 
Company, George F. Brooks of the Harrington & Rich- 
ardson Arms Company, Professor Levi L. Conant of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute and J. M. Buckley. The 
building as described will be extended later to give it a 
four story frontage of 200 ft., and wings for foundry and 
shop purposes. As it is planned to begin building almost 
immediately equipment will have to be provided in the near 
future. ‘ 

Announcements of new building to increase general manu- 
facturing plants include the following: Bates Street Shirt 
Company, Lewiston, Me., new building, 100x150 ft., four 
stories; Franklin Felt Company, Franklin, Mass., a new 
concern with $80,000 capital stock, new mill at Franklin: 
Goodall Worsted Company, Sanford, Me., two story addition ; 
Bennington Mills, Burlington, Vt., addition, 96x 123 ft.: 
M. J. O’Malley, Springfield, Mass., printing, new building. 
45 x 196 ft., three stories and basement. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Company, manufacturer 
of the Johnson friction clutch and marine reverse gears, is 
now located in its new plant at Manchester, Conn., nine 
miles east of Hartford on the Willimantic division of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, where it has 
much better facilities for handling its increasing business. 
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Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, On10, June 29, 1909. 
the local machine tool dealers has been 
quiet the past week. Inquiries continue to come in, but the 
most of them are for one or two tools. Some fairly good 
business is pending, but buyers who are considering the pur- 
chase of a number of tools are slow in placing orders. Taken 
as a whole, June has been rather a disappointing month. 
The majority of the machine tool houses report that the 
volume of sales during the month showed a slight falling 
off as compared with May. The market has broadened out 
somewhat, however, not being so dependent upon the auto- 
mobile builders and allied industries as it was, and dealers 
feel that the general outlook is fairly satisfactory. The 
demand for second-hand tools is good. 

Business continues to improve with the local machine 
ool builders, a number reporting their June sales consider- 
ably larger than those of May. ._ There is a better demand 


¢or some lines of heavier machinery, orders for forging ma- 
chinery in particular showing an increase. Orders from 
railroads show an improvement. A good volume of inquiries 
for locomotive cranes has developed from this source and 
these are expected to result in the placing of orders soon 
after the beginning of the new fiscal year, July 1. Orders 
for gas engines picked up considerably during the month. 

In the foundry trade the demand for light gray iron 
castings continues to improve, and some of the larger foun- 
dries now have about enough work on hand to keep their 
plants running full. 

The Standard Welding Company. which completed a new 
plant only about a year ago, has already found its capacity 
too small and has let the contract for the erection of an 
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addition to provide more room for its tubing and rim de- 
partments. The new building will be a brick structure, one 
story and basement, 130 x 215 ft., and will provide 56,000 
additional square feet of floor space. Orders for a large 
share of the machinery equipment, including motors, forging 
machines, planers and draw benches, have been placed. The 
company has been operating its plant at full capacity 22 hr. 
per day for some time. While the heavy demand from the 
automobile trade has been largely responsible in keeping the 
plant taxed to its utmost, the company reports an increasing 
number of orders from other sources, and orders from auto- 
mobile builders show no signs of falling off. 

Bids for the elevators and machinery for the new Cuya- 
hoga County Court House, Cleveland, will be received by 
the County Building Commission July 14. The plant will 
include seven electric passenger elevators operated by motor 
driven drum winding machines and one hydraulic plunger 
lift. Plans and specifications can be seen at the offices of 
the Building Commission and French & Hubbard, engineers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Finding the size of its plant inadequate to meet the 
needs of its growing business, the American Roll & Foundry 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has decided to build additions to 
its foundry and machine shop. Some new machinery will 
be installed. The company has placed an order with the 
Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, for a 25-ton crane 
with a 5-ton auxiliary for its machine shop. 

The McMyier Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports a de- 
cided improvement in the business outlook for the balance 
of the year. The company recently received a number of 
inquiries for locomotive cranes, and these inquiries are ex- 
pected to result in the placing of considerable business soon 
after July 1. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, reports a continued 
improvement in the demand for forging machinery. It re- 
cently secured some good orders and is now running its plant 
at full capacity. 

The Cleveland Roofing Nail Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated by L. L. Norman, G. B. Riley, A. M. 
McGee, J. R. McQuigg, H. H. Kuckle and A. H. Mills. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 29, 1909. 


During the past week business has not been quite as ac- 
tive as it was earlier in the month, but this applies only to 
orders actually booked. Inquiries and requests for detailed 
bids on specifications continue to be received in large num- 
Of these the Western and Northwestern States fur- 
nish considerably more than their normal proportion, and 
the bulk of the business involves construction projects of 
one kind or another. Altogether, it is a character of trade 
which augurs extremely well for the future, as fully 60 per 
cent. of the orders placed at present with machinery build- 
ers in this section represents but the beginning of new in- 
stallations, extensions or improvements to be made during 
the coming 6 to 18 months. In the longer period mentioned 
are comprised developments that, with the utmost speed, it 
will require more than a year to complete. This is a fea- 
ture of the existing situation which it will pay manufactur- 
ers throughout the country to bear closely in mind; for 
among the most profitable trade to be obtained during the 
late summer and fall months is that which will require much 
skill and patience in handling, not only up to the point 
where initial purchases are made, but especially beyond 
that stage. In many instances, also, long-time credits will 
be required, and careful judgment needs to be exercised at 
the beginning in discriminating between sound and unsound 
projects. Salesmen should be cautioned to give very full 
and exact reports on apparently favorable prospects, and 
local conditions ought to be very explicitly considered be- 
fore any large line of credit is extended. Indications all 
point to a far more conservative development of new enter- 
prises than obtained before the panic, but purely promotion 
schemes are already being exploited to a considerable ex- 
tent: machinery builders here have found it advisable to 
turn down more than a little business which looked well 
on the surface and had been secured by their salesmen after 
sharp competition. 

Two horizontal tandem double-acting gas engines, to 
be direct connected to 60-cycle alternating current genera- 
tors, are being built by the Wisconsin Engine Company, 
Corliss, Wis., for a new power plant in Oklahoma. 

An addition to the foundry of the Northwestern Steel 
& Iron Company, Eau Claire, Wis., will be completed this 
summer and some new equipment is to be installed, with 
probably more in the fall. 

The factory of the G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, 
.Wis.. which recently burned, is to be rebuilt. It has not 
yet been decided whether to install a new power plant or 
buy electric current for operating motors. 
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A small pumping plant is to be erected by the city of 
Hartford, Wis. 

The Dells Paper & Pulp Company, Eau Claire, Wis., is 
taking bids on part of a new power development at Davis 
Falls. 

It is stated here that the Racine Steel Casting Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., will make extensive additions to its 
plant, including the erection of new buildings. 

The Jacob A. Volrath Mfg. Company, Sheboygan, Wis., 
whose need of a larger plant was referred to in this paper 
some months ago, has decided to erect a new group of build- 
ings this year and probably duplicate them next season, at 
which time a power station of considerably increased ca- 
pacity will be required. As this is one of the largest man- 
ufacturers of enameled sheet steel and cast iron wares in 
the world, its further expansion means the purchase, in due 
course, of a good deal of machinery. ; 

The South Side Steel & Malleable Casting Company, 
Milwaukee, which has been putting in an additional 10-ton 
cupola and other foundry equipment, contemplates installing 
a new power plant. 

The Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee, has 
had plans prepared for an addition, 90 x 120 ft., of brick 
and steel, with new steam boiler. 

The construction of the Milwaukee Western Electric 
Railway from Milwaukee to Beaver Dam, a distance of 
about 60 miles, will begin the latter part of August. It is 
probable that a power station equipped with either gas en- 
gines or steam turbines will be located at a point nearly 
midway. 

The Snow Mountain Power Company, Eureka, Cal., 
which was equipped with Milwaukee built machinery, is 
preparing to install an additional hydro-electric unit doub- 
ling the present capacity of its plant. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Ont0, June 29, 1909. 

Minor evidences of a buying movement on the part of 
the railroads, manifested through correspondence and in other 
ways to machine tool builders in this territory, are assuming 
form as the beginning of another fiscal year approaches, and 
to-day it is difficult to find a tool builder who has not con- 
fidence enough in the future to fortify his shop forces and 
increase his stock reserve so that he may not be caught short. 
Some very good sales are already assured and of these heavy 
drills have a place at the head of the list, one of the largest 
concerns making uprights and radials receiving orders for 
seven in practically one mail. Milling machines continue 
as leaders, however, and the forces engaged on this type of 
tool in this section are practically normal. 

From scattering reports from the railroads operating in 
this central territory it is estimated that within 85 to 90 
per cent. as much tonnage is being handled as in 1907, when 
they were operating to capacity. In some quarters it is 
expected that the high water mark of that year will be 
reached by August 1. 

Dealers in this market will report for the first half year 
a normal six months’ volume of business, the last two weeks 
of June being considerably better than the first two. The 
business, however, has been of the spotty character. It has 
come in what might be denominated “ bunches,” a one day’s 
sales record often showing more business than four or five 
preceding. 

A local dealer who watches the trend of the market very 
closely says: ‘‘ A good percentage of sales now being made 
are to manufacturers who have had inquiries in and, although 
needing the tools badly, have procrastinated. They put off 
buying when they could have had immediate delivery and 
now are all coming in at once, which naturally delays de- 
liveries more and more, and are annoyed because they cannot 
get them.” On some types of tools dealers are able to give 
practically immediate delivery, but as a rule from two weeks 
to a month are required. 

The month now closing will see a considerable change 
made in shop equipment throughout this territory. There 
have been many deals of the exchange character—old tools 
turned in on new machines. Prices, which showed a tend- 
ency to cutting earlier in the year, have stiffened within the 
past month or six weeks, and as a rule cutting is an infre- 
quent occurrence. 

The foundries are gradually taking on men and acquiring 
iron. The improvement is slow, however, among the con- 
cerns making a specialty of castings for the machine tool 
builders. 

A very interesting set of statistics has just been finished 
by Assistant Secretary Manley of the Cincinnati Metal 
Trades Association. These are figures showing the busi- 
ness condition at quarter periods since June 15, 1907, 
which was taken as the base for computation. The Cincin- 
nati branch is one of the largest and most important of the 
organizations making up the national body, and its central 
focation and the pre-eminence of its membership in the size 


of plant, volume of output and general business conditions 
should be fairly representative of the whole. Reference to 
the figures will show that the upward trend began in De- 
cember, 1908, since which time the recovery has been slow 
but steady, and that manufacturers as a whole are but 35 
per cent. behind the record of June 15, 1907, universally 
regarded as abnormally heavy. Accepting as the basis of 
computation June 15, 1907, as 100 per cent., it is showm 
that the output on September 15, 1907, was 97 per cent. ; 
December 15, 1907, 85 per cent.; March 15, 1908, 67 per 
cent.; June 15, 1908, 56 per cent.; September 15, 1908, 53 
per cent.; December 15, 1908, 56 per cent.; March 15, 1909, 
62 per cent.; June 15, 1909, 65 per cent. 

The large foundry of the Peck-Williamson Company 
which has for several years been operated at Wellston, Ohio, 
and which was shut down a few weeks ago owing to a 
strike of the workmen, will be dismantled, and the company 
expects by August 15 to have in operation its new foundry 
at Oakley, in the new machinery colony of which it is a 
part. The company had on hand a good stock of castings 
when the trouble at Wellston occurred and was not seriously 
inconvenienced by the shutdown. The machinery and _ por- 
tions of the Wellston plant are being moved to Oakley. 
Something like 200 men will be employed in the foundry 
department. 

The Franklin Foundry Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, to make 
gray iron castings, by Gilbert H. Hamilton. John M. 
Charles, John J. Keen. Mrs. Gilbert H. Hamilton and Mrs. 
Ada Rees. 

Local tool makers are greatly pleased with the way in 
which the city school department took hold of their com- 
mittee’s idea of continual schools for workmen. It is now 
announced that the school will be opened August 2 in the 
Third Intermediate Building on Woodward street. Wilbur 
Denison, a foreman at the R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 
Works, was selected to be the teacher, but has declined to 
accept the position, which will necessitate another appoint- 
ment, and this may not be possible before the return to the 
city of Superintendent Dyer of the public schools on August 
15. 

Robert A. Le Blond was named by Judge Hoffheimer as 
receiver of the Carrico Motor Company, organized to build 
and sell motor cars a vear ago. The assets are estimated at 
$7500 and the liabilities at half that amount. 

The somewhat unusual happening of a plant shutting 
down because of the failure of a furnace company to deliver 
iron in sufficient quantities on contract is recorded as the 
reason for the suspension of the Wheeling (W. Va.) Enam- 
eled Iron Company for about two weeks recently. On the 
arrival of the iron the plant was started up full capacity. 

A new steel mill to be located at Kenova, on the boundary 
line of Kentucky, West Virginia and the Ohio River, is to be 
rushed to completion, work having commenced on it already. 
The final details and location of the plant were decided upon 
by the directors of the Kenova-Huntington Land Company 
last week and a West Virginia charter was secured by the 
Independent Steel Company of America, which is back of 
the deal. 

The International Steel & Iron Company, Evansville, 
Ind., reports good business for the close of June. with some 
excellent contracts for iron work on new buildings, store 
fronts, &c., in Indiana and Kentucky. 

A large locomotive plant is one of the improvements to 
be carried out by the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad during 
the summer and fall. This will be located at Brewster, at 
an approximate cost of $200,000. A coal tipple, repair 
shop and storehouse will also be located there. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 29, 1909. 
The market continues somewhat irregular. While slight 
gains are reported by some merchants as well as tool build- 





ers, others, and these are in the larger proportion, note no 
real betterment in the demand. Buying is confined usually 
to small sized propositions, the only transaction of any im- 
portance recently being the purchase of some $12,000 to 
$15,000 worth of tools by the city for the Southern Manual 
Training School, which has been before the trade quite a 
long time and was materially reduced from the original be- 
fore being finally placed. The equipment included a num- 
ber of small and several large lathes, planers, shapers, drills, 
grinders and miscellaneous small tools. Notwithstanding 
the rather light buying, the trade looks at the situation opti- 
mistically. While the month’s business has fallen below the 
volume transacted in May, it shows a gain over the corre- 
sponding month last year. No great volume of new business 
is expected to develop in July, but the trade feels encour- 
aged by the continued betterment to be noted in the iron 
and steel trade, which is expected to have a beneficial effect 
on the machine tool trade generally, probably early in the 
fall. Inquiries for tools have not been plentiful; medium 
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sizes for plant extension have been in fair demand, but for 
the heavier types rather scattered. Tools of a special char- 
acter have been fairly active, particularly textile machin- 
ery, builders of which have been fully engaged for some 
time. Those making the smaller class of tools of a general 
nature also keep busy; builders of equipment of the heavier 
type, however, have not booked any extensive volume of busi- 
ness, although the outlook is reported better. 

The market for second-hand machinery and tools con- 
tinues irregular. Business is largely of a day to day char 
acter and is confined for the most part to equipment of the 
medium and smaller sizes. The second-hand boiler and en- 
gine trade is only fairly active, although some good business 
in new boiler installations, as well as for engines of the 
higher horsepowers, is under consideration, but propositions 
of this class develop rather slowly. 

The foundry trade shows some slight betterment. Gen- 
eral jobbing foundries have had a larger run of orders, while 
the demand for machinery castings is a shade better. Cruci- 
ble steel casting plants are busy, but the larger steel casting 
plants report only moderate gains. The situation, on the 
whole, however, is somewhat better, and a greater improve- 
ment is anticipated in the near future. 

Bids were opened during the week by the Department of 
Public Works of this city for a 45,000,000-gal. centrifugal 
pump for the Torresdale filtration plant. Bids ranged from 
$16,060 to $25,900, that of the Dravo-Doyle Company being 
the lowest. Proposals for laboratory supplies and an elec- 
tric haulage system for the same plant were also opened. 
No awards have as yet been made. 

The Newton Machine ‘Tool Works, Inc., reports a fair 
volume of business, but not as large as that transacted in 
May. Sales recently have been mainly of cold saw cutting 
off machines and milling machines, industrial plants being 
the purchasers, the railroads not having as yet been very 
active in machine tool buying. A moderate inquiry for 
equipment of different types is to be noted, and the outlook 
is considered encouraging, although no great volume of busi- 
ness is anticipated during the summer months. 

Local capitalists of Bridgeton, N. J., have formed a 
company, to be known as the Fortescue Improvement Com- 
pany, for the purpose of establishing a resort at Fortescue, 
on the Delaware Bay, where a pier and pavilion will be 
built. Part of the plan is to have the Bridgeton & Millville 
Traction Company extend its line from the former place to 
Fortescue. Theodore Felmey and J. Ellsworth of Bridgeton, 
N. J., are prominent in the new proposition. 

Proposals will be received until July 24 by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, for three vertical 
cross compound condensing engines, together with other 
appliances, for installation at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Plans and specifications can be obtained on .appliction 
to the Commandant of the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Application for a charter incorporating the Industrial 
Supply & Equipment Company will be made under the Penn- 
sylvania laws during the coming week. The incorporators 
are E. Waterman Dwight, James McMullen and George S. 
Munson. The object is to manufacture, buy, sell and deal 
in machinery, tools, shop equipment, mechanical appli- 
ances, &c. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company notes a steady gain 
in the volume of business. This company’s plant is being 
operated on full time to keep up with orders. A number of 
very satisfactory orders for pressed steel shaft hangers have 
been received from South America and European customers. 
Domestic orders have been small individually, but make up 
what they lack in size by the number received. The outlook 
is encouraging. 





Government Purchases. 


WasHIneTon, D. C., June 29, 1909. 

The following bids were opened June 21, Circular No. 
514, for machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission : 

Class 1.—One surface condenser—Bidder 1, Alberger Con- 
denser Company, New York, $2735 and $4225; 19, A. S. Cam- 
eron Steam Pump Works. New York, $4015 and $3380; 34, 
Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $2520; 68, Motley. 
Green & Co., New York, $5683; 100, Union Steam Pump Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., $3229; 107, Wheeler Condenser & 
Engineering Company, Carteret, N. J., $3295, $3425 and $3525; 
108, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $3595 and 
$3395; 111, Williamson Brothers -Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$3710; 118, Jeanesville Iron Works Company, Hazleton, Pa., 
$4426 and $4506: 125. Henry R. Worthington, New York, 
$3415.53, $175.44, $3319 and $3071. 

Class 2—Two 200-gal. pumps—Bidder 31, D’Olier Engineer- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $3184; 62, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, $2350: 113, R. D. Wood & Co., Camden, 
N. J., $3335; 118, Jeanesville Iron Works Company, Hazleton, 
Pa., $2699; 125, Henry R. Worthington, New York, $3454, 
$2912.30 and $3087.88. 

Class 35.—Four pumps, diaphragms and suction hose—Bidder 
34, Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., $1121.60; 88. 
Frank Richards & Gardiner Company, New York, $629.90. 

Class 33.—One screw cutting engine lathe—Bidder 67, Mont- 
gomery & Co.. New York, £210; 68, Motley, Green & Co., New 
core $275: 99, Tucker Tool & Machine Company, New York, 
288. 


The following bids were opened June 22 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 
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Class 1.—Two furnaces—TIidder 80, Kenworthy Engineering 
Company, Waterbury, Conn., $1965.20; 125, Railway Materials 
Company, Chicago, I1l., $1400. 

Class 61.—One No. 7 power feed rod machine—Bidder 44, 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $839.41; 185, 
American Wood Working Machinery Company, Rechester, N. Y., 
$603. 

Class 136.—One rail entting machine and extra saws sid 
der 91, Montgomery & Co., New York, $191; 93, Motley, Green 
& Co., New York, $129; 95, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $142; 162, Vermilye & Power, New York, $133.09; 194, 
Excelsior Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $208.50. 

The following bids were opened June 10 for an engine 
and generator for the heating plant in the United States 
Weather Bureau Building at Washington: 

M. DuPerow, Washington, D. C., $3100; Evans-Almiral Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., $4691; National Electrical Supply Com 
pany, Washington, D. C., $3459; King Heating Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., $855. part; York Engineering Company, York. 
Pa., $3900; G. & W. Mfg. Company, New York, $5300; J. W. 
Danforth Company, Washington, D, C., $3655; M. A, Linthicum, 
Washingten, D. C., $3414 

The following bids were received June 18 at the Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington, D. C., for furnishing a gen- 
erator set: 

McKay Engineering Company, Baltimore, Md., $4285: Na 
tional Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $2775: 
M. DuPerow, Washington, D. C., $3824; American Iron Works, 
$5400; Standard Engineering Company, New York, $3900. 

Under bids opened May 17 the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York, has been awarded contract for 18 rock drills for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission at $3042. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened February 16: 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio, class 16, 
one plate bending machine, $6500. 

Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., class 17, one 
punching and shearing machine, $2496. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 18, one plain 
radial drill, $645. 

Under bids opened April 18 for machinery for the navy 
yards the Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, has 
been awarded class 1, one plate joggling machine, $4555. 

Under bids opened May 6, Circular No. 503, for machin- 
ery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, the Jeanesville Iron 
Works Company, Hazleton, Pa., has been awarded class 2, 
one air compressor, $3740. 

The Atlantic Company, Amesbury, Mass., has been 
awarded class 81, four sets of propelling machinery, $601.76, 
under bids opened May 25 for machinery for the navy yards. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened June 8: 

Lovekin Pipe Expanding & Flanging Machine Company, 


Philade'phia, Pa., class 41, one pipe expanding and flanging ma- 
chine, $10,000. 


Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, class 71, one electric 
deck winch, $2700. 


The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, bids for which were opened 
June 14, Circular No. 512: 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 1, one centrif 
ugal pump and engine, $11,500. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, IIl., class 15, 
one portable pneumatic riveter, $495. 


—— oS 


The Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works.—Plans have 
been prepared and preparations are being made for the 
erection of six buildings which will constitute the new 
plant of the Puget Sound Iron & Steel Works, to be 
located on the tidelands between Canal street and the 
Puyallup River at Tacoma, Wash. The company’s pres- 
ent plant occupies a site which has been acquired by the 
Northern Pacific Railway for new terminals and must 
therefore be vacated. The proposed plant will include 
a foundry, 90 x 126 ft., to be equipped with a 40-ft. elec- 
trie traveling crane of 50 tons capacity; a machine shop, 
70 x 250 ft., with similar crane equipment; a two-story 
pattern shop, 50 x 110 ft.; forging shop, 70 x 90 ft., with a 
25-ton traveling crane. In addition to these there will be 
a storehouse, 50 x 80 ft., and an office building, 30 x 40 ft.., 
two stories. Considerable new machinery equipment will 
be included in the requirements for this installation, 
which will probably be ready for use within the next 12 
months. 

em 


At the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, 
Wash., the Ferro Machine & Foundry Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is showing a large and fine exhibit of marine 
engines, parts and accessories. The display is located in 
Machinery Hall, under the name of the Seattle Marine 
Supply Company, Puget Sound distributers for Ferro en 
gines. The Ferro Company has sent its Western sales 
manager and engine expert, W. P. Street, to take charge 
of it until the close of the exposition. 
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HARDWARE 


HE Hardware trade, as the commercial classes gen- 
erally, are watching the course of things at Wash- 


to 


ington with more or less solicitude, and business is 
some extent held in abeyance awaiting the settling of 
the grave questions before Congress. The delay in tariff 
legislation is naturally holding back enterprise and pre- 
venting a resumption of normal industrial and commer- 
cial activity. As the time for conferences between the 
two houses approaches, when the real tariff bill will be 
decided on, there is increased interest in the subject, 
especially as there is a wide divergence of opinion in re- 
gard to the duties which should be imposed in some of 
the important schedules. 

The question as to the adoption of new methods of 
taxation are, however, becoming of more engrossing in- 
terest to the commercial and financial classes than are 
those relating simply to tariff revision. This is illustrat- 
ed in the letter on a subsequent page in which one of 
most conservative Hardware jobbing 


the largest and 


houses discusses the subject. It is safe to say that with 
a general disposition to regard the plans of the adminis- 
tration in a friendly spirit there is among business men 
some solicitude expressed, and more solicitude felt, in 
There 


is apparently the gradual developing of an uneasy feel- 


regard to the proposed taxation of corporations. 


ing concerning the federal control of corporations, pub- 
lic and private, large and small, which is involved in the 
legislation under consideration. Practical business men 
and those who take a conservative and balanced view of 
the situation are doubtful as to the necessity for so radi- 
cal a measure at this juncture or the wisdom of resort- 
ing to this new form of taxation. 

The practice of economy to which with such good 
results the people of the country generally have 
recently been driven is suggested as desirable also in 
national affairs, and with a reasonable limiting of ex- 
travagance it is generally thought that the income of the 
government would be sufficient. The proposal to put the 
burden of the new taxation on business which is trans- 
acted by corporations without laying any portion of it 
on business conducted by individuals awakens a more 
or less definite feeling of apprehension in regard to the 
course that will be pursued toward the corporations of 

There is apprehension, too, that the ex- 
power intended to be lodged with those 
charged with the collection of the taxes might be a seri- 
ous menace if exercised unwisely or corruptly. There is 
as yet fortunately only a half defined feeling of uneasi- 
ness, with a suggestion of lessened confidence. 


—_——_—_ > +o -— 


Condition of Trade. 


The first half of 1909 has made on the whole a very 
satisfactory record. There has not been the realization 
of some anticipations of a complete return to a full 
volume of business, but there has been a very substantial 
improvement in the general commercial and financial 
conditions and definite progress toward renewed pros- 
perity. The market in Iron and Hardware products has 
had its vicissitudes, but the closing weeks of the six 
months which have elapsed since the turn of the year 
chronicles something of a recovery in prices and the de- 
velopment of a decidedly confident feeling in regard to 
the future of business. While in the field of commerce 


the country. 
traordinary 


and industry there has thus been a gradual and con- 
and 


wavering improvement, the forces of nature have been 


stant, though sometimes apparently intermittent 
at work with a success which is recorded in the abundant 
harvests which will soon not only reward the husband- 
man for his labor but contribute most liberally to the 
national wealth, and ultimately stimulate all the activi- 
trade. The 


under circumstances which taken all in all cannot but be 


ties of vacation season thus approaches 


regarded as eminently satisfactory. There is indeed as 
is natural something of a lull in business, partly be- 
cause the important needs of the trade were covered by 
recent purchases and partly under the influence of the 


summer and in view of the entrance on the 


vacation 
season. There is, however, a reasonable movement in 
trade, and the retail merchants of the country generally 
are carrying on their business steadily and with quick- 
ened enterprise. There is no disposition on their part 
to speculate in goods or to carry larger stocks than usual. 
On the other hand, there is still a tendency to go a little 
slow in the purchase of Hardware, so that in many lines 
the merchants are less fully supplied than is usual under 
normal conditions. The general well 
equipped to supply retail merchants from well assorted 
though not over heavy stocks. 


prompt and eflicient, a matter to which they are giving 


jobbers are in 
Their service is usually 


constant attention, recognizing that the standard estab- 
lished by the leading houses is very high and that good 
service is essential to their success in these days of im- 
proved methods. During the past week the Hardware 
market has developed few changes in price. The general 
tone is good, with a tendency toward strength in some 
directions. 


Chicago. 


The advent of warmer weather has had a stimulating 
effect on some lines of seasonable goods in which the 
movement has hitherto been.backward. This is notably 
true of Wire Cloth, the demand for which has greatly 
increased in the past week or 10 days and is now quite 
urgent. Ruled by the extreme conservatism which 
marked the buying for future requirements earlier in the 
season, most dealers placed light orders for spring de- 
livery, and the number of reorders coming in indicate 
that stocks are already running short. It is also prob- 
able that not a few dealers were depending entirely upon 
jobbers’ stocks for their supply of Wire Cloth, and now 
that the trade has fairly opened up are calling for prompt 
shipments. The leading distributers say that not for sev- 
eral seasons has the volume of store shipments in this 
line been as great as at present. No untoward develop- 
ments in market conditions have appeared to cause anx- 
iety as to the progressive growth of business. Reports 
from the Southwest, where the harvesting of small 
grains is now in progress, indicate a fairly satisfactory 
yield, and it is stated upon good authority that the acre- 
age in the corn belt is unusually large, and, though the 
crop is somewhat backward in some sections of the coun- 
try, there is every reason to expect a bountiful crop. 
The industrial situation is being sensibly strengthened by 
a more active demand for material by the railroads. 
Car shops engaged in new construction and repair work 
are getting more work, and though much idle capacity 
remains to be filled there are numerous prospective or- 
ders in sight which when placed will go far toward re- 
viving this lagging industry. It is easily recognized that 
a quickening of activities in car building will be imme- 
diately reflected in a better demand for several leading 
lines of Hardware, such as Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Nails, 
&e., which enter largely into car construction. The indi- 
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cations are that the volume of business for the present 
month will show a considerable increase over that of the 
same period a year ago. All lines of Hardware, it is 
true, have not shared equally in the betterments that 
contribute to this result. Values in some lines still re- 
main at an unsatisfactory level, yet viewed as a whole 
the market is tending toward a firmer maintenance of 
prices. 


bass St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMun, Kirk & Co.—Business conditions 
continue The weather has favorable and 
crops have come on well and the prospects are now de- 
cidedly encouraging. We may expect that the coming 
five or six weeks will bring us about to harvest and that 
will tell the story for most part. All that we can now 
say is that conditions have seldom been better at July 1. 


good. been 


Our business interests are watching closely the out- 
come of tariff legislation now before Congress, and just 
now the proposed tax on the net earnings of corpora- 
tions is being carefully considered. We believe that 
among thoughtful, conservative men there is great doubt 
as to the wisdom of providing for such a tax. There are 
certainly some very strong objections to it, and it does 
appear that the necessities of the Government should not 
be such as to require a tax of this character at this time. 

Of course, with that large class of people who are 
always ready to approve of anything that hits corpora- 
tions, such special legislation as this bill proposes meets 
with favor. No argument with them is 
profitable. 

There is also a large class of men who are fair- 
minded and who feel that in enforcing such a tax the 
people who are most affected and who will suffer most 
under it are the rich—the multi-millionaires—who have 
not been bearing their full share of the public burdens 
of the Government. 

Sut in the event of such legislation the strong proba- 
bilities are that these moneyed interests would find ways 
to evade the large part of the tax. In our opinion it 
may be considered impossible to draft a bill that will 
prevent such evasion, and the result will be that the 
great moneyed interests will largely escape the tax, while 
the large body of mercantile and industrial corporations 
will be called on to pay it. It is a great mistake to 
overlook the fact that very many corporations number 
among their stockholders people of limited means who 
are depending to more or less extent on such investments 
for their living. 

Probably the most objectionable feature of such a 
tax is the unfair discrimination made by it between cor- 
porations and partnerships. A partnership concern 
might have a much larger capital than a corporation 
and also corresponding net earnings, and yet the partner- 
ship, under the operation of this law, would wholly 
escape the tax, while the corporation, under an honest 
statement, would pay it. This is wholly unfair and 
should not be tolerated. 

The public interests are largely benefited by the legiti- 
mate use of corporations in the conduct of business, and 
such legislation as this would be taking a long step back- 
ward. With such a tax in force partnerships would be 
sure to come back again into more favor and the public 
would be the loser. 

It cannot be urged that corporations should pay such 
a tax in return for special benefits which they receive 
through their franchises. These benefits, if any are re- 
ceived, come from the State and not from the Federal 
Government, and the corporation pays an equivalent to 
the State for such benefits when it receives its franchise. 

We believe that it is justly a matter of great regret 
and is a mistaken policy for the expenditures of the 
government to be carried on upon the present scale, and 
that if it were not for such extravagant expenditures no 
such direct tax as this would be necessary. 

Taking the expenditures, however. as they are, if 
any direct tax on the public is necessary to meet the 
conditions, an income tax making a reasonable exemp- 
tion and carefully drawn and rigidly enforced, that would 
require all men to pay this tax whose income would meet 
the requirements, is a form of taxation that is much the 


hecessary or 
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fairest and, we believe, is one that can be enforced with- 
out serious difficulty in the present state of public opinion. 
The necessary legislation for such a tax should be passed. 
and also provision made for submission of the necessary 
amendment to the Constitution. If Congress would pro- 
ceed to pass such legislation there is no reason to doubt 
that by one year from next January such a law could 
be in operation, and it is better to take this additional 
time and have a tax that is fair to all people concerned 
and one that treats them alike before the law. 

As a measure of addition] relief why not resort again 
to the stamp tax, requiring stamps on bank checks, drafts, 
transactions in stocks, deeds of transfer, mortgages, &e. 
This is not a burdensome tax and is the 
charge of being unfair class legislation. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-S HAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoOMPANY.—Timely 
rains have helped the various crops. The outlook in this 
territory for abundant harvests is at this time especially 
flattering. The wheat made and several 
farmers in the vicinity of St. Louis have told me they 
never raised a better crop of spring wheat, either in 
quality or in number of bushels to the acre. <A good corn 
crop in the Southern States is made. It is progressing 
nicely in this and neighboring States. 

We have bad fine strawberries. now 
coming in. There will be a bumper fruit crop and all 
kinds of Hardware that go to the handling and preseryv- 
ing of fruit will be in heavy demand. 

On account of the rains all the country in the Central 
West is dressed up in its best suit of green. The spring 
has been cool and pleasant, but recently we have ex- 
perienced some warm weather, but it has not been quite 
as torrid as in the East. We express our sympathy to 
our friends in the Hardware trade in New York and 
Philadelphia. 

St. Louis, as a matter of fact, has a delightful sum- 
mer climate. This city should be the great summer re- 
sort of the West. When our friends in the East desire a 
cooler temperature and a pleasant change we extend to 
them a cordial invitation to come out and spend their 
vacations with us. The idea current years ago that St. 
Louis was a hot city in the summer time has long since 
been exploded. We have not had a disagreeable sum- 
mer since the dry year of 1901, and then not only St. 
Louis, but the entire country, sweltered. 

The city of St. Louis is now making preparations to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of its city char- 
ter. The week selected is that of October 3-9. That entire 
week will be given up to various street parades, historical 


free from 


crop is now 


Peaches are 


pageants and meetings of civic bodies, 
For the first time in the history of the country a 
municipality has officially recognized its traveling sales- 


wen, St. Louis has called upon her sales managers to 
interest all the salesmen traveling from this city in 
hoosting the centennial. St. Louis traveling salesmen 


will distribute coming cards with appropriate historical 
matter engraved on them. 

Recently there has been formed in St. Louis a 
Managers’ Association. This association is composed of 
the sales managers of all the leading manufacturers 
and jobbers of this city. The object of the association 
will be to lead to co-operation between the various in- 
terests of the city in working for the development of 
St. Louis 

During 
salesmen’s convention. 
its “crack” salesmen attend. 
men and sales managers will discuss the best 
of increasing the selling power of this city. 

In Centennial Week there will also be a convention 
of retail merchants. This convention will be addressed 
by experts of national reputation on such subjects us 
advertising, show windows, store arrangement, salesman- 
ship, bookkeeping, buying, and other matters of special 
interest to retail merchants of the Central West. It ‘s 
proposed to have the lectures illustrated with stereopti- 


can views and to have the actual work of dressing @ 
show window done in the presence of the merchants. 


The idea this one of the most practical 


Sales 


trade. 

Centennial Week it is proposed to have a 
Each St. Louis house will have 
This convention of sales- 
methods 


is to have 
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conventions of retail merchants that has ever been held 
in this country. No national subjects will be discussed. 
There will be nothing of politics or religion. The ques- 
tions discussed will be practical, every day questions 
that come up with a retail merchant in conducting his 
business. 

The committee in charge states that this convention 
will be kept free from attempts to advertise any special 
St. Louis interests, the object being to bring the mer- 
chants, jobbers and manufacturers of this city as a 
whole in closer contact with the retail distributers in 
their territory. 

Business is good, and our sales in June are running 
ahead of May this year and are showing a very handsome 
increase over June of last year. The railroads are 
loosening up. It looks to us as if we could say, without 
danger of giving a false alarm, that Dame Prosperity has 
once more got her finger pushing at the button on Uncle 
Sam’s front door bell. 


Portland, Oregon. 

FAILING-McCALMAN CoMPANY.—We Can only report 
that business conditions are favorable in the Pacific 
Northwest, and everything promises that they will con- 
tinue so. Our creps all look well apparently, prices will 
ibe good and a great deal of new railroad construction is 
promised for the present year. 

In addition to this there is a great influx of new 
settlers coming to both Oregon and Washington. Prac- 
tically all of them have money, so that they will engage 
in some productive line of business. 

All in all, we expect that business will continue to 
grow better as the year goes by. 


Baltimore. 


CaRLIN & FuLton.—The month of June has never 
been one of large business, but this year has undoubtedly 
proved an exception by comparison with last year. The 
improvement is shown in the two great exponents of 
business conditions, which are bank clearings and rail- 

ad earnings—both of which show large increases. 
Building operations are quite active and there is no bet- 
ter evidence of fundamental prosperity. 

At the present time the farmers are busy with the 
wheat harvest and all are guessing as to what percentage 
of the mythical full crop will be gathered. The heavy 
rains this month injured very greatly the smaller fruits 
and thereby curtailed a large revenue which would other- 
wise have resulted in certain sections. There has never 
been so large a demand for Window Screens and Doors 
and Wire Cloth, the use of which is increasing every 
geason, due no doubt to the advertising campaign car- 
ried on by the manufacturers. 

We think we can all afford to be optimistic and look 
for a good trade during the coming season. 


Boston. 
BicELow & DowseE ComMpaNy.—Following a cold and 
backward spring the past month has been warm and 


favorable to the growing crops. The heat has acted like 
magic and made up for all deficiencies, so that the farm- 
ers are assured of a handsome return for their labor. 

The summer resorts are doing a rushing business and 
every one seems happy and contented. Seasonable goods 
demand was never better, and stocks are being depleted 
rapidly. The volume of business will exceed that of 
any June in the past four years. Prices are being well 
maintained and collections are good. 

The past week marks the first active work on the 
Cape Cod Canal, which cuts the cape between Sand- 
wich and Buzzards Bay for a distance of about 12 miles 
and reduces the distance about 75 miles, and avoids the 
perilous and ofttimes dangerous trip around the outside 
of the cape. This marks the beginning of the inland 
passage which is projected along the whole Atlantic 
‘Coast. 

Commencements and class days have brought thou- 
sands of visitors to our city. The weather has been 
fine and well fitted for the enjoyment of the various 


out of door entertainments which rapidly succeed each 


other. New England is surely keeping well abreast of 
‘the times. 
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Nashville. 


GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The continued 
rains in this section have had a depressing effect on busi- 
ness, but for the past few days the showers have been 
less frequent and already an improvement is noticeable. 

The farmers are very busy with wheat harvest, and 
contrary to the general rule each one seems anxious to 
beat the other one getting his wheat on the market. One 
dollar and twenty-five cents per bushel is being paid for 
wheat, and as a pretty fair crop has been made in this 
section we can reasonably expect a considerable amount 
of money to be put in circulation in a short time. With a 
favorable season from now on we will make fairly good 
corn, cotton and other crops, thus adding to the prosper- 
ity of the farming class. 

We have contended for the past 12 months that the 
farmers were in a more prosperous condition than ever 
before. We note that the report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the State of Tennessee, Col. John Thomp- 
son, opens with the following remarks: “ The farmers 
of our State are more prosperous, I think, than at any 
time for 30 or 40 years past. Crops of all kinds have 
been abundant and of first quality. Prices of products of 
the farm and of all kinds of live stock have been ex- 
tremely remunerative. The panic which shocked the 
country a year ago and forced every other citizen to 
cover affected the farmer but little, and to-day his con- 
dition financially is excellent.” 

This very high authority confirms the position we 
have taken with reference to the prosperity of the farm- 
ing class, and as the farming communities are the larg- 
est consumers of Hardware in the South we feel that 
it is only necessary to make another good crop to have 
absolute assurance of continued prosperity. Trade is 
much better in this section than it was 12 months ago. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & MFe. COMPANY.—Warm, not to 
say hot, days and nights are putting vitality into the 
corn fields and all other things which are dependent upon 
moisture and heat for growth, much to the joy of the 
farmer and all of those who are dependent upon him. 
While fine progress has been made in the uplands, the 
river bottoms have been so persistently subject to over- 
flow this spring that it is only within the past week in 
certain sections that plows have been guided through the 
moist furrows and the tiny stalks have begun to peep 
above ground. Here’s hoping that we will have a very 
late autumn to give these tardily planted crops a chance 
to mature. 

Trade is only moderate in volume, if looked at in 
one way, and yet large in another, for the heavy con- 
tracts which were made some months ago are being de- 
livered during these dull months of early summer, in 
order that the decks may be cleared for the action which 
is promised from all quarters after the crops begin to 
move, 


Just at present the occasional firecracker or torpedo 
reminds us that the Fourth is approaching, that it will 
begin on the third this year and run to the fifth, inclu- 
sive, Sunday wedging itself in between the Saturday 
half-holiday and the substitute Fourth. What a boon 
baseball is under such a conjunction of holidays! Double 
headers are universally in vogue, and nobody works very 
hard except the man who posts the blackboard. We had 
nearly forgotten the ice man. After this climax of early 
July is passed, there is generally a laying hold of work 
in good earnest, and we begin to get a foretaste of the 
larger volume of fall orders. 

It is to be hoped that before very long the sessions at 
Washington will adjourn, and we shall know how much 
the duty has heen increased on collodion, for example, 
much to our peace of mind. The corporation tax may be 
agreeable to many who have the idea that corporation 
spells corruption—no matter of what size or in what 
shape. It would be an unpopular measure, we predict, 
in time of peace to undertake to lay a heavy tax on ordi- 
nary business, which heretofore has not been subjected 
to it. There would have to be some sort of distinction 
made hetween public corporations which receive special 
Government or State protection 


and those which are 
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formed simply for the convenience of transacting ordi- 
nary business. We are not all engaged in weighing sugar. 

Prices are firm, although when large lettings are pub- 
lished by railroads, for example, bidding is very close 
and heavy. There is some slack yet to be taken up before 
the hawser gets good and tight. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANY.—This 
market, imcluding other jobbing centers located on the 
Missouri River, presents no new or particularly interest- 
ing features at the present time. Business during the 
month of June has been satisfactory and up to expec- 
tations. 

During the coming 30 days agriculturalists will be 
busy in the fields, harvesting the small grains. Corn 
looks very well on the uplands, but in the low or flat 
lands too much moisture has injured the plants, as well 
as retarded their growth, consequently the result may 
show a shortage in volume of this important cereal. 

The extent and value of the crops about to be har- 
vested will be the main feature of importance, having 
a bearing on the future trend of traffic, and upon this 
will largely depend the extent of business during the 
autumn months. 

With crops of all kinds in fair supply, coupled with 
the present remunerative values, a continuance of a very 
satisfactory volume of business is predicted and probably 
assured. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANy.—The fourteenth annual 
convention of the National Association of Credit Men 
began in Philadelphia the day after our last letter to 
The Iron Age and continued during the entire week. 
Over 1000 persons were present, the meeting being the 
largest ever held by the association. Many matters of 
great importance were discussed. The members of the 
association and their ladies were entertained on a very 
lavish scale. This association extends all over our coun- 
try—North, South, East and West—and the importance 
and value of its work is generally recognized. 

The time of the year has now arrived when vacations 
are given to employees, but care should be taken that a 
sufficient number remain at home, so that all orders re- 
ceived can be properly attended to. Salesmen should 
have a certain amount of relaxation, but all should real- 
ize and understand that they should not be absent when 
customers are home and buying goods for immediate use. 

The prevalence of rain and cold weather for a couple 
of months back has interfered with general business on 
many kinds of goods; but at the present time the im- 
provement in general conditions of trade is looked upon 
as greater than at any time since October, 1907. Trade 
on many kinds of goods during the present month has 
largely increased, the railroads are largely increasing 
their orders for all their lines of goods, and the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works have received unusually large 
orders. 

The general population of the United States has had a 
large and wonderfully sustained increase of foreigners 
ever since the fall of 1907, and we certainly hope that 
not only those here but those who have newly arrived 
may secure employment. 

We repeat again that improved trade is largely looked 
for not only in our section, but all sections of the coun- 
try, which we feel and hope will continue the entire year. 

Collections have been very fair during the last few 
months. 

Cleveland. 


W. BrncHam ComMpaNny.—The general Hardware trade 
in this district is looking up every day. Our sales for 
the first six months of 1909 are far ahead of 1908, and 
are very close to our sales in the good year 1907. Rail- 
roads, mines and mills are buying supplies more freely, 
but not in large volume as yet. We are looking for a 


turn in the tide in the month of July, and we believe 
that we will be in the high tide of prosperity before the 
year ends. 
be a record breaker for all kinds of business 
United States. 


Everything portends that the year 1910 will 
in the 
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We think we are perfectly right in advising our cus- 
tomers to buy freely of manufactured Hardware—that 
is, Locks, Latches, Knobs, Bolts, Butts and House Trim- 
mings generally, for the stocks on hand are not very 
large and the consumption is growing rapidly, and at 
present prices we believe they are a good purchase. We 
ourselves are buying liberally, so that we may take care 
of our customers’ wants in the near future—that is, if 
they come to us promptly before the advances which we 
have been looking for take place. 

The Nail and Wire market is quite steady, but it is 
predicted by some that the price must advance at least 
$2 a ton soon. Of course, every one has to take his 
own chances on this. We do not advise overbuying in 
any line of goods, but to keep stocks well assorted and 
liberally supplied with leading articles that are wanted 
for every day trade. 

Orders for fall lines, such as Elbows, Stove Boards, 
Coal Hods, Axes, Cross Cut Saws, Butcher Knives, and 
other goods such as trade in the agricultural districts 
will be in need of this fall, have been coming in in very 
fair quantities, and some have already gone forward 
and others will go forward soon. 

Continued rains and the midsummer sun are doing a 
lot to bring forward the hay crop, which from reports 
will be very large in all sections. Wheat, oats and pota- 
toes are looking fine in this district, and the reports we 
get from other sections are quite encouraging. 

On the whole we enter the last half of 1909 greatly 
encouraged as to the future, and with the passage of 
the tariff bill (which is promised by the middle of July, 
at least) our Congressmen will retire to their homes to 
repair their fences and the business of the country will 
adjust itself so that not only normal but progressive 
times will be in evidence in all lines. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The market continues in a satisfactory 
condition, with prices well maintained and a fair amount 
of business. New orders apparently aggregate a larger 
volume than usual at this season. Mills are busy ship- 
ping on orders received during May, which covered the 
requirements of large buyers for some time. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to 
point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


Din Rae i ie 05 ea Cd GMA e Be $1.70 
ee et, ae 1.75 
a Se UTE OO POUOEIRs x ond 0 <0 4 pre 6 0% KROL eee eee 1.75 
Less than carloads to retail merchants.................. 1.85 


New York.—The last week in the month has not been 
productive of a very large amount of business in the local 
market. Wire Nails are held at $1.90 per keg, base, in 
small lots at store. 

Chicago.—New demand is holding up better than was 
expected and is still of considerable volume. Specifica- 
tions against contracts are coming out freely, and the 
urgent demand from jobbers for prompt shipments would 
indicate that their stocks are moving rapidly. While it 
is generally believed that sooner or later prices will be 
again advanced, no intimation of when such action will 
be taken is given. Deliveries are beginning to lag a 
little, but not to an extent that causes serious incon- 
venience. The market is firm and regular and prices.are 
being well maintained. We quote as follows: $1.88, Chi- 
cago, in car lots to jobbers, and $1.93 in car lots to re- 
tailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots 
from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—New demand for Wire Nails is heavier 
than usual at this season of the year, the impression still 
being general in the trade that an advance in prices may 
be made in the near future. Most consumers and the 
large trade covered their requirements for some time 
ahead at the $1.60 price, and are now specifying liberally 
against these orders, but a great many orders have been 
entered by the mills at the present $1.70 price. The mills 
‘are still accepting orders only when accompanied with 
specifications for shipment at convenience of the mill. In- 
dications are that the leading Wire Nail mills will operate 





























































steadily and to full capacity through the summer months. 
Prices are being firmly maintained and we quote Wire 
Nails at $1.70 per keg in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Cut Nails.—The improvement noted in the Cut Nail 
market includes more liberal specifications on contract 
orders, while an increase in the amount of new business 
is reported, so that demand is larger than for some 
time. The market is not strong and concessions of about 
10 cents per keg are obtainable from the regular quota- 
tions of $1.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Iron Cut Nails are 
held at an advance of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut 
Nails in the Western market, but in the East this differ- 
ential is not observed. 

New York.—The demand in the local market is com- 
paratively light for Cut Nails. Nails are held in small 
lots at store on the basis of $1.90 per keg. 

Chicago.—The volume of business in Cut Nails has 
increased considerably over what it was at the beginning 
of the month, but there is yet room for further expan- 
sion before the mills are comfortably supplied with or- 
ders. Jobbers are specifying more freely, and on new 
business the mills are assuming a firmer attitude re- 
specting prices, which are subject to less shading than for 
some time. We quote as follows: In car lots, to jobbers, 
Iron Cut Nails, $2; Steel Cut Nails, $1.80. 

Piitsburgh.—Conditions in the Cut Nail trade are 
steadily improving, demand being larger than for some 
time, and Cut Nail mills are not as willing to make con- 
cessions in prices as they were some time ago. More 
new orders are being placed than in some months, and 
specifications against contracts are coming in freely. We 
quote Cut Nails at the official price of $1.80 per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but this price is still being shaded 
about 10 cents per keg. 

Barb Wire.—New business is gradually decreasing in 
volume as the season advances, but shipments on orders 
placed some time since are being made by the mills. 
Prices are well maintained at regular quotations, which 


are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: 
Painted. Gal. 


Say NN le Foca base k es debe cctepenae $1.70 $2.00 
PEATE? NTR ROU S 0 5. ccc oh aces cedecandous't 1.75 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots.............05 1.85 2.15 


Chicago.—In spite of the fact that the season at this 
time is usually closed, there is still some new buying. 
As compared with the heavier demand which followed 
the reduction of prices in May it is light, but shipments 
against contracts are heavy and will probably continue so 
for several weeks. The prices established May 15 by an 
advance of $2 a ton over the low point are being firmly 
heid. We quote as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, 
-ainted, $1.88; Galvanized, $2.18; to retailers, car lots, 
Painted, $1.93; Galvanized, $2.23; retailers, less than 
car lots, Painted, $2.03; Galvanized, $2.38; Staples, 
bright. in car lots, $1.88; Galvanized, $2.18; car lots to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—The season is about over and very few 
new orders are being received by the mills, but there is 
still a fair amount of business on their books, taken 
some time ago before prices were advanced, on which 
the mills are making regular shipments. The market is 
firm and we quote Galvanized Barb Wire at $2 and 
Painted at $1.70, in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Plain Wire.—Conditions in the Plain Wire market 
are similar to those of Barb Wire. New demand is com- 
paratively light, while shipments from mills on orders 
booked early in May are heavy. The market is firm and 
quotations per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload lots are as 
follows, on a basis of $1.50 for Plain and $1.80 for Gal- 
vanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days, the usual price to retailers 
being 5 cents additional: 

eee ee Oto9 10 11 124124138 14 15 16 


Annealed...... $1.50 1.55 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.85 1.95 2.05 
Galvanized..... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.55 2.65 


Chicago.—New orders for immediate delivery are 
tapering off and the bulk of the tonnage now heing en- 
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tered consists of specifications against contracts. The 
mills are fully occupied in taking care of shipments. 
The booking of orders covering deliveries 60 days ahead 
will soon begin, and while these may be entered at ruling 
prices for that period an advance will be asked for more 
extended delivery. Prices are very firm at the following 
quotations: Car lots, to jobbers, $1.68, base, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—While the buying season is pretty well 
over, more new orders are being placed with the mills 
than is usual this late in the year, this being largely due 
to the belief in the trade that prices may be advanced 
in the near future. Shipments against orders booked by 
the mills early in May, before prices were advanced, con- 
tinue heavy. The market is in excellent condition, 
prices being firm, and we quote Plain Wire at $1.50 and 
Galvanized at $1.80, in carload and larger lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh mills, subject to the usual terms. 


Chisels and Drawing Knives.—The market for 
Chisels and Drawing Knives is in good condition and 
prices are pretty regularly maintained. At a recent meet- 
ing of the manufacturers the situation was canvassed, 
but no change in price resulted. 

Augers and Bits.—The demand for Augers and Bits 
has recently been excellent and some of the manufac- 
turers have had difficulty in supplying the goods prompt- 
ly. An advance of about 10 per cent. has recently been 
made in the price of Boring Machine and Nut Augers, 
but other kinds remain as before. The market is char- 
acterized by a good tone and the manufacturers are work- 
ing with a good degree of harmony. 


Window Glass.—Additional Window Glass plants 
have closed down on account of the extremely hot 
weather, which has reduced the working force in a num- 
ber of localities. In other plants, worn out or broken 
tanks have made it necessary to discontinue work. It is 
anticipated by some of the manufacturers that the new 
president of the National Window Glass Workers, the 
Window Glass workers’ association, may endeavor to 
secure a higher wage scale than is at present in force. 
For this reason these manufacturers are desirous of 
accumulating all the Glass possible during the present 
fire. The demand from manufacturers and jobbers con- 
tinues light, especially from Eastern jobbers. Prices 
recommended by the Eastern Window Glass Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, from jobbers’ list, October 1, 1903, for terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi are as follows: New England 
and Middle States, from jobbers’, Single, 90 and 35 per 
cent.; Double, 90 and 40 per cent.; factory shipments, 
Single, 90 and 45 per cent.; Double, 90 and 50 per cent. ; 
some portions of Pennsylvania are accorded discounts 5 
per cent. better than other States; in the Southern States 
discounts vary from 90 and 25 to 90 and 40 per cent. on 
Single and from 90 and 30 to 90 and 45 per cent. on 
Double, from jobbers. 


Rope.—The business coming to manufacturers con- 
tinues in fair volume, with no desire on the part of pur- 
chasers to anticipate requirements to any extent. Man- 
ila Hemp has a tendency toward lower prices, owing to 
surplus supplies. The receipts have been far in excess 
of what they were up to the same date last year. The 
highest grade of Pure Sisal Rope shows more strength 
than does lower grades, or than ordinary grades of Man- 
ila Rope. The market may be represented by 84 to 8% 
cents per pound, base, for Pure Manila of the highest 
grade and a corresponding quality of Sisal at 744 to 7%. 
Lower grades of Pure Manila can be purchased at 4 cent 
less than the foregoing quotations. Second grade Sisal 
is quoted at 6% cents and third grade at 6 cents per 
pound. Jute, 4 in. and up, No. 1, is quoted at 64 to 6% 
cents and No. 2 at 54% to 5% cents. 


White Lead in Oil—The volume of business in 
White Lead in Oil is of fair proportions. The Pig Lead 
market has maintained a firm tone, with prices un- 
changed, and Dry White Lead consequently holds a corre- 
spondingly strong position. The strong tone of Pig Lead 
and Linseed Oil is more of a supporting influence to 
White Lead in Oil than the demand. Quotations are az 
follows: In 100, 250 and 500 Ib. kegs, 6% cents per pound; 
in 25 and 50 Ib. kegs, 7 cents per pound, with the usual 
advances on smaller packages. 
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Paris Green.—One result of the recent hot weather 
has been to increase the quantity of orders received by 
the manufacturers for Paris Green. During the preced- 
ing cold and backward season duplicate orders were iu 
small volume. There has been no change in prices, and 
some manufacturers are of the opinion that there will 
be none this year. The schedule for Arsenic Kegs is as 
follows, f.o.b. New York; terms, 30 days, or 1 per cent. 
10 days; if f.o.b. Chicago, add .4% cent per pound: 


Per pound, 


ik ee OE DE ee BR, CFE. on cc ova ccc news sssecseys i7 ¢. 
5000 er over but lees than 10,000.......cceccsvcccsecvce 17e. 
Se OP Ee BEE TORE TE nga ccccscnvecescveness 18a 
500 or over but fesc than 1000... .....cccccccccssscsecs 19'4c. 
Oe EE Pr eT oe ee eee 2014c. 


The extras are as follows: Kegs of 100 to 175 Ib., 42 
cent per pound extra; Kits, 14-28-56 Ib., 14 cents extra; 
Boxes, 2 to 5 Ilb., paper, 2 cents extra; Boxes, 1 lb. paper, 
3 cents; Boxes, % Ib. paper, 4 cents, and Boxes, \4 lb. 
paper, 5 cents per pound extra. 

Linseed Oil.—-The market has been affected to some 
extent by Oil in second hands sold on the basis of 59 
cents per gallon for Western Raw in reasonable quan- 
tities. Withdrawals on contract orders have been fair, 
but buying has been moderate. Some of the crushers 
are more disposed to meet the 59 cent price for carload 
orders, as buyers are indifferent to the _ strong 
statistical position of the market and are not inclined to 
purchase in large quantities. Local business for small 
lots is comparatively light. Quotations for 5 bbl. or more 
are as follows: State and Western Raw, 60 cents per gal- 
lon; City Raw, 61 cents per gallon, with the usual ad- 
vance of 1 cent for less than 5-bbl. lots. Boiled Oil, 1 
cent advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Rapid advances in the Savan- 
nah market have taken place during the week and have 
been reflected in the local market. Receipts at Savannah 
are reported as having been light and not in proportion to 
the demand, so that some of last year’s supplies have been 
put on the market at high prices. The New York price 
for Machine Barrels went to 47 cents, but has now de- 
clined to 46 cents. Buying at this point has been light 
under these conditions. The New York market is repre- 
sented by the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 4514 to 
46 cents: Machine Made Barrels, 46 to 46% cents per gal- 
lon. 





Hardware Manufacture in 
France. 


The Ardennes Region —Economical Labor —An Indus- 
trial Center—Value of Production—Workingmen’s 
Follies—Work at Home—American Labor Saving 
Machinery—Cast Iron Industry—Specialization. 


HE Belgian frontier of France is as full of interest 
to the Hardwareman as to the historian. The 
world-famed “ fighting line,” marked by such names as 
Rocroi and Malplaquet, Jemmapes and Sedan—with Wa- 
terloo a short distance northward—is now marked by 
the scenes of a struggle for more peaceful supremacy. 
The factory chimneys and colliery shafts of the Northern 
region are continued by the ironworks of the Ardennes, 
and these in their turn give place to the blast furnaces 
and chemical works of the Lorraine frontier. 

The last named district produces the ore, smelts, and 
generally occupies itself with the heavy metallurgical in- 
dustry, and there are also many iron works in that hive 
of general industry, the Nord Department. In Central 
France, the black country around St. Etienne works 
much iron and steel, while Le Creusot, like Essen, sup- 
plies artillery and armor plates to prospective belliger- 
ents all the world over with commercial impartiality. 

But the Ardennes region is the maid-of-all-work of the 
French Hardwareman; the district from which he draws 
those numerous metallurgical necessities of modern civ- 
ilization, less impressive in bulk, but infinite in their 
number and variety. The characteristic of the Ardennes 
factories is not their individual extent of importance, but 
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their multiplicity and versatility. They are nearly all 
localized in the northeast corner of the department, which 
forms a spur or point jutting wedgewise into Belgian ter- 
ritory. 

Cheap Belgian Labor. 

This is not the result of mere chance. Belgian labor 
is as a rule cheaper than French, and the proximity of 
the frontier (often so close that a man can walk home 
after his day’s work) is thus a valuable asset to the man- 
ufacturer, who profits by the French prohibitive tariff. 
For instance, the Vieux-Molhain iron works, the largest 
in the Ardennes, belong to a Belgian company, and em- 
ploy 700 Belgians and only 100 French workmen. This 
state of things exists more or less all along the Franco- 
Belgian frontier, and will explain the constant jealousy 
and occasional] faction fights between workmen of the 
two nationalities. 

The rich iron ore deposits of the Meurthe and Moselle 
Department on the one hand, and the principal French 
coal fields on the opposite or northeastern side, assure 
ample supply of raw materials, while should home fuel 
unduly mount in price the Belgian black country—Mons 
and Charleroi—is just over the border, tapped by the 
railway along the Valley of the Meuse. 


A Commercial and Political Center. 

The twin towns of Mezieres-Charleville form the com- 
mercial as well as the political center of the district. In 
fact, certain important if informal meetings, which peri- 
odieally regulate the local prices of iron, are sometimes 
held in the railroad refreshment room at this station as a 
handy gathering place. Charleville itself boasts an im- 
portant foundry, two nail works, a bolt factory, &c., and 
there are also iron works at Mezieres, but the bulk of 
the trade is located to the north, where the railroad runs 
toward Belgium. 


Estimated Output. 

The output of iron and Hardware for this district is 
estimated at about 130,000 tons per annum, representing 
a value of over $4,000,000. The heavier branches, such as 
blast furnaces. puddling, &c., are steadily declining and 
leaving this region, and the department tends more and 
more 10 specialize along its own particular lines. Rail- 
road rolling stock, for instance, is largely produced. In 
1806 (when the French railroad companies were forced 
by the Minister of Public Works to renew their unduly 
obsolete passenger cars, and to bring the number of their 
freight cars up to a reasonable standard to cope with 
France’s commercial requirements) 16,780 cars were 
turned out in one year. 

The growth of the motor industry in France has also 
opened new lines to the enterprising Ardennes manufac- 
turer, who shares with his colleagues of Central France 
the task of supplying “detached parts” to the factories 
of Paris and large centers. Any little decrease in the 
private vehicle is compensated for by the extension of 
the motor ’bus and motor cab, which are becoming dailv 
more popular. The French artillery and the Frenci 
navy also place numerous orders in the Ardennes. 


Center of Wrought Iron Industry. 

Nouzon, just north of Charleville, may be considered 
as the center of the wrought iron trade. The black- 
smiths, strikers, stokers, &c., usually Frenchmen here, are 
paid by piece as a rule, but are guaranteed a minimum 
daily gain. Some labor troubles took place six or seven 
years ago, the point in dispute being whether the reduc- 
tion of working hours (provided by the new French act) 
should be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in 
the day’s wage. 

The struggle was terminated by a compromise. The 
daily earnings of a head smith may now be taken as 
from $1.80 to $2.60; a stoker or fitter, $1.40, while the 
day laborer is guaranteed a minimum of 80 cents. At 
present the supply of capable men seems hardly equiva- 
lent to the growing needs of the industry. 


The Fool's Paradise. 

This situation in certain cases leads to much extrava- 
gance and intemperance. A workman can obtain a couple 
kitchen and a little garden for $3 a 
month or less, and living is proportionately inexpensive. 
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When in prosperous times and under these circumstances 
one sees skilled men making their $5 per diem and spend- 
ing the balance in drink, &¢c., without saving a single 
cent for a “rainy day,’ the prospect is not a pleasing 
one to their well wishers. However, some provident so- 
cieties exist, and any friction as to wages has so far been 
unaccompanied by violence. 
Cottage Industries. 

Nail making was a very ancient industry in this dis- 
trict, and several works still exist, but a more modera 
and interesting development is the manufacture of Bolts, 
which dates from the construction of the railroad from 
Charleville to the Belgian frontier, about half a century 
ago. This commenced as a cottage industry, and even 
nowadays a large number of Bolts and Nuts are forged 
by men at their own homes and simply taken to the 
works to be tapped. 

But the home Screw cutting industry, once carried on 
by women in the intervals of household work, is now a 
thing of the past. Bolts are also still occasionally made 
by hand in the modern factories for small orders, as in 
these cases the time required to mount a special machine 
is sometimes longer than is necessary to turn out four 
or five dozen Bolts. 


Introduction of American Bolt Machines. 


The greater part of the Ardennes Bolts and Nuts are, 
however, now made by machinery. An Ardennes firm re- 
cently bought the patent for an American Bolt making 
machine, which, it is hoped, will secure local supremacy 
in this line. At present French competition is chiefly 
with the Nord region, where Belgian workmen daily cross 
the frontier to work in French factories at low wages and 
return nightly to sup and sleep in the land where living 
is less expensive. In the Ardennes factories female labor 
is employed for tapping and worming. 

The male population, active in movement and prompt 
in decision, furnishes first-class workmen, whose chief 
fault, like that of the Nouzon smiths, is reckless expend- 
iture in times of prosperity. The hundreds of small work- 
shops and miniature factories in this district produce 
that class of skillful machine repairers which is essential 
to the industry of Bolt making by machinery. 

The largest Bolt works are at Bagny, where the Amer- 
ican machines, above referred to, are set up; each of 
these produces 25,000 to 30,000 Bolts per diem. At this 
factory, as at some few others, a pension fund, model 
dwellings and other efforts to improve the present sur- 
roundings and future prospects of the workers have been 
organized. 


Cast Iron Work. 


Revin is the center of the cast iron industry. The 
articles produced in the Ardennes are too numerous to 
recapitulate, but in this town is located one of the half 
dozen large foundries which specially cater for the French 
heating trade. The Ardennes founder carefully studies 
the best foreign models introduced into France and 
promptly turns out imitations of most Stoves made abroad 
(as well as at home), which may have found a ready 
market in France. He duly bears in mind his country- 
men’s taste for artistic finish, and nickeling and enamel- 
ing workshops and other conveniences are to be found 
in most of the leading factories. 

Though possibly somewhat checked by the spread of 
central heating, this branch has been a recent field of 
much enterprising ingenuity. The heating engineer can 
hardly dispense with some form of metallic casting, and 
the radiators and electric heating apparatus already pro- 
duced on a small scale by some of the local manufactur- 
ers of Hardware betoken that new developments may 
still be open to Ardennes industry in this connection. 


Diversified Products. 


Iron piping for gas and water mains is specialized at 
Aubrives. Deville produces cylinders, aluminum gear 
cases and steering handles for motor cars, as well as 
sheet iron goods, hoists and cycle parts. Machine tools 
and ordinary tools, Screws, Plows and Agricultural Im- 
plements, Builders’ Hardware, Anchors and Chains, Pul- 
leys—all these and a hundred other Hardware sundries 
are made in the Ardennes works. 
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Sheet iron piping for Stoves is a specialty at Revin, 
Fumay is famous for its foundries, while the manufac- 
ture of every metallic article for “rolling stock,” from 
cycle parts to railroad car fittings, or for horse or motor 
vehicles, is especially conspicuous throughout the whole 
district. A hundred smaller articles, as Firearms and 
Screw Jacks, Flatirons, Coach Springs or Door Hinges, 
are omitted for the sake of brevity, sufficient having been 
said to illustrate the claim of the Ardennes to be the 
home of the Hardware manufacture in its most special 
and widest sense. 

scieinancanciclialjldiahecdd 


Tennis Court for Employees. 
HE Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., has 
built a tennis court on land adjacent to its works, 
the purpose being to provide outdoor exercise for the 
members of the Recreation Club organized three years 
ago for the office and factory employees. The cost of the 
court was considerable, for a building had to be removed, 
and filling, grading and necessary special surfacing 
totaled no insignificant figure, but the company believes 
it will be an excellent investment in the increased effi- 
ciency of its force resulting from an improved physical 
condition. While the company has not worked out the 
details of the use of the tennis court, the general plan 
is that it shall be open for the use of any members of 
the Recreation Club in the morning, at noon and at night, 
and probably some special time will be set aside during 
the day when the women of the office force will have 
opportunity to enjoy it. An important and very neces- 
sary feature in connection with vigorous summer exercise 
is the bath, and the company is already equipped with 
showers for the henefit of employees. Those who have 
enjoyed the combination of strenuous effort with a cool 
hath and change of clothing will realize what it must 
mean to the employees under conditions as planned at 
Fitchburg. 
—_———_—_9--o____- 

A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, who has been for several years a 
member of the editorial staff of The Iron Age, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Auto Strop Safety Razor 
Company, 345 Fifth avenue, New York, which is taking 
energetic and enterprising methods in connection with 
the marketing of its Safety Razor, already well and 
favorably known to the trade. In this new position Mr. 
Chamberlain’s familiarity with the Hardware business 
and his wide acquaintance will doubtless be of advantage 
to him. He enters on his new field with the best wishes 
for his success from his former associates and a host of 
friends. Wiebusch & Hilger, 106 Lafayette street, New 
York, are selling agents representing the company to the 
jobbing trade. 

AT A MEETING of the Advisory Board of the Connecti- 
cut Hardware Association, held at the Hotel Garde, 
Hartford, June 23, it was decided to hold the annual 
summer outing of the association at Hill's New Home- 
stead, Savin Rock, New Haven, on July % <A shore 
dinner will be enjoyed and a business session held at 
which reports of the president and various committees 
will be rendered. 


THE W. SMITH GRUBBER COMPANY, La Crescent, Minn., 
has arranged with C. K. Turner & Son. Inec., 116 Broad 
street, New York, to represent it in the export trade in 
connection with its extensive line of Stump Pullers. The 
essential qualifications of these machines are referred to 
by the company as a low down center of power, multiple 
power, enabling men to do more work, and simple con- 
struction. 

THE CONVENTION of the Retail Hardware Association 
of South Carolina, Paul W. McLure, Greenwood, secre- 
tary, which it was expected to hold on July 5, 6 and 4%. 
has been postponed until August 10, 11 and 12. The 
Isle of Palms will be the scene of the gathering. 





THE Knyicut & WALL Company, Tampa, Fla., recently 
tendered a very enjoyable banquet to its employees at 
Smith’s Dairy Kitchen in that city. The menu card 
was unique in the facetious manner in which the different 
courses were presented. 


res 
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QUES! 


This department is open for the discussion of 
questions which arise in the practical conduct 
of the Hardware business. Our readers are in- 
vited to contribute, submitting inquiries or an- 
swering questions. 

Correspondents are expected to give their names 
and addresses, but in order to encourage frank 
expressions of opinion the advice of our corre- 
spondents will be treated in confidence, names 
and addresses not being published. 

For convenience, Questions or Answers should be 
addressed to THE IRON AGE QUESTION Box, 
14-16 ParK Pxiace, New York. 


Should Retail Merchants Demand Low 
Prices ? 


Is it wise on the part of retail Hardware deai- 
ers to DEMAND that they be given prices that 
will enable them to meet the prices of the 
great retail stores of the cities? 


We have received a number of interesting replies to 
this question. They indicate the recognition by the Hard- 
waremen of the country that one of their great needs 
is to get goods at as low prices as possible. Some of 
them, however, evidently doubt the wisdom of ‘“ demand- 
ing” low prices. The letters given below, as well as 
others on this subject, are suggestive: 


From A CoLoraDo MERCHANT: While I believe that the 
retail Hardware dealer should be given prices which will 
enable him to compete with other dealers, I would reserve 
the “demand” as a last resort, as my experience has been 
that I can usually get more through a request than a de- 
mand. 

& 

From New York: Such a demand would be both unwise 
and ineffective. If a merchant wishes to obtain prices with 
which to compete with city trade he must shape his own 
methods and his own purchases in such a way as to get 
them. In other words, he must get into the market and find 
out for himself where such prices can be obtained. 

He then must purchase in sufficient quantities to war- 
rant such quotations. In many instances he will find that 
the city trade is not selling the same standard merchandise 
that he is offering and in order to compete with this compe- 
tition he must therefore carry a separate and distinct line of 
goods. Where his business and operating field is large 
enough to warrant his carrying a line of these cheaper goods 
it will quite likely prove both practical and profitable for 
him to do so. 

To demand any kind of recognition without something 
substantial behind the demand would only result in ridicule. 


& 

FrRoM A MINNESOTA MERCHANT: I certainly think it 
wise to strive to attain prices that will enable the retailer 
of Hardware in the country to meet prices made by the 
large retail stores of the city. Since the establishment of 
the rural routes the farmer is as well posted on what he 
wants and the price he should pay for an article as is the 
merchant who offers the article for sale. If the country 
retail merchant is to exist he must be placed in position to 
meet all kinds of competition. It is up to the manufacturer 
to put the country merchant in position to sell his wares at 
a profit, otherwise the retailer will be out of business. 


& 


From A MICHIGAN HARDWAREMAN: I do not think that 
the retail merchant, especially in the smaller towns, has any 
right to demand that he be given the same prices on goods 
as the big city dealer gets on account of the very large 
quantities they buy at one time, but I do think that any 
dealer, however small he may be, if he buys in the same quan- 
tities, should be given the same prices. 


Co-operative Buying. 

Our readers will recall the various letters we have 
printed on this subject. Most of our correspondents 
while disposed to welcome something in the line of co- 
operative buying have not found their efforts in this 
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direction successful. The followtng letters indicate, as 
have other correspondents, that one great difficulty in 
the way is the lack of harmony among the merchants 
who attempt to unite their orders—a difficulty which it 
would seem, with the development of the association idea 
and a fraternal feeling, might be overcome. 

From ILLINOIS: After considerable experience in a co- 
operative buying association, composed of members who did 
not use large quantities of goods, and were not located in 
close proximity to each other, I am of the opinion that the 
plan cannot be satisfactorily carried out, because of petty 
jealousy between members, lack of loyalty and, 
even in isolated cases, integrity. The saving 
in buying co-operatively is considerable, and 
if it were not that the jobbers are doing, ap- 
parently, what they can to help the retailer in the cata- 
logue house competition, 1 would be favorable to continu- 
ing the effort and endeavoring to overcome the obstacles 
mentioned above by eliminating the undesirables. I do not 
think co-operative buying for the country dealers would en- 
able them to overcome catalogue house competition, as they 
could not purchase the kinds of mer- 
chandise needed to be on the same 
quality level in sufficient quantities 
to get a low enough price. I think 
the best plan to pursue is to advertise as much as the vol- 
ume of your business will justify; depend upon the person- 
ality of the house to influence trade; call upon your jobber 
to help you meet the price, and meet it at a loss if neces- 
sary to retain the confidence of your customer, always mak- 
ing an effort on quality and ignoring prices. This plan has 
worked well with me. 

& 


From Iowa: I do not favor co-operative buying. for 
many reasons. One of the principal reasons is that some 
of the syndicate are always giving the customer the advan- 
tage of the low price. The man that does the work gets 
trouble for his pains. The only successful syndicate buy- 
ing is to form a company and have capital to work on. Ac- 
cept all discounts and force all members to cover this 
promptly and maintain that extra profit to the credit of 
the business. 


Manufacturers of White Lead Selling Direct 
to Consumers. 


W hat is the opinion of the trade in regard to 
the policy of the White Lead manufacturers 
in selling to consumers so that the retailers’ 
profit has been whittled down to almost noth- 
>. 9 


ing: 


Obstacles 
in the Way. 


Better Than 
Co-operative Buying. 





We have already given answers from a number of 
Hardwaremen in reply to this question which was pro- 
pounded in these columns a few weeks ago. Some cor- 
respondents have not run up against this practice on the 
part of the manufacturers, but 
the question as 
things which 
profitable. 
these 


most of them refer to 
describing a troublesome condition of 
makes the handling of White Lead un- 
In indicating what the trade should do under 
circumstances a number of merchants intimate, 
sometimes in forcible language, that the selling of White 
Lead ought to be given up by the trade, who should 
turn their attention to some goods which can be handled 
at a profit. The following replies touch on the general 
subject with suggestive side remarks: 


From Iowa: We are not in the Lead business, but un- 
derstand that the retailer gets the short end of the profit, 
say 25 cents per 100 lb., and if one bill during the season 
is lost the profit is nil. 

& 


From NortH Dakota: This is an evil which Hardware 
associations should correct. 


& 


From MINNESOTA: Retailer is powerless. The trusts 
are too strong and have got beyond the control of the laws 
of the land, so we have to obey orders. 


& 


From On10: We think and have for the last few years 
thought that the retailers should cease handling White Lead. 
They should allow manufacturers to distribute it themselves 
and stand their own loss and collections. The retailers’ 


profit has been cut down so that they cannot get a real per- 
centage on money invested. i 


& 


From Kansas: We do not think any manufacturer 


should sell direct and then expect dealers to handle their 
line. 
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Cutlery Window Display. 


Mammoth Pocket Knife in Motion. 


HE accompanying illustrations principally relate to 
T the moving portion of a show window Cutlery dis- 
play made by the Simmons Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. The upholstering of the window was in black 
broadcloth, and particular attention was paid to lighting 
effects and the general symmetrical outline and appear- 
ance of the display. Other goods shown, as indicated in 
the view of the window as a whole given in Fig. 1, in- 








Fig. 1.—Window Display with Mammoth Pocket Knife, Weighing 
as the Striking Feature. 


cluded Carving Knives, Carving Sets, Carving and 
Butcher Knives, Scissors and Shears, ordinary and 


Safety Razors. The floor of the window was occupied 
with Pocket Cutlery, Fancy Carvers and Sets in cases, 
Silver Spoons, Soup Ladles and similar goods. The mov- 


oe 


225 Lb., in Motion, 
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for a few seconds, and then all closed together. The 
blades opened and closed about four times a minute. The 
large blades were arranged to open out straight with the 
handle and the small ones perpendicularly, but they could 
have been opened to any desired angle by putting a stop 
under the lever or counterweight. 

Figs. 3. 4 and 5 afford an idea of the mechanism that 
operated the blades. Referring to Fig. 4, D represents 
the shaft to which the blades were fastened, this shaft 
extending through the board A, resting in boxes fastened 
to a frame in the back. The inside blades next to the 
hoard A were mounted on a hollow shaft, with the shaft 





W 


Rlade, Shafts, 
Shears and Lever, 


LN 


Fig. %. 
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Fig. 4.—Blade, Levers, Worm 
Wheel, Cams and Pulley. 








connected to the outside blades passed through it. On 
the shafts were sheaves, E, around which wound a chain 
fastened to the levers G, shown in Figs. 3 and 5. On 
the levers were counterweights, F, Fig. 5, made adjust- 
able and held in place by set screws, the levers resting 








Fig. 2.--The Mammoth Pocket Knife, 


ing feature was supplied by a mammoth four-blade Con- 
gress pattern Pocket Knife, Fig. 2, A representing the 
background or board on which the Knife was mounted 
and which acted as a screen to conceal the machinery. 


on the cams H. The counterweights were just heavy 
enough so that when the levers were on the low part 
of a cam the blade would open and the chain wind 
around the shear BE, Fig. 3. The high parts of the cams 








I iy 5. 


The Knife was 5 ft. long when closed and 11% ft. when 
both large blades were fully extended. It weighed 225 lb. 
The large blades were made of solid steel and were 42 in. 
long, 13 in. thick on the back, weighing 40 lb. each. The 
four blades—two large and two small—opened in rota- 
tion. When all the blades were opened they remained so 


Levers, Counterweights, Cams, Worm Wheel and Pulley, 


coming around raised the levers, unwinding the chain 
from the sheave and closing all the knife blades. The 
cams were on a shaft, on the end of which was the worm 
wheel I, Figs. 4 and 5, and was driven by a screw and 
pulley J, which was attached to a motor by means of a 
belt. 
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A Hardware Nerchant’s Creed. 





To respect my business, my customers, the people I buy 
from and myself. To be loyal, honest and fair with my cus- 
tomers and the people I buy from, as I expect them to be honest 
and fair with me. To be a man whose word carries weight, to 
be a booster not a knocker, a pusher not a kicker, a motor not 
a clog. 

& 


To base my expectations of reward on a solid foundation of 
service rendered my customers and the people I buy from, to 
be willing to pay the price of success in honest effort. To look 
wpon my duties as opportunities to be seized with joy and made 
the most of and not as painful drudgery to be reluctantly 
endured. 

& 

To remember the future success of my business lies within 
myself, in my own brain, my own ambition, my own courage 
and determination. To expect difficulties and force my way 
through them, to turn hard experience into capital for future 
struggles. 


& 


To handle a line of goods I can believe in heart, soul and 
body. Tocarry an air of optimism into the presence of possi- 
ble customers, to dispel ill temper with cheerfulness, kill doubts 
with strong convictions, and reduce active friction with an 
agreeable personality. 


To make a study of the goods I sell, to know them in every 
detail from the ground up, to mix brains with my efforts and 
use system and method in my work. To find time to do 
everything needful by never letting time find me doing noth- 
ing. To hoard days as a miser hoards dollars, to make every 
hour bring me dividends in profits, increased knowledge or 
healthful recreation. 

& 

To transact business on a business basis, to keep my future 
unmortgaged with debt, to save money as well as earn it, to 
steer clear of dissipation and guard my health of body and 
peace of mind as my most precious stock in trade. 

& 


Finally, to take a good grip on the joy of life, to play the 
game like a gentleman, to fight against nothing so hard as my 
own weaknesses, and to endeavor to grow asa merchant and 
as aman with the passage of every day of time. THIS IS 
MY CREED. William T. Gee. 


Imagination in Business. 


I believe that imagination is as valuable—I do not 
say as essential, but as valuable—in the management of 
trade as in any of the arts. It is as valuable, it is as 


applicable, and with the single exception of the art of 
literature it is as essential. 
& 

Imagination, then, is the ability, upon seeing any 


object, to construct around that object its probable or 
possible environment; thus, apprehending any force, to 
realize what produced it and what it will produce. The 
man of imagination writes a drama. His dramatic in- 
stinct apprehends the power of contrasts; he constructs 
a plot; he realizes what each person will do and why he 
will do it. His characters take possession of his will; 
they act out their own destiny—often against their au- 
thor’s own desire. He relates it all together. 
a J 


Let me tell the story of two bootblacks. We can 
scarcely go lower in the business scale. These two boys 
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of about the same age I found standing one 
ternoon on opposite sides of a crowded thoroughfare in 
Springfield. So far as could be judged there was no 
preference between the different sides of the street, for 


Saturday af- 


an equally large crowd seemed to be moving on both 
sides. The bootblacks had no regular 
ATale of Two ‘Stand, but each had his box slung over 


Bootblecks. his shoulder, and, standing on the curb- 
stone, solicited the passers-by to stop and 


have a shine. Each boy had one “call,” or method of 


solicitation, which he repeated at regular intervals. The 
two solicitations were entirely different, but each was 
composed of four words. They never varied them. Yet 


one of these boys, by the peculiar wording of his solicita- 
tion, secured twice as much business as the other, so 
far as one could judge, and I watched them for a long 
time. 
The cry of the first boy was, “ Shine your boots here.” 
It announced the simple fact that he was prepared to 
shine their boots. The cry of the second boy was, “ Get 
your Sunday shine!” It was then Saturday afternoon 
and the hour was 4 o’clock. This second boy employed 
imagination. He related one attraction to another; he 
joined facts together; his four simple words told all that 
the first boy said and a great deal more. It conveyed 
the information, not simply that he was there to shine 
shoes, but that to-morrow was Sunday; that 


Attractive from present appearances it was likely to be 
Appeal. a pleasant day; that he as a_ bootblack 
realized they would need an extra good 


shine; and, somehow, the sentence had in it a gentle re- 
minder that the person on whose ears it fell had here- 
tofore overlooked the fact that the next day was the 


Sabbath, and that any self-respecting Christian would 
wish his shoes shined before he repaired to the sanc- 


tuary. Perhaps it was merely good luck that this boy 
secured twice the business of the other, but I have seen 
too many of such experiences to think of them as acci- 


dental. 
st 


It must be remembered always tbat it is 
price of an article which is important, but the reason 
for the price. This is one of the backbone truths of mer- 
chandising, and when once a seller gets a firm hold of 
this fact and is able to apply it in its highest efficiency 
he can almost devastate the trade. I have seen on more 
than one occasion the delight with which a retail adver- 


not the 


tiser first clearly grasps this idea. We 
Not the Price, can detect something of it in one of 
but the Reason. the illustrations just used; but now 


what is the reason which underlies this 
law? Is it not this: That the argument for the price is 
the imaginative part of the transaction; the price itself 
is absolutely unimaginative. Admit that the reason for 
the price is an important thing in the transaction, and 
that a high price with a good reason will sell more goods 
than a low price witha poor reason, and it is only re- 
affirming, in another form, the potentiality of the imagi- 
nation in business. 

The bankrupt stock, the fire sale, the manufacturer's 
remnants, the annual clearance, the removal sale, the 
dissolution-of-partnership sale—what are these, and 
many more, but arguments for the price? And note this 
one point: that without the argument the price is power- 
less. Reduce your fur-lined overcoats from $100 to $60, 
and your liberal discount attracts little attention. Why? 
Because there is no reasonable explanation for the re- 
duction. Why should you present over- 
coats to the public? But announce that, ow- 
ing to an expiration of your lease and the 
imperative command that you vacate your 
present store within two weeks, you will reduce the price 
of your fur-lined overcoats from $100 to $80, and you 
may sell easily all you have to offer. Instinctively, the 
public sees the whole picture—the proprietor’s anxiety, 
the inevitable removal, the vanishing days, the final sac- 
rifice, and the store full of eager buyers quick to seize 
such an opportunity. This is only half the reduction 
previously considered; but one is business without im- 
agination, and the other is business with it.—Lorin F. 
DELAND, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Examples of 
Cut Prices. 
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ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Convention at Fort Smith. 


Hardware Association was held at Fort Smith, 
Ark., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of last week. 
The headquarters were at the Hotel Main, while the 
business sessions and Hardware exhibition were at Tom- 
lin Hall. The attendance was a large and representative 
one, and the meeting proved to be exceptionally interest- 
ing and instructive. J. P. Simpson, Malvern, former 
vice-president, was elected president for the ensuing year. 


Ts tenth annual convention of the Arkansas Retail 


Liberal extracts from the annual address of Pres- 
ident Roys and from the report of W. L. Harlan, secre- 
tary, are given on the following pages. We also repro- 
duce substantially the practical papers on ‘Cream Sep- 
arators as an Advantageous Line for Hardwaremen to 
Handle,” by D. L. Harcourt, of the De Laval Cream 
Separator Company, Chicago, and on “ Getting a Profit,” 
by J. Bailey Gordon of the Southern Co-operative Foun- 
dry Company, Rome, Ga. 


After R. P. Roys, president of the association, called 
the convention to order on Tuesday morning “ America ” 
was sung, followed by prayer by the Rev. F. F. Gibson. 
Mayor Johnson was then introduced and heartily wel- 
comed the members to the city. Mr. Roys then pre- 
sented W. H. Johnson of the Fort Smith Wagon Com- 
pany, who welcomed the association on behalf of the 
business interests of the city. At the close of his ad- 
dress Mr. Johnson presented, with the compliments of 
his concern, a handsome gavel to the president. Re- 
sponses to these addresses were made on behalf of the 
active members by Senator Hamp Williams, Hot Springs, 
and on behalf of the associate members by W. E. Wads- 
worth of the Racine Sattley Company, Springfield, Il. 
H. T. Benham, advertising manager of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., then read the paper on “ Retail 
Advertising,’ which was given a place in our last issue. 


The association was favored with the presence of 
Charles H. Williams, Streator, Ill., president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. Mr. Williams spoke 
at two of the sessions, and his stimulating remarks were 
listened to with much attention and appreciation. 


Mr. Young Wins the Grip. 


Some months since, in considering the ways and 
means of increasing the membership of the association, 
it was determined to award a handsome bag to the trav- 
eling salesman securing the largest number of new mem- 
bers for the association. When the contest terminated it 
was found that the honor belonged to R. P. Young, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and he was presented with the bag at the 
Thursday morning session after a felicitous address by 
President Roys. As a result of the contest for the grip 
more than 40 members were added to the association by 
this means. 


Cost of Doing Business and the Elements That Enter 
Into It. 


A. V. Walker of the Bracy Bros. Hardware Company, 
Little Rock, discussed the question of the “Cost of 
Doing Business and the Elements that Enter Into It” in 
an interesting and suggestive address. Speaking of ex- 
pense in the Hardware line, Mr. Walker said that his 
house spent lots of money on its force of employees. It 
is felt that a good man always pays, and there is no 
hesitation in paying him a good salary. The advertising 
department is expensive, but if a merchant intends to 
do business on a wide scope it is of vital interest to him. 
Mr. Walker said that by the business system followed in 
his house expenses had been materialy reduced and time 
and labor saved. Oftentimes, he remarked, a great many 


people are disappointed after going over the year’s work 
and finding that they have not made the amount of 
money they figured on getting. They had done a nice 
business and yet the books did not show up as well as 
expected. He said it was important to figure carefully 
the cost of doing business. Mr. Walker said that his firm 
had gone into business five years ago and had built up 
a very nice trade. It was due altogether to hard work 
and advertising, especially in the local papers. No use is 
made of circular letters, he said, because any one receiv- 
ing a letter of this sort notices the 1-cent stamp and pays 
no attention to it. If they do start in to read it they 
never finish it. Mr. Walker counseled the members to 
advertise in their local papers and push their business 
energetically and persistently. 


Hardware Exhibitors. 
The exhibitors at the convention were as follows: 


Acme White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Adding Typewriter Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Atkins, E. C., & Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Barrett Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bridgeford & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Brandon & Turner, Little Rock, Ark. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
St. George T. Cordell, Little Rock, Ark, 

C. R. Cordell, Van Buren, Ark. 

Dean Hardware Company, Portland, Ark. 

DeLaval Separator Company, Chicago, III. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Florence Wagon Company, Florence, Ala 

Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, Ark. 
Fort Smith Refrigerator Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Fort Smith Wagon Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Gale-Hooper Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

Galena Harrow Company, Galena, Kan. 

M. Hartley Company, New York. 

Harris Saddlery Company, Cairo, Ill. 

T. R. James & Sons, Fort Worth, Texas. 

H, W. Johns-Manville Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kingman St. Louis Implement Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
7e0. M. King Mfg. Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Company, Kokomo, Ind. 
Majestic Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Meyer Foundry & Mfg. Company, Scuth Bend, Ind. 
Milburn Wagon Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

National Lead Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
O’Shea-Hinch Hardware Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Owosso Mfg. Company, Benton, Ark. 

Peters Cartridge Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Post Pipe Company, Texarkana, Ark. 

Racine Sattley Compaany, Springfield, Ill. 
Rathbone & Panigot Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Springfield Wagon Company, Springfield, Mo. 

Speer Hardware Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Standard Mfg. Company, Shelby, Ohio. 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Vulcan Plow Company, Evansville, Ind, 
Waters-Pierce Oil Company, Little Rock, Ark, 
Warren McArthur, Chicago, Ill. 


THE QUESTION BOX. 


A night session was held on Tuesday evening, whiclry 


was largely devoted to discussion of matters brought up 
through the Question Box. Among the questions thus 
receiving the attention of the members were the follow- 
ing: 


What advantage is there to the retail Hard- 
ware, Implement or Vehicle merchant in sell- 
ing Farm Wagons without a profit? 


Hamp WILiiAMs: It is sometimes advantageous to sell 
a Farm Wagon without a profit. For instance, a man 
comes into the store and looks around. Possibly he has 
made up his mind what kind of a Wagon he wants, and if 
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he sees what he wants at the right price he will buy it. I 
have a letter here from a man who sold a Wagon without 
profit, but at the same time he sold Harness and some other 
articles on which he made a good profit. Doubtless if he 
had not succeeded in selling the Wagon he would have lost 
the sale of the other articles. So this man finds there is 
something in selling a Wagon without a profit. 

Mr. Rocers: Take a man who sells Wagons without a 
profit and see what he does to his brother who insists on a 
profit. He forces his brother dealer to sell without a profit, 
and if the latter handles Wagons exclusively what does it 
do for him? If the Wagon business is a legitimate one then 
it should be conducted in a legitimate way, and that way is 
to sell at a profit. I hope this association will pledge its 
members to sell goods at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. PaTrerson: I think we ought to make a profit on 
Wagons. I would not sell a Wagon otherwise. I fail to see 
any advantage in it. 


W hat reasons are there for a retail Hardware 
merchant exchanging goods or refunding 
money? 


Hamp WILLIAMS: My method is to satisfy my custom- 
ers. If a man buys an article from me and brings it back, 
I say, “ Here’s your money.” 

Mr. WALKER: I don’t like that idea, for it is mighty 
hard when a man buys an article and then comes in and 
says he wants his money back. We have gone to the ex- 
pense of putting that article on the books and files, and we 
cannot afford to give a man a week or a month to decide 
whether he wants the article or not. If a man brings an 
article back because he does not know how to use it, let him 
keep it and learn how to use it. 


What relation does the furniture line bear to 
the Hardware business? 


Mr. Patrick: We have been in the Hardware and fur- 
niture business for about three years. The reason we han- 
dle furniture is because when we were not handling this line 
many times a young married couple came into the store to 
buy a Range. They would come to town with the intention 
of buying furniture for their home, and after investing in a 
Stove the next thing would be a Bedstead, and if we did not 
have the Bedstead they would go to some other place, and 
we would probably lose the sale of the Stove because we 
could not furnish them the bed. I think the two lines go 
nicely together, and if you could see the happy expressions 
on the faces of a young married couple when you sold them 
the Stove and furniture you would think that the two lines 
fitted in well. 

Mr. Harris: I like to see Hardware dealers handling 
furniture. As far as I can see they bear a close relation. 
We have people moving into our town who have sold out 
everything before coming, and when they go into a store to 
buy a Stove they want to buy their furniture at the same 
place. Another thing, we find it profitable to combine the 
two lines. 

Mr. Cocuran: I think it is nice for the two lines to be 
handled together in small places. Where the towns are large 
enough to justify it, I think Hardware and furniture ought 
to be carried separately. 


Is the jobber who has a retail department un- 
der the same roof a legitimate wholesaler? 


Hamp WILuiAMs: [If he is a jobber he should sell to the 
retail trade and let the retailer sell to the consumer. He 
should not send out for and solicit business from the con- 
sumer. 


W hat is the most effective way to advertise 
the retail Hardware business? 


Hamp WILuIAMS: The more we talk about this question 
the more we will know about it. I began six years ago to 
handle commercial Fertilizer, and in order to make a suc- 
cess of it I advertised it. I first started in with a few hun- 
dred pounds, and the next year I ordered a carload. The fol- 
lowing year I bought two carloads, and I advertised this 
commodity all over the county, and talked it up with my 
customers; got as many of them to take 100 Ib., if not more, 
as I could. This year I have sold 13 cars, and all due to 
advertising. 

Before we sell a sack we open it and put in a little slip 
of paper, offering a premium of $10 for the largest and best 
matured stalk of cotton and $20 for the largest and best 
matured stalk of corn, both to be grown by our Fertilizer. 
I put up 2-lb. packages, and when a farmer comes in I ask 
him if he is using my Fertilizer, and if he says no I give 
him a package of it, and tell him how to distribute it by the 
side of a row of his cotton and how to cultivate it, and he 
gets interested and says he will take it and try it. Last 
week we gave away 40 Ib., and took the names and addresses 
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of those receiving the packages, asking them to report to us 
and see if they derive any benefit from it. This fall we are 
going to write these parties and obtain reports from them. 

I have heard merchants say that they keep their business 
to themselves, and do not let their competitors know what 
they were doing. Anybody can find out what I am doing 
and all about my business. When a man comes into your 
store ask him his name and what he wants. Tell him that 
you handle Mixed Paint, and write to your manufacturer 
and have him send literature to him. Train your clerks to 
interest themselves in every customer’s welfare. If a man 
comes into my store and I am engaged at the time as soon 
as I get a chance I go to the clerk who waited on him, and 
ask him what the man wanted and get his name. 

Mr. Cocuran: We don’t sell Fertilizer or Mixed Paint, 
but I think it is a fine idea to send names of customers to 
manufacturers and let them write and send literature. It is 
a good idea when a man comes in and buys a Wagon or a 
Plow to put it in the paper that he bought a nice 
Wagon, or whatever it may be, or that Mrs. So-and-so bought 
a nice rug or a beautiful bed. That’s a good way to adver- 


tise. 





President’s Address. 





Increasing the Membership—State Legisla- 
tion—Money in Freight Traffic Bureau— 
Local Clubs—Hardwareman as an Edu- 
cator—Mutual Insurance. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL ADDRESS OF R. F. ROYS, RUS- 
SELLVILLE, ARK. 


Last July, after consultation, we offered a memento to 
the traveling man securing the most new members during 
the year. This has resulted in the addition of 41 members 
up to this date. Getting 
new members is a subject 
your secretary and other of- 
ficers have to contend with 
more than any other. It is 
like Banquo’s ghost—it is 
always with us. In this, 
however, each member can 
render valuable aid and as- 
sistance by doing a little 
missionary work at home. 

You will par- 
Obtaining ‘on me for a 
Members. personal  refer- 

ence, but it goes 
to show what can be ac- 
complished with a little ef- 
fort. In my home town 
there are six firms that are 
eligible to membership. Our 
loyal associate members 
have been very active dur- 
ing the year with those who did not beléng to the associa- 
tion. I myself have kept in close touch with the situation 
and during the last week I made it a point to visit the par- 
ties and talk with them, and as a result we have five of 
the firms enrolled up to June, 1910, and I think all are in 
attendance here, and the sixth man says he is ready to quit 
business. 

Now, give this question of securing new members a little 
time, take the printed matter that your secretary can fur- 
nish you at any time, work on your neighbor, and I am sat- 
isfied you can get results and it will not only help your sec- 
retary, but will give him greater encouragement to work. 


Legislation. 


Your committee has placed on the statute book an act 
to regulate the sale of Lightning Rods, Steel Ranges, Clocks, 
Pumps, Buggies, Carriages and Vehicles. 

We believe in letting any one sell merchandise that wants 
to, and we also believe in every one being taxed alike, and 
that is the object of the present law. We dealers have our 

stocks of goods on hand and are subject to the 
Every One laws of the country and are taxed to main- 
Taxed Alike, tain our form of government. Why, then, 

should foreign companies come into our homes 
and sell an article of any kind and have the benefit and pro- 
tection that our laws afford and enjoy the same privileges 
that we do and be allowed to go without contributing a cent 
to the general expense. 

I would suggest that whenever you find this law is be- 
ing violated you immediately get positive evidence and 
proceed to see that the officers do their duty. Your secre- 
tary would also like to have you inform him of any occur- 





R, F. ROYS. 


“rence of this kind. 


I hope the Executive Committee will arrange a fund that 
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can be drawn upon when necessary to assist in carrying out 
the intents and purposes of this law. : 

This question of legislation is one of great importance. 
I think that there should be a great deal less of enactment 

and a great deal more: of enforcement. In 
Interest in my opinion, our recent Legislatures have 
Public Affairs. seemed to have a mania for special acts and 

railroad legislation. I think the business 
men of the State, to a great extent, are the ones that form 
the business policies of the State. They should take more 
active interest in public affairs and see to it that competent 
business men are sent to the Legislature, men who will give 
us a business administration instead of a political adminis- 
tration. 

Freight Traffic Bureau. 

This is a feature that you should encourage most heartily. 
Up to date it has only been advocated a8 an experiment. It 
can be made a strong feature of our association work, and 
will pat us in the lead of any State organization. It takes 
time and encouragement to get this office in working order, 
but with a secretary qualified to handle this branch of work 
he can take it in connection with his routine work and make 
a financial success of it. 

The railroad companies have already met us half way and 
have furnished us with all the tariffs and classifications nec- 
essary, and have placed us on their mailing list and con- 
gratulated us on the effort we are making to handle this 
branch of business in a systematic way. I would refer this 
matter to the Executive Committee and suggest that they 
enema to put this Freight Bureau on a solid working 
asis. 


Local Clubs. 


I would suggest that our dealers when there are two or 
more of them in the same place form themselves into a local 
club of a social nature and meet once a month at each 
other’s homes. Let your wives take a part in these club meet- 
ings. I believe that you will succeed in getting better ac- 
quainted with each other and be able to improve the busi- 
ness conditions in your respective localities. This might be 
a little more comprehensive and take in a whole county, in- 
stead of a town. Suppose some of you try it and let us 
hear how it works. 


Secretary’s Office and Work. 


Now, a word in regard to the secretary's office. This is 
the heart of our organization, this is the one thing that you 
pay in your money to keep in existence. Don’t ignore it. 
When your secretary sends you a letter asking for informa- 
tion he has an object in view and expects an answer. If 
you do not reply you have stopped the work of the office to 
that extent. 

He is not prying into your personal affairs for his own 
satisfaction, but to sum up the total conditions as a guide, 
and unless he gets what he asks for he has to go ahead in a 
blind effort to accomplish what he is after. I can eall to 
mind an instance when he mailed out a letter to each of 
about 200 members asking for certain information. He only 
received about six replies. Had he received as many as 40 
replies it would have been the means of his saving at least 
$50 for the association and a month of his time. Now this is 
your association, and it will be just what you make it, so let 
me kindly ask that in the future you take more interest in 
the work and we can accomplish more. 


Hardware Merchants as Public Educators. 


History is only repeating itself when I make the state- 
ment that it is the Hardwareman that takes the front seat 
when it comes to the development of the country. On his 
shoulders falls the duty of educating the people up to im- 
proved methods and advanced ideas. We can do a noble 
work for our State by studying conditions and posting our- 
selves on what is to the best interest of all parties concerned 
with the conditions that surround us. 

We should agitate the subject of good roads. We have 
the necessity for them in this State, we have the material 
in the State for the making of good roads, and [ 
believe we have the men that are capable of build- 
ing them with the material and money on hand, but 
we have got to educate the people up to the bene- 
fits to be derived. I wish that every one of you would take 
particular notice of some of the good roads leading into Fort 
Smith and the way they are constructed. I would like to 
have had you with me on a recent trip I took through some 
of the Northern States where conditions for road building 
were not as good as ours, as all the material had to be 
shipped from a distance, but the roads were ideal. It was 
not a question of how much could the team pull, but “ how 
much would the wagon carry.” I think it would pay our 
members well to provide themselves with special literature 
on this subject, visit localities where good roads are being 
built and then talk to the people and encourage them to 
make an effort in this direction. 

Another point we can do well in posting ourselves on is 
the creamery industry. There is no larger field for profit- 


able results for the amount of money invested than this busi- 
ness. 


A small herd of good cows, say from 6 to 12 head, 
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will bring in a revenue of $600 to $1200 per year. 


Creamery In the Northern and Eastern States this indus- 
Business. try is to the farmer what the cotton is to the 


farmer in the South, the difference being in the 
fact that the dairy farmer gets his money every week or 
month, while the cotton farmer gets his about every 18 
months. 

If in a country where they have to house and feed their 
stock from six to eight months in the year they can make 
money out of it, why should we not be able te make more 
in this country of ours where the cow can almest take care 
of herself? 

Within the last 30 days I was on a man’s farm in Mich- 
igan who keeps 12 cows. His milk checks for the last 18 
months have never been less than $104 per month, and as 
high as $138 per month. There is always a demand for 
first class creamery products and I feel that we can afford 
to spend some time in developing this business with our 
people, 

We should begin a campaign of education on practical 
utility. We ourselves may not live long enough to reap the 
benefits, but should lay the foundations for future genera- 
tions. Many of us are enjoying privileges that our fore- 
fathers laid the foundation for. 


Advantage of Mutual Insurance. 


The mutual insurance feature connected with Hardware 
association work is attracting attention not only from the 
Hardware trade in general but the outside world as well. It 
is one of the features that binds us all together with an un- 
breakable bond. Let me dwell for a minute on one or two 
important points. Mutual insurance is as safe as old line 
insurance, because there is only one risk in a block, and 
only two companies are writing policies for more than 
$3000. Still there are enough companies in existence to 
enable you to carry $30,000 of mutual policies. 

Some of the older companies have a reserve fund that 
now amounts to more than four times the amount of any 
annual loss account they have ever had. This surplus is 
growing all the time, and as soon as you become a policy- 
holder you are a stockholder and a part of this surplus is 
yours. 

There is no “ pig in the poke” about this business in any 
particular. You pay your regular old line premium and 
when your policy expires you receive credit for one-fourth 
in some companies and up to one-half in others of the full 
amount of your premium. You can apply this on another 
policy or get the cash for it. 


“ ’ 


Catalogue House Competition. 


It occurs to me that we might possibly pursue the same 
methods adopted by the catalogue houses and overcome, to a 
great extent, the injury they are doing us. They are not 
afraid to spend money advertising. We may have to spend 
more to accomplish results. 

Suppose in each town we form a club of different mer- 
chants and get out a small pamphlet of uniform size giving 
descriptions and prices and offering some real bargains, all 
to contribute to a fund to have these pamphlets bound and 
mailed out to every resident of the county, and repeat this 
cence a month with a change in reading matter. 

Go to your jobbers and tell them what you are doing and 
ask them to give you some article once a month at a cost 
price, and use this article for your bargain. If 
you go at it in the right way you can always 
get what you want, and then by following this 
policy I believe we can coax the mail order busi- 
ness away from the catalogue houses and keep it at home. 
If we try it a year and find that it pays, we can keep it up. 
The catalogue house is nothing but an aggregation of stores 
under one roof, and their advertising manager attends to 
the advertising for all of the stores. If you want to get in 
close touch with your jobber watch carefully that little line 
at the top of the sheet, where he says: “ 2 off, ten days,” and 
see that you get the 2, and he will see to it that you get 
the special bargains you want. 

He is anxious to have you cut the mail order man out, and 
following that practice with him, he will be better able to 
offer you what you want. A small, well assorted stock of 
goods bought fresh every 30 days or oftener will do more to 
bring you trade then the big shipments that get more or less 
shopworn. 

Let us stop advertising the catalogue houses by abusing 
them and advertise our own business with a little push, vim 
and energy. The one big thing that puts the retailer to a 
disadvantage is his lack of hustle, enterprise and up to date- 
ness. I think it a good plan for us to knock on ourselves a 
while instead of the other fellow. 


Bargain 
Pamphlet. 


Integrity and Honesty. 


When we return to our homes and again take up the rou- 
tinue of our daily lives let us sit down and commune with 
ourselves and find out if we are building business on that 
foundation that will resist the storms of adversity and criti- 
cism. Let us take the position that nothing is too good for 
our trade. Let us make our business life an example of 
sterling integrity and strict honesty. Let us make every 
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statement based upen the solid rock of unquestionable truth. 
Then we will know that what we have done has been worth 


doing, and the choice of our environment shall be one of 
honor and praise. 


Secretary's Report. 


State Listof Merchants—Legislation Against 
Peddlers—Freight Traffic Bureau Possi- 
bilities — Activity on Behalf of Good 
Roads—A Field for Mutual Insurance. 





EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF W. L. HARLAN, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Just prior to the publication of our 1909 annual pro- 
gramme, I submitted a list of dealers in Hardware, Imple- 
ments and Vehicles of the 
State, as nearly as I could 
ascertain them. These lists 
were mailed to each dealer 
in the State, also to our as- 
sociate members, asking 
each to revise the list and 
return it. Out of a total of 
600 copies sent out, I re- 
ceived replies from 33 cor- 
recting the list. Many cor- 
rections were made and per- 
haps many other corrections 
should be made _ yet. If 
there are any corrections 
to be made in the list, 
please let me have such 
changes written on a piece 
of paper with your name 
signed to it. Our idea is 
to make the list as nearly 
correct as possible. 

Grievances. 

Not many complaints have reached the secretary's office 
during the year. Those that were sent to me were handled 
promptly, and, I believe, in each instance, to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned. 

Legislation. 

Our Legislative Committee, composed of Messrs. Wil- 
liams, Pittman and Maxey, assisted by our president, have 
rendered this association some valuable service in the direc- 
tion of securing the passage of a peddling bill through our 
last Legislature, and the bill is now a law. Several lawyers 
have given it as their opinion that if the law is attacked it 
will stand the Supreme Court test, and will absolutely stick. 
If it does, then we have accomplished a great deal. The law 
will undoubtedly be of much protection to the dealers 
throughout the State. It will absolutely drive the peddlers 
of Lightning Rods, Steel Ranges, Clocks, Pumps, Buggies, 
Carriages and other Vehicles from our borders. If any ped- 
diers of the above articles are caught selling their goods 
around the country, dealers in the vicinity they are operat- 
ing in should immediately make complaint to the proper 
authorities. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that some of those 
concerns who make it their business to peddle the articles 
above mentioned will violate the law with a view of testing 
its constitutionality. It seems to me while we are in conven- 
tion at this time that it would be well for us to provide ways 
and means to carry on a test case. I suggest the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of three, whose duty it shall 
be to look into the matter very carefully and report back to 
this convention what, in their opinion, should be done. If 
in their opinion we should make a special appropriation, I 
think it should be done. 

Freight Traffic Bureau. 

It was decided by the Executive Committee of the Arkan- 
sas Retail Hardware Association in session in the city of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., last January to establish a Freight Traffic 
Bureau in connection with this association. The purpose 
of the Freight Bureau is to audit freight expense bills, enter 
claims for overcharges and damages and otherwise look af- 
ter the traffic affairs of the members of this association, and 
that the association would charge to the members for such 
service 50 per cent. of the amount of overcharges and dam- 
ages recovered from the railroads. 

The organizing of a Freight Traffic Bureau requires a 
great deal of careful and systematic work, it takes time to 
assemble the necessary classifications, tariffs, supplements 
and back supplements, and get on the mailing list of the 
various railroads. I commenced to organize our Freight 
Traffic Bureau early in February, and have been able to make 

good headway, considering that I have been 
Members Should interrupted for the past four months at- 
Support It. tending to the issuing of our 1909 annual 
programme, working up the exhibition and 
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making preparations for this convention: We are now in 
fine shape to go right ahead with the service. I have been 
able to get our association placed on the mailing list of sev- 
eral railroads leading out of Little Rock, and, as time passes 
along, we will, of course, be able to increase the efficiency of 
the bureau. 

I will not attempt to tell you the value of a Freight 
Traffic Bureau, for it would take an hour to go into details. 
I believe that you all realize what it means to you to have 
your railroad expense bills properly revised each month; 
what it means to you in the way of saving in a year’s time. 
You also realize the value of quick settlement of your claims 
at the hands of the railroad companies. All of these matters 
can be attended to in a way that will bring about a more 
prompt settlement if you start your papers out right. 

If the members of this association will support the 
frieght bureau, it is my firm belief that we can make it of 
unlimited value. It will be just what you will let it be. If 
the members of this association would stand together in a 
movement of this kind in two years we could be receiving 
enough outside revenue to almost support the association. 


Good Roads Movement. 

I notice that several aggressive, live Hardware associa- 
tions send delegates to good roads conventions. It appeals 
to me that it would possibly be a fine thing for our associa- 
tion to send one or two delegates to the next good roads 
meeting. We all realize the value of good roads; they are 
many and varied. It increases the value of land. The 
farmers are greatly benefited by the great ease with which 
they can get to and from the city and a lower cost of trans- 
porting their products to the market. It means a saving to 
the farmer in the wear and tear on Vehicles and teams. It 
helps to extend the rural free delivery. It gives the dairy- 
man and truck farmers an opportunity to get to town and 
market their products every day in the year. With all of 
this, business, of course, is on the increase all the time. In 
these and many other ways good roads are valuable. 


Mutua! Insurance. 


There are several strong, reliable Hardware mutual in- 
surance companies offering to the members of the Arkansas 
Retail Hardware Association something attractive in the way 
of insurance. In order to satisfy myself as to the amount of 
Hardware mutual insurance that was in effect in the State 
of Arkansas I recently made some careful inquiries of the 
different companies as to the amount of insurance that each 
bad in force in this State among our members. The infor- 
mation in hand would indicate that there is at this time only 
$95,000 of Hardware Mutual Insurance in force in the State. 
On this amount of insurance there was turned back to the 
policyholders in the form of rebates $767.42. This repre- 
sents only. 37 policyholders. Each dealer carrying a policy 
is receiving anywhere from 2 to 12 times the amount of his 
membership fee in this association. If there are any of the 
members here not carrying Hardware mutual insurance, sup- 
pose you investigate the matter. Look into it carefully and 
consider it from purely a business standpoint. 


Werk of the Secretary. 


Our association is growing right along and has made sub- 
stantial and satisfactory gains all along the line during the 
year just closing. As our association grows the duties of 
the secretary-treasurer increase very materially. It has al- 
ready reached a point in its growth whereby it seems to me 
that it requires the entire time of a secretary to take care 
of the voluminous amount of stuff coming into the office. It 
is no small job to keep the association’s affairs moving in 
a way that will make the association valuable to its mem- 
bers all during the year. A great deal of the labor of the 
office is due to the publishing of the annual programme and 
preparing for the exhibit. 

A review of the financial condition of the association 
will show that this association is now in a position, if it so 

desires, to employ a secretary for his full time. 
Full Time The Executive Committee at its January meet- 
Desirable, ing realized that it would be necessary for the 

association to have the entire time of the see 
retary in order to make the present convention a success, 
including the arduous, continuous labor necessary to get out 
an annual programme that would be a credit to our asso- 
ciation, in order to get together an exhibit of Hardware, 
Implements, Vehicles, Stoves, Harness and kindred lines that 
would add to the interest of our convention and bring into 
our association a number of new members. It would also 
have a tendency to materially increase our attendance. The 
expense made possible by the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee has proven the wisdom of the step taken. With @ 
secretary working his full time during 12 months, a contin- 
uous and steady growth of the association would result. 

The association should take no backward step, but should 
employ a secretary for his full time. In making this sug- 
gestion, I wish it to be understood that I do so for what I 
.believe to be the good of the association. I have studied 
the work for more than a year and I realize much of its 
possibilities. 
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Cream Separators. 


An Advantageous Line for the Hard- 
wareman to Handle. 


Money for the Farmer in Dairy Products. 





iBY D. L. HARCOURT, DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Cream Separator is not a new article. It originated 
many years ago, and has now worked itself across the land, 
and is a source of prosperity for the farmer. It is also pros- 
perous and successful for the Hardware dealer and puts him 
in the front rank, where he can stand out and put new 
thought in the minds of his customers. The success of the 
Hardware dealer depends upon the success of the farmer, 
therefore you should carry the things that are essential to 
the farmer's welfare. When a farmer comes into your store 
ask him how his crop is, let him know that you are inter- 
ested in his work, for your hopes and your expectations are 
based upon the success of your farmer customers. 

The soi] is continually decreasing in fertility, and the 
farmer cannot make more than a living out of his farm, for 
the average crop is growing less and less each year. Now, 
the Hardware dealer must come to him as his advance agent 
with things that can produce better conditions. The farmer 
must have something to aid him in 
making a living, which will not in- 
crease his expense. We know what 
was a luxury 25 years ago is to-day a 
necessity. The farmer to-day must educate his sons the same 
as his city brother and his daughters with accomplishments, 
so it is up to vou to educate the farmer to take on new lines 
that will aid him in his earning power. The knowledge that 
comes to us from Nebraska, Kentucky, Mississippi and Okla- 
homa about dairy products is something to arrest our atten- 
tion. That is what the farms of Arkansas need to-day, a 
side line of dairy products. A dairy cow not only produces 
buiter fat. but she produces skimmed milk, she produces fer- 
tilizer, and without the kind of fertilizer that she produces 
the soil will soon be unproductive. Any common farmer 
easily keeps from 10 to 15 good cows, .uch producing from 5 
to 8 lb. of butter per week, and with the average price of 
cream and butter we find 10 cows would yield a profit per 
month of $250, besides the skimmed milk and fertilizer which 
she produces. If you Hardwaremen could induce your 
farmer customers to enter into this dairy 
business in connection with farming it 
would put your business on a cash basis, it 
would destroy the credit system, it would 
make farmers good financially, it would educate them, and 
there would be a great change in the entire country. Every 
dealer makes credit to the farmer, and depends upon the suc- 
cess of his crop. I had a man tell me his book accounts 
would reach $60,000, Suppose that amount had been draw- 
ing interest at 8 per cent.—your book account does not bear 
interest, and all the money invested in your book credit ac- 
count is to come out of your profits. How many of you 
would lend vour brother dealer or grocery man $25,000 with- 
out paying you interest? Unless the present conditions are 
changed—the depletion of the soil—the purchasing power of 
the farmer grows less instead of growing greater. When you 
give credit to Smith or Jones and he burns out or dies, where 
are you going te get your money? Then if he doesn’t do this 
it keeps vou watching after him to be sure of your collec- 
tions. When a farmer comes in to buy a Wagon show him 
your Cream Separators, too, and persuade him to buy one— 
tell him of the advantages of a few dairy cows. 

Now, all soil is composed of two classes, one mineral 
mold and the other vegetable mold. Phosphorate and potash 
are placed in the soil by decaying timber. The soil is made 
by decaying vegetation. We are more interested in the man 
who tills the soil than we are in the President of the United 
States. If you are not interested in the farmers to that ex- 
tent you will never sell them goods to an advantage. This 
State should be a great agricultural and manufacturing 
State and you have got to stand by the man who 
tills the soi). Now 64 per cent. of the cow's food 
goes back to the soil. She brings back to it al- 
most what she takes out: she comes nearer to doing this 
than anything else on earth. She will earn more money for 
the farmer than any one crop. Ask the farmer to put a 
dairy on his farm as a side line, teach him the advantage of 
it, find him a market for it. There is a market for dairy 
products just the same as for his crop. We figure that the 
cow will produce $40 in butter. Then 
the farmer raises pigs, and the skimmed 
milk from one cow will feed three or 
four pigs and will yield about $7.50 of 
fertilizer. If all farmers had a small dairy they would not 
make a book account in your store any more than your 
banker. A great many men have an idea that the Cream 


Dairy Products as 
Farmers’ Side Line. 


‘From Credit to 
Cash Basis. 
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SKimmed versus 
Wnskimmed Milk. 
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Separator is not a necessity; they have never seen one 
demonstrated. The experiment station in Indiana claims 
that skimmed milk has a higher feeding power than un- 


skimmed milk. They have found that pigs mature easier upon 
skimmed milk. And I say to you Hardware dealers, get the 
farmers interested in dairying and you will find you can 
handle Cream Separators to a great advantage. 


Getting a Profit.. 


Business Location—Influencing Cus- 
tomers—Good Buying—Personality 
—Courtesy and Goods Returned. 


BY J. BAILEY GORDON, SOUTHERN CO-OPERATIVE 


COMPANY, ROME, GA. 


FOU NDRY 


You have asked me how to make a profit. Let us think 
about the place, the location. How is your city located? 
How is your place surrounded? Are you talking up and ad- 
vertising your business or are you just sleeping on your 
rights? Are you exercising your best influence over your 
customers, making your store the center of the city? How 
near the front door do your clerks stand? Do you ever stop 
to think the greatest number of sales are made between the 
front door and the first 10 or 15 ft? Did you ever walk 
into a store and have a man meet you at the door and ask 
you what you want and how you are getting along and what 
he can show you? Your store will be just what you make 
it. Have you got it where it will be convenient for people 
to call in and see what you have got? Have you got a nice 
stock of goods and do you keep them in nice 
order? Do you expect to follow the Hardware 
business the rest of your life? If so, I would 
say, direct your attention strictly to Hardware. 
Don’t carry furniture with Hardware; let the furniture man 
handle the furniture and you handle the Hardware. Be 
honest, expect honesty and cultivate confidence. I might 
have said first be sober, but we have learned the lesson long 
ago that to do business a man must be sober. The time has 
come when the business man must be sober at all times and 
honest at all times if he expects to succeed in business. 

Be a successful buyer. A man who has good judgment 
doesn’t wait until a salesman calls to look over his stock to 
see what he wants to order. He knows before; he will have 

a list of the things he wants. If he waits 
Be Ready fer until the salesman calls he is liable to over- 
the Salesman. buy or buy something he does not need. 

Houses send out good men to sell you goods. 
It is their duty to sell you and it is your duty to buy from 
them. I heard a gentleman say yesterday that he considered 
it a compliment for a traveling man to call on him in his 
office. It shows that he is interested; he wants you to suc- 
ceed in order to help him succeed. 

What about that little postscript you send out to a man 
who is behind with his account, a little postscript at the 
bottom of the dun, You have all seen them; do you all know 


Strictly 
Hardware. 


how they cut? Does that postscript help 
Mischievous your collections any? If you have got a cus- 
Postscript. tomer living out in the country who is not 


as prompt as you think he should be, don’t 
send him those little sharp cuts; if you do you will lose a 
friend. If it is necessary to remind him of his neglect do so 
in a kind, courteous way. 

You must never let your business push you, but you must 
push your business. I have in my office a stenographer and 
in corresponding with a man I never dictate to her the sec- 
ond letter. I give her the letter and ask her to answer it, 
for I want her own personality in that letter, 
because she herself feels that she is a part of 
that office and her position in that office de- 
pends upon that correspondence. And that is what we must 
all do, we must put our personality in our work. Make your 
clerks your best friends, your customers next and you will 
succeed. When a clerk comes to you and says “I want my 
salary raised, I want more money, I have been with you a 
long time and served you faithfully,” ask him if he is going 
to make you more money next year than this. “ Will you 
be a greater profit to me next year than you are this?” It 
does not matter how long a clerk has been with you; it is 
what he has done and what he willl do for you. 

Whenever a customer buys an article and brings it back 
and says he doesn’t want it, I take it back, let him exchange 
it for something else, or if he doesn’t want to do that I give 
him his money back. I do not get angry 
with him. I treat him just as courteous- 
ly when he returns it as when he was 
first buying it; tell him I am sorry it dis- 
pleased him, but I want to make it all right with him. Let 
him know I want his trade; if he doesn’t buy one kind of a 
tool he will buy another and it pays you to make him your 
friend for all time. Don’t be cross with him: get his con- 
fidence and strive to keep it. 


Personality. 


When Goods Are 
Brought Back. 
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The Value of 
Show Windows. 


No Better Advertising for the Hardware 
Man—Suggestions as to Summer Displays. 


BY OBSERVER. 
N traveling from city to city it is refreshing to notice 
that many Hardware merchants are awakening to 
the full value of their show windows as advertising 
mediums. Still there is wide room for general improve- 
ment in this direction, and every step forward should 
mean increased business for the Hardware merchant 
who will devote time and effort to take the step. 
Sporting Goods Exhibits. 

Last fall there were a number of fine Sporting Goods 
window displays installed by Hardware merchants, who 
are contingently located to hunting territory. One of 
these windows displayed a mountain camp complete, 
from hut to Cooking Utensils and Ammunition, showing 
to the smallest detail nearly every need of the camper 
and hunter. Another smaller window was trimmed with 
trophies of the hunt and finished off with attractive 
cards announcing details and prices. 

What better advertising can a store put out than such 
a display as this? The space costs the merchant the 
same amount whether or not he uses it to advantage. 
The only possible additional cost is in the time employed 
in trimming the window, and this can be covered many 
times over by the possible results in increased business. 


As Applied to Summer Displays. 

Why cannot the same idea be employed in displaying 
a Carpenter’s Outfit, Garden and Lawn Requisites, Re- 
frigerators and Oil Stoves, or any other of the numerous 
lines handled by the average Hardware merchant? 

A lawn scene with Tent, Swing, Lawn Mower, Grass 
Hooks, Pruning Knives, Rakes and many other articles 
can be set up without much effort. This is equally true 
of a kitchen scene, showing Refrigerator, Oil Stove, Lino- 
leum and many Utensils. A carpenter’s outfit can be 
displayed by reproducing a scene in a carpenter’s shop or 
by starting a miniature house and showing it partially 
completed, in either case displaying all of the many requi- 
sites of the trade. 

There is no line of goods in the Hardware store which 
cannot be displayed with equal effectiveness. Let us 
have more of this kind of advertising. IT PAYS. 


———_9---@___ 

THE W. BrneHamM Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is dis- 
tributing to its customers a very conveniently arranged 
combined want and mail order book. It is bound in 
stiff covers with order sheets, duplicate order sheets and 
want memoranda. These follow each other in the order 
given throughout the book. The order sheets are per- 
forated along the inner edges so they may be removed. 
The duplicate order sheets are fast, and a duplicate of 
the order is taken by using carbon sheet accompanying 
the book. On the back of most of the duplicate order 
sheets are illustrations and descriptions of tools. 


MANUFACTURERS Of Stoves, Farm Implements and Bug- 
gies will please to note that S. B. Martin, Dalton, Ohio, 
is not dealing in these lines, and that printed matter 
relating to them which he has been receiving is of no in- 
terest to him. Mr. Martin is devoting his time to the 
manufacture of the Wonder Barn Door Hanger, Channel 
Steel Track and Store Ladders. 


E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are sending out 
an attractive lithograph sheet steel sign 14 in. wide by 
20 in. high in the interest of their The signs 
are designed for display in merchants’ stores, and the 
company will be pleased to send them gratis to those 
making application for them. 


Saws. 


H. E. Hivwiary has bought the business of the Browuns- + 


ville Hardware Company, Brownsville, Ore. 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of new catalogues, price-lists, 
&ec., for our Catalogue Department 
column, 


and for notice in this 


JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE CoMPANY, Jamestown, 
N. Y.: Catalogue of Commercial Furniture of steel con- 
struction, including Flat and Roll Top Desks, Type- 
writer Desks and Tables, Office Tables, Vertical Letter 
Files, Steel Transfer Boxes, Security Boxes, Document 
Files and Cases, Roller Shelf Cases, Drawer Cases, Card 
Desk Trays, &c. 

STRONG-BATTELLE Mra. Company, Bellaire, Ohio: Cat- 
alogue E relating to an extensive line of Enamel Ware, 
branded Emerald. 

KALAMAZOO STEEL GoopS COMPANY, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: Catalogue No. 10, illustrating Stee] Furniture, 
including a variety of Stools and Chairs. 

AMERICAN METAL WHEEL & AUTO COMPANY, Toledo, 
Ohio: Catalogue showing Coasters, Automobiles, Veloci- 
pedes, Wagons, Dump Carts, Wheeelbarrows, English 
Doll Cabs, Tricycles, &c. 

JAMES H. MatrHews & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., cata- 
logue No. 63, devoted to Rubber Stajnps for business pur- 
poses, Sign Markers, Changeable Rubber Type, Stamp 
Racks, Automatic Numbering Machines, Dating Stamps, 
Checks, Check Perforators, Badges, Brass Labels, Win- 
dow Letters, Burning Brands, Steel Letters and Figures, 
Pattern Letters and Figures and Stencils. Catalogue 
No, 69 relates to Marking Devices, especially for manu- 
fucturers. 

MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING 
PANY, 209 Washington street, Boston, Mass.: Catalogue 
illustrating Art-Stee] Lockers for gymnasiums, colleges 
and schools, publie buildings, country clubs, offices and 
factories; Metal Shop and Factory Equipment, Factory 
Stools and Chairs, Sanitary Wash Bowls in Batteries, 
«Ke. 


(C'OoM- 


Utica Dror Force & Toot Company, Utica, N. Y.: 
Catalogue showing the company’s full line of Nippers 
and Pliers, with dark blue handles and full polished 
heads. The tools all bear the company’s trademark and 
are guaranteed against defects in workmanship and ma 
terial. 

ASPINWALL MrcG. COMPANY, Jackson, Mich.: Catalogue 
illustrating Potato Cutters, Planters’ and Sorters’ hand 
and machine Sprayers; Potato Diggers are also made. 

ACME STEEL Goops COMPANY, 2834-2840 Archer ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill.: Circulars showing Strap and T Hinges, 
Ilooks, Hasps and Staples and Corrugated Fasteners. 
The latter are made Parallel Saw Edge, Divergent Saw 
Ndge and VPlain Parallel. The Parallel Saw Edge 
Fasteners are adapted to general wood working purposes 
and especially the box manufacturing trade. The saw 
edge is applied to the divergent style of Fastener, which 
draws edges together when the Fastener is driven, form- 
ing a tight, close joint. This style is used extensively 
for furniture and kindred lines. The increasing use of 
Corrugated Fasteners in general in woodworking indus- 
tries is emphasized. 


_ ———_+-+e—__-- 

As A STEP to further expansion of its business, the 
White Lily Mfg. Company, Davenport, Iowa. has lately 
Leen reorganized. The new organization is officered as 
follows: Sam T. White, president and general manager ;: 
Wilson McClelland, vice-president; Howard W. Power, 
secretary; Dick Lane, treasurer; A. F. Victor, Eastern 
representative. This company, which began the manufac- 
ture of Washing Machines in 1902, occupies a factory 
covering 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space with a daily capacity 
of 300 finished machines. Among its recent sales was a 
large order for export shipment to Australia. 


THE CLAUSS SHEAR COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio, and 25 
Warren street, New York, issues a large circular showing 
a dozen display advertisements of Shears and Razors, 
electrotypes of which will be furnished to merchants 
gratis on application. It is explained that.as the electro- 
types are not solid cuts, the wording may be changed to 
suit the retailer’s convenience. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


Joun H. Jarvis AND Harry R. W. RaAun have formed 
a partnership under the firm name of Jarvis & Rabi, in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and have been appointed selling agents 
of the following manufacturers: Lockwood Mfg. Com- 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn.; 'T. C. Prouty Company, <Al- 
Lion, Mich.; Osear C. Rixson Company, Chicago, Tl; 1. 
T. Fraim Lock Company, Lancaster, Pa., and Dearborn 
Hardware Company, Chicago, Ill. The firm have offices, 
display room and warehouse at 50 North Sixth street, 
where a complete and well assorted stock will be carried. 

W. W. Geacu, Granville, Ohio, who has represented 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, in Central 
Ohio territory for 16 years, has purchased an interest in 
the Paint manufacturing business of the Dean & Barry 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, where he may be addressed 
after July 1. 


HARMAN §, Sart, 114 Liberty street, New York, has 
been appointed representative of Mathias Klein & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill, manufacturer of Linemen’s and Construc- 
tion Tools. 

THoMAS J. Roeers, senior member of the firm of Mil- 
ion Rogers & Sous Company, Omaha, Neb., died at his 
home, in that city, June 9. of heart disease. He was born 
February 27, 1858, in Council Bluffs, and was the eldest 
son of Milton Rogers, who went with his family to Omaha 
in 1861, Mr. Rogers hecame manager-in-chief of the 
pioneer store at the death of his father in 1895. He 
leaves a widow, two daughters and two brothers, one of 
whom, Herbert M. Rogers, now becomes senior member of 
the firm. 

too 

A WELL-PRINTED Cloth bound book has just heen issterl 
containing the verbatim proceedings of the eighth annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Asso 
ciation, W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secretary, held at 
Philadelphia in February last. It presents large 
portraits of the officers of the association and _ illustra- 
tions of some of the more conspicuous displays at the 
notable Hardware exposition which was held in con- 
junction with the convention. At the back is a list of 
the exhibitors and advertisers in the book. together with 
a classification of some of their products. 


also 


Tue Henperson & Baird HARDWARE COMPANY has 
been organized, succeeding the Mann Hardware Com- 


pany and Henderson & Baird, whose business interests 
have been acquired. The officers of the new company 
are A. Henderson, president; J. E. Mann, vice-president ; 
T. H. Baird, manager, and J. H. Freeman secretary and 
treasurer. The company will handle an extensive line 
of General Hardware, Lmplements and Vehicles. Three 
traveling salesmen will be employed. The business of 
the new company will be largely wholesale, although re- 
tailing will also be carried on. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City. 
N. J., and GS Reade street, New York, is giving special 
attention to marketing its Dixon’s Stove Cement. It is 
offered as a simple, rapid and effective repair for 
cracked or worn stove, range and furnace linings. It is 
a dry, coarse powder, and made plastic for use by the 
addition of a little water. G and 10 
Ib. packages. 


It is put up in 2%, 


PREPARATIONS are being made for the usual summer 
outing of the Chicago Retail Hardware Association, 
which will this year hold its annual pienic at Columbia 
Park, on the line of the Santa Fé Railroad, on Wednes- 
day, July 28. Arrangements for the picnic, which are 
as yet not fully developed, are in the hands of the fol- 
lowing committee: S. J. Koehler, chairman; W. H. Ben- 
nett, E. L. Sommers, Martin Engelhardt, Fred Ruhling 
and Rude Wiersig. 





J. I. THAYER, Jr., & Co., Mount Hope, Kan., have 
erected a brick building 25 x 130 ft., with cement floor, 
to accommodate their stock of Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
and Athletic Goods, 
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Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this colwmn to 
request from manufacturers catalogues, price-lists, quo- 
tations, &c. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate. 


From WicHITA HARDWARE COMPANY, which has re- 
cently engaged in business in Wichita Falls, Texas, occu- 
pying a new building and conducting a wholesale and re- 
tail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Housefurnishings, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods. 


From AMUNDSON Bros., who have opened a new store 
in Sunnyside, Wash., handling Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Window Glass, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods. 


From E. D. Vaut Harpware Company, which has re- 
cently moved into a new store at 215 Market street, San 
Francisco, Cal., handling Shelf Hardware, Paints, Oils 
and Sporting Goods. The company will make more of a 
specialty of high grade Mechanics’ Tools. 


From THE N. H. BENJAMIN CoMPANY, Pheenixville, 
Pa., which handles Shelf Hardware, Paints, Oils, Win- 
dow Glass, Machinists’ Tools and Mill Supplies, Car- 
riage Hardware, Farming Implements, Contractors’ Sup- 
plies, Paper and Paper Bags, Fishing Tackle, Cement, 
Seeds, Mason Fruit Jars, &c. 





From Broapway Home Supp ty, 217 North Broadway, 
Seattle, Wash., handling Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, House Furnishings, Window Glass, Agricultural 
Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods. 


From SmiTtH & TILLBURY, who have succeeded J. W. 
Smith, Nooksack, Wash., handling Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Window 
Glass, Agricultural] Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting 
Goods, Harness, Saddlery, Pipe and Pipe Fittings. 


LETTERS FROM THE TRADE. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 

“Dictated, but Not Re-Read.”’ 

l'o the Editor: The criticisms that one of your corre- 
spondents makes in regard to the signing of letters in 
the absence of the one who dictated them and stamping 
them “ Dictated by Mr. , and in his absence signed 
by .’ reminds me very much of the advent of the 
typewriting machines. When a large jobber sent a Kan- 
sas customer the first typewritten letter he had ever seen 
regarding his “‘ valued order,” the customer became ex- 
trmely wrathy at what he considered an insult to his 
intelligence, and replied that it was not necessary to 
print correspondence to him, as he could read writing, 
&e., and that hereafter unless their correspondence be 
carried on as heretofore their business relations would 
close. 

The world moves and business methods change, yet we 
always find a few who decry advances and do not seem 
to realize improved conditions and adjust themselves 
thereto without protests loud and long. Such people 
kicked when the tallow dip was supplanted by kerosene, 
later by gas, electricity and other methods which were 
considered by these “ wise ones” as neither safe nor sani- 
tary. 

There are very many sound business reasons why it 
is not possible for those who dictate correspondence al- 
ways to be present when mailing time comes, and such 
stamps as indicate the dictator’s absence are perfectly 
proper and will multiply in use more and more, even if 
abused by some and berated by a few who have not dis- 
covered that this is an age of change and advancement. 

Ep. Forp. 
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AGE 
AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


The Robinson Hardware Company has removed its 
business from Sharptown to Laurel, Del. 


The Raleigh Hardware Company, Beckley, W. Va., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, and 
is doing a wholesale and retail business in Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnishings, Ag- 
ricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods, Sash, Doors, Cement, Lime, Roofing, and all kinds 
of Building Materials, Harness, Buggies and Wagons. 
The company also gives attention to plumbing and 
heating. 


James H. Scott has opened a new store in Hay, Wash., 
and carries Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods. 


The Hardware firm of Waddell & Bratton, Coving- 
ton, Va., has been dissolved, Mr. Bratton having sold 
his interest to W. E. Waddell. The latter will continue 
the business under his own name. 


J. D. Berger, Albion, Ind., has been succeeded by Berg- 
er & Sons, handling Hardware, Stoves and Ranges, also 
heating and plumbing. Mr. Burger has been in the Hard- 
ware line for 35 years, all but seven years in Albion. 


The Obeust Hardware Company, succeeding W. F. 
Obeust in Blytheville, Ark., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $15,000. The company carries Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Housefurnish- 
ings, Paints and Oils. 


The name of the Loeb Carriage & Supply Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., has been changed to the Loeb Hard- 
ware Company. The business continues in the same 
hands as heretofore. The change in name, it is believed, 
will be of advantage to the Hardware department, which 
has been growing in extent from year to year, and is now 
the principal part of the business. The company handles 
at wholesale Saddlery, Vehicles, Hardware, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies, Carriage and Wagon Hardware. 


Howard Custard has purchased the business of Hub- 
bard Bros., Waterville, Kan., and in connection with 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Oils, Paints, &c., handles 
Furniture, Harness, Queensware and gives attention to 
Tin work, Plumbing and Lightning Rods. 


C. M. Wall has taken charge of the Hardware busi- 
ness in Faribault, Minn., formerly conducted by his 
father, S. P. Wall, who is seeking to purchase a stock 
elsewhere. 


The Prince-Martin Hardware Company has been in- 
corporated in Fort Morgan, Col., handling Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and Sporting Goods. 





The Kalkaska Hardware Company has purchased the 
stock of George E. Smith, Kalkaska, Mich. 


A new Hardware and Implement business will be 
established at Dunlap, Ia., by Fred Wettengel and W. T. 
McKnight under the name of the Dunlap Supply Com- 
pany. Quarters have been secured for the new store, 
which will operate a tin shop in connection. 








Floyd L. Hamilton has succeeded the Stewart Clure 
Hardware Company, Pullman, Wash. 


eS 


The Bumble Bee Coaster, No. 100. 


A new type of coaster wagon recently added to the 
several other styles of such vehicles made by the Wag- 
ner Mfg. Company, Cedar Falls, Ia., is shown herewith. 


“The peculiar shape of the top of the wagon suggested the 


name “ Bumble Bee,” which was accordingly adopted as 
a suitable designation for the coaster. The running gears 
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are in all respects similar to those used upon the com- 
pany’s regular line of coasters, but the top is so de- 
signed that the rider when coasting down an incline can 
comfortably rest the feet upon the front axle and steer 
its course in this way. It is made in several styles, with 
patent auto steering lever and also with tongue. The 
style here shown is provided with clips, to which a rope 





The Bumble Bee Coaster No, 100, with Top so Shaped that 
Rider Can Rest Feet on Front Agle and Steer. 


can be attached if desired, and all of these coasters are 
fitted with lever brakes. This one, styled No. 100, weighs 
26 Ib., and is crated, knock down for shipping in one-sixth 
dozen to the crate. 

a 


Automatic Razor Strop No. 79. 

The U. J. Ulery Company, 25 Warren street, New 
York, has modified and improved its automatic razor 
strop, so that as now sold it will strop automatically the 
various razor blades, single and double edge safety, con- 





oe 
tutomatic Razor Strop No. 79, for Stropping Safety 
and Regular Razor Blades. 


Fig. 1. 


caved safety and the regular handled hollow ground 
styles. Fig. 1 illustrates the regular razor blade in proc- 
ess of stropping, Fig. 2 showing the end pivoted attach- 
ment for holding wafer blades, single or 
double, which is then slipped into the per- 
manent holder in the frame made to hold 
thick back blades. The metal parts are 
all polished and nickeled, and the strop 
put up in a neat leatherette case 3% x 2% 
Fig. 2.—Attach-x 14% in. The attachment for wafer 
ment for Hold- ‘ 
ing Single anablades, hinged at the inner end, has two 
one Ld9 ping as a resting place for each end of the 

, blade, thus protecting the balance of the 
cutting edge where it rests in the metal attachment, any 
possible impairment at these points being immaterial, as 
no cutting is done at either end. 








Pocket Screwdriver Set No. 231. 


The screwdriver set illustrated herewith, made by 
the Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., is designed 
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Pocket Screwdriver Set No. 231, Consisting of a Hollow Brass 
Handle Containing Screwdriver Blades of Various Sizes and 
a Square Reamer. ’ 
for carrying in the pocket, and is accordingly made very 
light and small. It consists of a hollow brass handle, 
polished and nickel plated, which when closed is only 
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34, in. long, weighing about 4 oz. In the handle are 
contained three screwdriver blades of various sizes and 
one square reamer, any of which can be quickly and 
firmly secured in the chuck, forming a very handy outfit. 


er od 


Westinghouse Electric Toaster-Stove. 


An electric stove composed of a series of metal strips 
in a metal frame, deriving heat through an electric light- 
ing socket and cord, is offered by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The stove surface 





Fig. 1.—Westinghouse Electric Toaster-Stove for Preparing a 
Large Number of Breakfast Dishes Directly at the Table. 


is 54% x 9 in., 4 in. high, and is equal to the preparation 
of the main part of a breakfast directly at the table, so 
that toast, eggs, coffee, griddle cakes, steak if desired, &c., 
may be served hot from the griddle. In Fig. 1 the stove 
is shown toaster in place, and in Fig. 2 with wire grid 





Fig, 2.—-Wire Grid, Solid Metal Tray and Cake Turner for 
Westinghouse Electric Stove. 


and metal tray, both interchangeable. The tray has a 
rim on the under side and inverted becomes a spider. 
The handle on the stove serves as a griddle cake turner. 
The stove is serviceable in sick room, reception room, for 
afternoon tea and chafing dish dainties, or wherever con- 
nection with the wiring is possible. 

————_>-@—____—_- 


Henley Improved Roller Racing SKate. 


The principal points claimed for the racing skate put 
on the market by M. C. Henley, Richmond, Ind., are that 
the wheels are made as large in diameter as is practical 
to allow the skater the greatest speed, and the wheels 





The Henley Improved Roller Racing Skate with Large Wheels, 
Wide Faces and Wider Trucks. 


have extra wide face for better floor traction in making 
turns without increasing risk or lessening speed. The 
wheels have wide hubs and long axles to permit trucks - 
of extra width. The bearings are made so as to eliminate 
needless friction on the balls. It is pointed out that the 
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skate is desirable for amateur or ordinary use as well as 
for racing purposes. 
>-o 


Pullman Automatic Safety Razor Stropper. 


Features of the automatic safety razor stropper made 
by the Pullman Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., include 





Fig. 2. 


sharpening single and double edge blades, as shown in 
Fig. 2; stropping both edges of a double edge blade with- 
out removing it and for Rollers on 
each side of the stropper are to insure perfect stropping 
even in the hands of those inexpert, as 
and backward 


use On any strop. 


und a Keen edge, 


only a forward movement is necessary. 
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Mephisto Electrician's Bit, No. 2403. 


The W. A. Ives Mfg. Company, Wallingford, Conn., 
and 299 Broadway, New York, is making a new type of 


electrician’s auger bit, No. 2403, branded Mephisto. Its 
distinguishing features are coarse thread. single spur, 


single cutter and double, but open, twist. It is designed 


A 





Rdge Bladcs. 


especially for electrician’s use and made in but one 
size—11-16 in. Among the advantages ascribed to it 


are that it is a self feeder and will bore approximately 
at double the speed of the ordinary bit. It is made 
of a and guaranteed by the company 
bore soft wood, board, concrete, brick, 


special steel to 


in hard or fiber 





Mephisto Electricians’ Bit No. 2403, with Coarse Thread, Single Spur, Single Cutter and Double but Open Tovist. 


It is explained that regardless of the pressure on the 
strop there is always a flat surface under the blade which 


keeps the angle of bevel always the same. The manufac- 





The Pullman Automatic Safety Razoi 
Single or Double Fdge Blades. 


Stropper for 


turer offers the stropper with a guarantee that it 
strop the blades of 


will 


any known safety razor, single or 


plaster, &. It is so tempered that contact with nails 
will not damage it, the construction of the spur and cut- 
ting lip being such that they can be sharpened repeated 
ly until completely worn out, the importance of which 
is obvious to a workman on a job away from tool chest 
or shop. 


>-o 


Washing Machine Steel Armed Dollies. 


The E. L. Watrous Mfg. Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
is making for the manufacturing trade washing machine 
dashers or dollies, the two principal styles of which are 


shown in the accompanying illustrations. All metal 





Vachine 


W ashing 


double edge. The stropper will be made in five different 
styles, which will cover the following blades: Gillette. 
Gem, Jr., Ever Ready. Shrp-Shavr. Keen Kutter, Star. 
Crescent and Yale. The stroppers are packed in 
individual leatherette boxes. 1 dozen boxes in carton. 


: 
Gem, 


Steel 


irmed Dollies 


parts are thoroughly hot galvanized by a new process of 
the company’s own, which is alluded to as insuring a 
smooth and rustless surface, free from drops or rough 
places. The following are among the points of excel- 
for the That they will not tear 


lence claimed dollies : 
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the most delicate fabric; that clothes will not wrap 
around them and hang; that they will not crack, check 
or split under repeated wettings and dryings; that they 
will not sliver under the action of hot water; that there 
is an absence of pegs which might fall out; that the post 
heing made of pressed steel can be made accurate and 
the wooden sleeve being of hard maple, will not shrink 
or swell in hot water, a very close fit being made, so 
that there is no room for the clothes to climb the post 
and get pinched between the dolly and the post; that 
they run light and do a proportionately larger amount 
of work, and that they do not float on the top of the 
water but go down of their own weight until they grip 
the whole washing, tub full of 


clothes. 


agitating the entire 


>-so 


Bowser Wire Cloth Display Rack. 


It. M. Bowser & Son, Renfrew, Pa., have put on the 
Inarket a smaller size of their Bowser wire cloth display 
rack, holding seven rolls 
of wire cloth, 24 in. up 
to 36 in, but without 
rewinding device, as in 
The il- 
the 
with 


furnished 


the larger size. 
lustration shows 
wooden frame 
easel back, 
with yard and 
small crank. Opposite 
each roller, on one side 
of frame, is a_ ecard 
holder for card giving 
the width of wire cloth, 
with space for price. 
After the rolls of cloth 
are in place they are 
kept from unwinding or 
loosening by small roll 


stick 





The Bowser Wire Cloth Display 
Rack, Holding Seven Rolls of 
Cloth, 24 In. Up to 36 In 

ers pressed against the 


cloth by springs. These do not in any way interfere 
with unwinding the cloth to he cut off when making 
sales. The crank is designed to rewind the roll after 


the customer has been served. The rack is referred to 
as an attractive and convenient fixture which saves time 
and labor in the store, besides keeping the wire cloth 


in salable condition. 


+-o-——- 


Lawn and Tennis Court Roller. 
The Concrete Mfg. Company, Villa Park, N. J., 
fering the roller here shown. Portland cement 
is used to obtain weight, because of its mod- 
erate cost and known lasting qualities. A protection and 
reinforcement of with the cement 


“> 


is of 
concrete 
necessary 


steel in combination 





Lawn and 


Tennis Court Roller with Steel 
Interior to Gire 


Tires or Rims and 


Weight. 


Cement Conerete Necessary 
constitute the wheels, which have steel tires or rims with 
The differ- 
ence in weight of the various sizes is obtained by alter- 
ing the size of the cores used in casting the rollers so 
that with the same set of steel tires and frame several 
different weights can be produced—from 300 Ib. or less 
i? desired to 450 lb., which is about as heavy as can be 
successfully operated by hand. It is pointed out that 


cast hubs bored for the bearing on the axle. 
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with the weight put in the wheels of the roller it 1s 
easier to move over the earth than if the same weight 
weight box on a light roller. The 
roller is 20 in. in with 18 in. tread, and is 
made in two sections, so that in turning the ground is 
not dug up. An attachment to the handle, which is not 
shown in the illustration, supports the handle and pre- 
vents it from lowering to the ground. 


were mounted in a 
diameter, 


—~<-—> ve _ 
Westinghouse Type D A Alternating Current 
Motors. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Vitts 
burgh, Pa., is offering alternating current motors for sin 
gle phase circuits with capacities from 1-20 to \4 hp., 

volts 110 and 220, as il 
lustrated herewith. The 


states that the 
be located in 


company 
motors Wry 
place where 


nlinost any 


alternating current is ob 
eleetric 
started and 
simply as 


tainable for 
lights, and 
stopped as 
turning an electric light 
on or off. An ordinary 
flexible lamp cord, with 
“a connection plug, serves 
to conduct the motor cur- 
rent for the smaller sizes 
from any convenient 
lamp socket, and the whole device, even while operat- 
ing, cau be moved about the room, as, for example, in 





Fig. 1.— Westinghouse Small 


Electric Motor. 





Fig Westinghouse Buffing, Polishing and Grinding Motor 

carpet cleaning. Terfect to the operator, to the 
motor and to the material being handled or work being 
done is assured, it is explained, all conducting parts be- 
that electric shock is prac- 
tically impossible. All moving parts, except a portion of 
the shaft necessary for driving, are so covered and pro- 


safety 


ing effectually covered, so 





Westinghouse Generator foi 


Charging Storage Batteries, 
Ringing Bells, de. 


tected that clothing or material cannot be injured. The 
motors are clean and free from oil throwing or dripping, 
It is also mentioned that the 
motors are so simple that almost any one, even inexperi- 
enced persons, may operate them successfully and safely. 


so that work is not soiled. 
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Stroppers for Safety Razor Blades. 


The National Cutlery Company, Westmoreland and 
soudinot streets, Philadelphia, Pa., is manufacturing the 
stroppers for safety razor blades shown herewith. The 
Morton ‘style, Fig. 1, is designed for stropping Gillette 
blades or any safety razor blades having holes between 
the two edges similar to the Gillette pattern. Fig. 2 re- 
produces the National stropper, which is intended for 





Fig. 1.--Morton Stropper for Double Edge Safety Razor Blades. 





Fig. 2.—National Stropper for Any and All Safety Razor Blades. 
stropping any and all safety razor blades. Double edge 
blades are held in the Morton stropper by means of the 
sliding strap on the handle, which is receded when in- 
serting the blade and then pushed forward as shown. 
In the National the blades are held friction tight in a 
movable clamp attachment, which is easily pushed in 
and out at will. Both are full nickeled and fastened 12 
on easel cards for counter or showcase. 


——_—_~++e—___ 


Kohler Adjustable Drain Cleaner. 


Kk. E. Kohler & Co., Canton, Ohio, will place on the 
market August 1 adjustable drain cleaners in six sizes 
of blade. These may be adjusted to any desired angle 
and are recommended as also serviceable for finishing 


tile ditches. 


PAINTS, OILS 
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Improved Nasco Toe Clamp SKate. 


The National Arms & Stamping Company, 480 Market 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., Moskowitz & Herback, Phila- 
delphia, sole selling agents, is making roller skates with 
improved toe clamps, a portion of the toe plate being 
formed to hold the toe clamps in place. As illustrated the 
toe clamps move through the slotted guides. This arrange- 
ment prevents loss of clamps even when fully extended. 
The adjustable foot plate consists of two parts, nesting 
and overlapping each other. The bolt for holding foot 





Improved Nasco 'oe Clamp Skate for Girls, with Patented Clamp 
Guides and a Stamped Device Instead of Rivet to Prevent 
Side Movement of Foot Plate Parts. 


plate after adjustment has a jam nut, An ingeniously 
devised stamping, integral with the foot plate, exercises 
the function of a rivet for engaging and guiding the nest- 
ing and overlapping parts of foot plate. A rivet might 
be lost; the stamping cannot. Other features are re- 
inforced trucks, buckle clips and high heel guard. The 
buckle clip is of metal, to which the buckle is fastened 
and riveted at a strong point with the heel piece leather. 
This is to overcome the possibility of the buckle coming 
off when attached by leather. Another skate is made 
having a heel strap instead of a high leather back, but 
identical in other respects with the skate illustrated. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—Goods which are made by 
one manufacturer are printed in /talics. 
represent those obtainable by the fair retail Hardware 
whether from manufacturers or jobbers. 
and broken packages often command higher 
lower prices are usually given to larger 


more than 
The prices named 
trad., 
Very small orders 
prices, while 
buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in smal] type (Bo- 
man) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who re- 
quest the publication of the prices named and are responsible 


for their correctness. 
the small trade, 
the fair retail trade, 


They usually 
lower prices being generally obtainable by 
from manufacturers or jobbers. 


represent the prices to 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @, 


Thus 33% 


@ 33% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33% 


per cent, discount to 33 


¢ and 10 per cent, discount. 


Names of Manufzcturers.—For the names 


and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON 


to The Iron Age. 


AGE DIRECTORY, 
376 pages, which is sent free 


issued annually, a book of 
of charge to every subscriber 


It gives a classified list of the products of 


our advertisers and thus serves as an up-to-date DIRECTORY 
of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.— 


“The Iron Age Standard Hardware 


Lists,” 218 pages, price $2, prepaid, contains the list prices 


of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any Improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Aajusters, Blind— 
Columbian and Domestic.......... 334% 
North’s ........... seaaatatesacshe se 10% 
Upson’s Patent, @ gro., 
Zimwmermianu's—See Fasteners, 


Window Stop— 


Set WEE 5. ns suxsbkavekes saveneenee 10% 
—_ Stop Bead Screws and Wash- 

ce sacneess hbhss wh dabainthtaae 10% 
Taplin’s PCO CEAON . vensncccesiunconce 10% 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridyes, Shells, éc. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton_ Anti- 
Rattlers, % doz. pairs, Nos. 1, 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, 
Fernald Quick Shifter, % doz. 
PAIS ..ccccseececeeccoscneeers $2.00@$3.00 


Anvils—American— 


Eagle Anvils ....sccseeseees # b s @ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.....-.-- 9aI% ¢ 
Trenton noe saat Ib 9'2@9%¢ 
mpo a 
Swedish Solid Bios Paragon, # 
TD pensassuncstneavesuactsecee<ss 10@10% ¢ 


Oper 

BP De rccccccccccccccesecccsssess 10@10'e¢ 

‘ge Wright & Sons, # Ib, 84 to 349 
ll¢; 350 to 600 ib, liie¢. 


“Anvil, Vice and Drill— ri 
Millers Falls Co,, $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 

Apple, &ce. 

Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co.......eesse0e arsed 10% 

Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur....- 
Jennings’ Patn., Br _— 65410Q707 


Swee.en Solid Steel Sisco, 


Black Lip or Blucd. - 65 @G0k5 7% 
Boring Mach. Augers. 4 aeee es 707 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist..... Eee 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits.. -40&5% 


It. banner or Auger Co., 






C. E, Jennings & Co 
t i L. * Sennin s’ list, 
No. 10 ex’ ip. ning, 47% 


fe 
& 


No, 30, R. Jennings’ list.......... 50% 
Russell ‘Jenninga’............ 25 de 12% 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits....++++++++- G 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits.........- 5° 
Pugh’s Black........scsssccccces eeseee é 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern..... couses 357%, 
Snell’s Au t Bits. .....seeresseeeees 60% 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 60 
oe. pd wits. oo twist...... 0% 
Snell’s ing uger IES. cccccccccs:> 9 
Snell’s Star Auger Bits.........59&10 
Swan’S ccccccccccscccsscccccsece 654K 1070 
Swan's, Jennings’ Pattern....ose+-s 50% 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits........ +0000 80% 

Bit Stock Driiis— 


See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, @ doz., i. 
SS We Cas Se iicantantadane 810% 
Ford’ s, Clark’s Pattern.. eiiS5c@60810% 
E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’ s Pat..25% 
Lasigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
size, = pecancscaeebseunsenseee 1& 10% 
TE kcckiccey siveiekieased tee eevee 60% 
“Gimiet Bits— 

Per gro. 

Common Dbdl. Cut..... $3. .25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 

$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .85.60@6.00 






BOD Scsnecensssnccdecasupnevensans 2&10% 
SONU” oncnccaveohduanenteneenrneeay 20% 
Ship Augers and 0g — 
Shi , Augers. - 40k ase 
GL: posntuncatninhasdpnidesaeane 1s COs 

Cc, rE Jennings & C 
L’Hommedieu’s ......0:cesessse2000- %, 
WEMEMNUEE: \edeesseenteetdeswcar< 3344&7 * 
ENTE été hspeks<ihcddnowixscestecvaenve % 
Awl Hafts—sce Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 
Awlis— 
Brad Avwls: 
MONI oc cikcs as gro, $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ 


Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com.. .qgro. $3.50@4.00 
Handled, Socket. gro.$11.50@ 12.00 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 

Tinners’ and Brad Awls........ 55&7% 
NNR PWM é dc thincsseccencedatced or 


Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes— 

Single Bit, base weights: Per doz. 
First Quality........ $4.75@5.00 
Second Quality...... $4.25@4.50 

Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quality........ $7.00@7.50 


Second Quality... .$6.d0@6.75 


Axle Grease— 
See Grease, Acle. 


Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Concord, Loose Collar...4!' mays o¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar....4% ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose.. .3' i, ¢ 






No. 144 Com., New Style. 44as%¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar......44@4%¢ 
Llalf Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12. sooeee eM 
Nos. 13 ‘to ere ee 10% 
Nos. 15 to 18. "0b 10704 10652 
Nos. 19 to 22... 70€10@0E1065 % 
Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Concord, not 
turned veeeeehenn ea 5a6¢ 
Common and “Concord, turned, 
aie 
Half PEM icccerc ts 9AGi0¢ 
Bait Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
A Balt. cccoccccvccccecsecsccccccecess 20% 
B Bait.....+.++. 257% 
Competitor Bait.....sseceeeceeees 5% 
Balances— Sash-— 
Caldwell new list......00----+.- -D0K10% 
PET -nccessonearestreysexquuesne 50K 10% 


Spring— mi 
Light Spring Balances .60@60é5% 
Chatillon’s: 





Light Spg. Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Straight Balances..........- 40@40&10% 
Circular Balances......++«ees++- 50&10% 
Large Dial.......sceccccscsesseecees 30% 
Barb Wire—Scee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 


Steel Crowbers, 10 to wy ib. 
. on lb., 2% @2e¢ 


Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Sate. ® gro, $8.50 
Beam, Scale— 


Scale Beams..... 
Chattillon’s No. 
Chatillon’s No. 
Beaters, 
Holt-Lyon Co 





Carpet— 


No, 12 Wire Coppered @ doz, $0.80; 
Tinned $0.85 

No, ll Wire — # doz. ¢. 15; 
Tinned . 1:29 

No. 10 


Beaters Baie a 
- No, 1, 


Oger Stamping & 

uine ver, 

Tumb Poo: fo." 2 Fam- 
0, 3 Batra Fam- 


i 
; ‘06; No, 4, Hotel Size, 


ily Size, 


Holt-Lyon Co.: ; 
Holt, per doz., p’d, $0.80 
No, Japa. fia; 3; No. 2 Jap'd. 
$1.85: ’No 


Lyoe dap'd per d, $1.68 "No. 2, 


Taplin Mfg. Co.: 
Mak No Dover, ig BST gro. 


¥ 3: 

102, a in'se: 1”, 
"$15.00; "No. 152, Hotei 
17,00; No, 200, Tumbler, 
202, Tumbler’ Tin’d, 
300, Mammoth, per 


i, & 


Hotel, 
Tin'd, 
$8.50; 0. 
$9.50; No. 
doz., $25,00. 
Bellows— 

Blacksmith, Standard tees: 
Split Leather....... a65 
Grain Leather...... “ $oqasod 10 

Hand— 
Inch.. 6 7 eS & 


Net Prices.2®< 


Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 6.50 7.50 
Molders— 
Inch.. 10 12 15 16 
Doz. .87.50 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Bells— Cow— 
Wrought Cow Belis........ 75% 
MEY onbcadugentsmecisorovescesapss 75&10 
EE WEG tance viv cash sdaeckibonciran 50% 
Door— 
Home, R. & E. Mfg, Co.’s......5&W% 


Hand— 
Polished, Brass...... -60@60£10% 
White Metal....... ~~ -60@60&10% 
Nickel Plated.. - 50610 
Sertes ececces. ean opal 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 334g@33% 
Miscellaneous— 
er. Ts 6 5 sw wae lb., 24@2%¢ 
Church and School... .60@60«é10% 


Belting— Leather— 
First Quality, Ev. Hy., Strictly 
BROTE BOOBs vccecesves -60é 19%, 
Standard .......- 70€10@ Ob 1065 
Light Doutle........... Toe 10% 
Cut Leather Lacing.....45@i0% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. f{t.25¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
Weéuva7 15% 
Standard . .ccccceces G0EINU0% 
Best Grades... .secccseees -40G50% 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and a 
setters 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8, Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes...........--. 50% 
Tubes ...cccss eccccccccccs ecccccoccecs 60% 


Bits— 
Auger, *cimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 

&ce.—See Augers and Bits. 

Blocks Tac 


Common Wooden.... 
B. & L. B. Co,: 


kle we 
15 @ 5€10% 


Boston Wo od Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75°; Hollow Steel, 50&1U% ; 
Star Wire Rope, 50 Tarbox 


Metal Snatch, %; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 504 10% ; Wire Rope 


Snatch, 50%. 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
PE Pracalidehcdteneuskexansdcenguws x 


also Machines, Hoisting. 
Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 
Embossed ..... cccccec cd 


Boards, Wash— 


See Waushboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co..........-- 33%4&10% 
Bolts 
Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
@ 6 and smaller......75&10% 
arger and longer...... 70é10%, 
Common Carriage (rolled thread) : 
4g @ 6, smaller and shorter, 
154 10E5% 


Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. ..80@—% 
Bolt Ends, with O. & T. Nuts, 
70£10%, 


Machine (Cut Thread): 
% @ § and smaller... .75€10€54 
Larger and longer... : .70&10é5 
oor and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass earners 
ined s«-. 8 4 6 8 


Per doz..80.30 .35 is 60 80 
Cast Iron ‘Spring ar tone Jap’d: 

MCR sesccccces 

Per G08... 0-20.81. 150 2.25 


Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
EROR covccocces © 
Per 06... .0<.---8100 140 165 

Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 

Brass Knobs: 
Inch ...++0.++5 6 8 10 
Rs 5 0 < ob 5 ° $0.75 95 1.25 
Wrought Barrel Yananell 

S06 10@806 1045% 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 
Spring ....... voce weave 104109 
Shutter ......- .50€5@50€ 10457, 
overs POORin 0:0 05.05 757. 54107 

Square $d enecsee - 704104 107490%, 

OT SNE 

Ives’ wre x ae almnaenadehakeudel 10% 

xpansion— 

F. H, Evans hen a = MON 

Richards Mfg, Eiidasareeuseccéd 0% 

Star Expansion Bolt Co.: 
sae Lag bas 3792. -B0& 10R5&26 % 

ar, 00 crew Type........-:: 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge. en@iox 


Star, Machine, Double Wedge. .60@107% 
Steward & Romain Mfg. Cx 


Style No, 13, Double.......... 610% 
Style No, 1, Single............ 60@10% 
Style No, 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. .55% 
Lag Screw....... . 6633 % 


Plow and Stove— 


PO sete ena vedantic G5L5@70 
POG ee cea dadviiadaden 8d@85ES % 
Tire— 

Common Iron..... cocccces OJ 
MOPGGs BVO « «stdcevevaee 80% 

American Screw Co. 
Norway Phila., list “Oct, 16, "$4. . .80 
Eagle Phila,, list Oct, 16, "84. 82% 
Bay State, list Dec, Th Tk ccosd 80% 
Franklin Moore Co. 
Norway Phila., list’ Oct. 16, ’8 uns 
Eagle Phila., list Ox t, 16, an 
Eclipse, list ee: RR aaa J 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt . 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, °99.......... 80° 
Norway Phila., list Oct. *84...2 4 
BEE Gdecndandenequcéiahonéanicesen 82! % 
Shelton Co.: 
Tiger Brand, list Dec. 28, ’99... % 


Sg Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1881. “aane oy 
Upeen ‘Nut Co: 
Sty A uhtdunedencécdaenceceine ane 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ese. with Handle: 
jj * See 1\%4 1% 2 
6.40 8.00 
Ml ad w ek <rnarassice 24 21 


Enterprise Mfg, Co., No. 1, $1 25; No. 
2, $1.75; No, a $2'50 each.....0+0. 25% 


Boxes, Mitre— 
C, E, Jennings & Co 
Langdon, New Langdon 
don Improved, 1& 10% 
ACME ccccceccecs ° 
Perfection 
Seavey o-c-es-ss 
Braces— 
Common Ball........$1.50@$1.75 
Barber's ,.........+0+0 50K L0G 10@ OU 10 7 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s...........60% 
Fray’s No, 61, 166, 206, 614....00..... 50% 
E, Jennings & Co...... coeeee DUK5 
ee Ratchet.. Be 
Mayhew’s Quick Action” Hay Pat. 
Millers Falls Drill Braces....... $109 
P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat... .60&10% 


Brac kets— 


Wrought Steel........80@80E5Y 
Bradley Metal Clasp... .80&10@80&1W&5% 
Griffin's Pressed Steel. st : 
Griffin’ 8 Folding Brackets....... 70&10% 
Stanley’s Pressed Steel.............. 80% 
Stanley’s —s, Brackets. T0&10&5 2 
Taplin Victor andy Egg Beater 
BEE Scaduceddedadedcucees # doz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


and Lang-— 
; Langdon 
e<eee 15&10% 


&= 
Sy 






Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co..........++--- 75&20% 
Ee I Miidlininncicndessuatanie 75% 


Buckets, Galvanized — 
M’fr’s list, price per gross. 


ec csan ae: ee | 
Water, Light... .$28.35 30.75 84.75 
Water, Ea. aileavy 46.85 49.35 53.25 
Fire, Rd. Btm... 33.50 35.90 $9.90 
aah ese xd 87.35 41.35 45.35 


LEM h5LSY, @-— 
Prices low and irregular. 
Bull Rings— See Rings, Bull. 


Butts— Brass— 
Srought 65 


Cast iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad. 
Fast Joint, Narrow - 


. 0k 10850 %, 
. .0k10@50% 


Loose Joint........ 0d 10A5Y 
eS ee eee - WEMIGATIEY 
Mayer’s Hinges......... TOAT0ES 
Parliament Butts....... VOG@OLS 
Wrought Steel— 
BRIGHT. 
Light Narrow, Light Re- 

IES alutd-w-wiarae é T5E5Y, | 
Reversible and Broad. 15410% © 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light = 

Inside Blind, pr 15% ~ 
Back Flaps, Table Chest.70% | © 

BRONZED. 3 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin..55% | 


Light, Loose Pin,Ball Tip.65% 
Broad 
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4 2 Chests, Tool— 

ages, Bird— American Tool Chest Co.: 

Hicudryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, Boys’ Chests, with Tools.........- 55% 
100, net list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 40 
Eos deste te onda buciogienbnhuwsascesnt 3% Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .30% 

Ilendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800....30% l’armers’, Carpenters, etc., Chests 

Hendryx Enameled..........c00.0++0 35% ith Tools ; : 


Calipers—See Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 
$3.50 @ $3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 1b., 


54.00 @ $4.85 
Burke's, 1 pg. Blunt Toe, 3%¢; 2 pe. 
Blunt Tue, 44¢; 1 pg. Sharp Toe, 
44¢; 2 pe. Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 44%¢; Sharp Heel.......... 4I%¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@4%¢; Sharp, 44@4%¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt, # kb, 3.65¢; Sharp, 
4.15¢ 









Ma hinists and Pipe Fitters 

Cc oun Empt j 
Tool abi ets... : 45 
C. E, fe lugs & Co.'s Machinists 


Toal 

Ghieots - 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List. .8v&kiv@G 8sv0hlU&lv o 
Buck Bros 3 
C, E. Jennings & Co.,: 

et Firmer N 10 2a r 
Socket Framing No, 1 vee LIK 12% 


L. & I. J. White & Co.....5130@3085% 
Tanged— 














Can Openers— Tanged Pirmers.......80&5@ @S5% 
See ( ‘ an, Buck Bros.......... a 30% 
ee Upcners, C , Oe fee se x - 41 ai 35 
Caps, Percussion— Bis ie Bide WE Riheavosevaeses 254 
Oe ee 22s - SRGSSE : Cold— ib. 
OO per M. 34@35¢ | Cold Chisels, good quality. 13@15¢ 
BE Shae EP oe ae per M. 40@42¢ | Cold Chisels, fair quality. UI@I2¢ 
ees ee ch cane per M, 48@50¢ | Cold C! sels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 
“il iper M2 G2@es¢ | Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 6 
— Bri a PF | Cold. Chisels.....-s.cscesesesees » 50&5% 
rimers— ” 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M .20€5% Chucks— ; 35° 
Primer Shells and Bullets. . 4&10% cane ‘ a eit teas coreitevee , 
All other primers per AL .$1.52@ 1.60 | Rg eee een aba 
Carpet Stretchers— poet eecriesgusersrsessonestoesemm 6 
See Stretchers, Carpet. Independent ¢-jaw Be versible fs 1 
Cartridges— Empire 5... sed 
Blank Cartridges: cal “some yw Ball Bearing Drill Chucks. % 
on ©, 6 BRM. oisenacek 10h3 4% Pratt's Posit REN Eassunisendsensesie 5 
$8 C. F., $7.00... cceeees 1045 % * nel - e Chucks se 
22 cal. Rin, $1 D0. see eees nea ee bs -inastia onsasnayoenenee - 
82 cal. Rim, $2.70....- - +. 10kd% U Scat ou” Meets deen “0 
B. B. Caps, Coun. Ball, eee TF v ( mbit g sible Jaws....35 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail.. “31 y Combi Com. Style Jaws...@ 
Central Fire... ..-.+ 222000028 2) K I r Box Body, 2 Chuck 
Jarget and Spo ting Rifle. 15é5% Jaw , 2 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15410% oe _ a ) ( ks 
Rim Fire, Sportiry 5 ney 20 . New M 95 a 
Rim Vive, Military........- 5&5 % ce 4 Sl ox Patent. ...23% 
os 40 
Casters— PGRN ISM an sno ecoesinevaes’ 
OE. SC nntenease shade 65€ 10@70% L el i araithanehinne- ea 
| Preeeers ts 60 WObé9 . Drill P idee et ee 
Philadelphia i Rah acs keneakeekd<avesel 35 
Acme, Bal Be 5 ird ‘I Ca. : 
Gem (R ler Bearin; Improved LD Cosi costie snes 45% 
Steel Gem (Roller Bez Union Mf ( : 
Standard Ball Bearing Combi i Ni s 2. & 6, 





Yale (Double Whee! 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leadcrs, Cattle. 
Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 4 
316% 56 % Y% bg 
$7.45 4.80 3.85 323 $3.10 3.00 








5 d t é eee 
md Body bo 
> Standard . : 
7 * fo ay 
-o — ‘ 
7 roll 
) . 
re a 





Scroll Combinatious, 83 and— 
** . “* - eeeeee ) 

Geared 8 ll, Nos, 34 and 

Indepe ron 












B4-76-1. 11% tu 114 ineh, 
$2.90 3.00 te : 
German Coil.....-+.++. o» - 20855 
German Paticrn Coil. 
6 @ to inn ne eree enue TOk1045 % 
@ and 8.6 wcwvcess 60d 10410 @70% 
54, 5 and 6....-. 5ULLIGI0E WES % 
Halter— 
Halter Chains... “G0k5 @60L10% 

German Pattern Halter Chains, One aa in . vipoucennenn eves 50 
list A BB. HT ccc cccus TOES % - ¥ - : athe 5 
Covert Mfg. Co.: ated Na 1D 95° 
TENANT Seats «Sanrnns veconcceeB0&5% | National Drill.......seceeees cvcceccstt% 

Cow Ties— Clames— 
See Halicrs aud Ties. Carriage Makers’, Star, P., S. & W 
Ce : ovpnitine antaeee ae 
Trace, Wagon, &c.- | ne ii, nesnusne seen 
Traces, Western Standard. 100 pr. eines: ef . - + 0d SK&10% 
614—-4-8, Straight, u ith ring . $26.00 Adiustable 0&5 °° 
6-2, Straight, with ring. 27.00 Carriage Makers’ H, P. & eer 1045° 
8-2. Straight, with ring .$30.00 Hay Rack pian tae, 
Gi—iv-2, Str’ght, with ring .$35.00 an’s Swedish Nevert ur? y 
NOTE.—Add per pair jor ii voks lamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Twist Traces: add per pair Jor Nos. 2 Cleaners, Drain, 
2c: No. 1, 3c; No. 0, 4¢ © prweY | Twan’s Champion, Adjustable....... 50% 
Straight Link. ~ Iwan’s Champi Stationary........ 40° 
Lastcrn Niandard Traccs, ai} ag- : Sidewalk— ° 
on Chain, Cc... TUklUO|]@—AZ American 4. tk & Hoe Co, : oun 
Star doz Socke 92.00 5 
Miscellaneous— Shank - : oe » $3'50 
Jack Chain: y , Shank, 3 dos. X 7K. $50: Share 
leet... cs as wabere" ona SS %. 8 $3.75 
BGGD a+ - 20> > +2 >> oo sees Cleavers, Butchers'’— 
Sajety and Plumbers’ Chatn.75 ei wen. 30% 
Gal. Pump Chain... .10., ¥2@e | Payette R, *Pinmt ick Ge 
gridgeport Ch Co. L. & I. J. White Ce 30° 
—— a Clippers, Horse and 
atinl yaa Ie 7 7 
Bri wn Halter and Coil.....-@50&5% Sheep- he 
Covert Mfg. C Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
Br st Halter lie« Rein, ~ 1902 Chicago Hors each 
ion cece eeseeceseescesece ° 2th Century Horse a 
Oneida Community: Lightning Belt Horse 
American Halter, Dog and Kennel Chicago Belt Horse 9 
CO ss <Seweenscadn Kk? Stewart's Enclosed G ad 
Niagara Dog Leads “and Kennel Bea ing A wey Ss - Ba 
NN ee re 455045 Stewart's New Model & oe 
Wire Goods Co.: : She : Machine. each.$12.75 
Dog Chain tiabaliee sabieeneeekt 7 Stewart Encloan’ Geer i. 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain... .70% oe M . a Xo. 8 rh ay a1 - 
Chain ond Ribbon, Sash— Clips, Axle— 
Oneida Community: Regular Styles........ S0E80E 10% 
el hain vex atanacined 0.009 . . 
ae EE Cloth and Netting, wire 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain, ‘ Wire. ce. 
Copnered oss sens ee sees OKT Cocks, Brass— 
Sach ¢ ain Attachments ‘per set. Re Hardvcare 1 
Iuminoy Sas? Libbor ¥ fea 5 E 
7 m v ish =6Ril a, iat Plain i) “* Globe. Kerosene. 
Sash Bibl Attacliments, per set..8¢ | Liquor. Be ttling. 
Chalk — &C ee 75% 
pression Bibbs........ 70% 


Carpenters’ Rlwe....aro., 
Carnenters’ Res ..9re., 
Carnente) w hite. gro., 


Checks, Door— 
I a i a 
Pnilman, per gro..-..---------.-.-. 984 


Russwin 


jN@S5é 
@ $5¢ 









50@55¢ | 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills. Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Ni in, Walter B. Stevens ... 


Son's list Te 


Leather, Walter B, Stevens & Sone” 
list 





THE IRON AGE 





nile Dividers, &c. | 


Ordinary Goods. 


ee 75 @ 545% 
Conductor Pipe, 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper 
Northeastern: 


TOE 10a HIE1LT) d0k10% 
Lastern: 

73a DELOLT 2% = =50E10% 
Central 

73a 60% 50€10% 
Northwestern: 

75a 4 60% 50€10% 


Western: 
Wk 
Tennessee: 
T0100 
Southern: 
Fit 10@ 
Southwestern: 
j0a 505 
Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, 
tory shipments generally delivered, 
Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co.: 


Peis acunnes 2 3 .- 6 68 
Galvanized,ea.$1,85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3,90 


50G121,% 505% 


5010 % 


5VE12 42 ho 
506124 % 50E5 % 


5065 % 


Fuac- 


See also Eave 








Galvanized, L ined, side anes, 

Ga 

Each $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 53" 30 $4. 15 
White DERTNEs codons secncncsoctes 
Agate MB occnnnsccccccesegeceoeces 10% 
Coppers’ Tools— 


See Jools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers. 3 Ib, to pair 
1 


and heavier, 204¢; lighter 

tran 3 1b. to pair....... ad o¢ 

Cord— Sash- ; 
Braided, Drab........0+: Ib. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 


to 12, 22%¢; No. 7, 2¢; No. 

G, 24¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 

over, 1 cent less per pound, 
Cable Laid Italian, Ib., No. 18.37¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, 25¢; B, ae 


Common India...... lb., 11@171% 

Cotton Sash Cord, T'w’ted. 18G2 2) ie 
Patent BRuseia....ccees Ib... .80¢ 
Cable Laid Russia...... Ib... .8i1¢ 
ludia Hemp, Bi'd'd..... lb. . .21¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted.. .1b. 136 a@iy¢ 
Patent India, Twisted. lb. i7¢ 
l’earl Braided, cotton, No 6. a th. 











20%¢; No. 7, 191% ¢: Nos, 8 to 12, 
19%4¢, in 12 doz, to 100 doz, lots, 
Eddys su ne, _, Bri 11¢ led, oa 8 to 12, 
26¢ ; be 
Harmo: L aid. Sie aploa. 7 
10. #8 b 23¢ 
I Uiman : 
pe 2 a 10% 


Sash Cord Attachments, per 100,.$2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # wb... Drab Cotton, 
55¢ in Hemp, 40¢@ 
50¢ : Linen, 65¢; White Cot- 
ton, 50¢; Spot COGS isi 50¢ 

Massa husetts, White...@ Ib 40¢ 

Massachusetts, Drab....#@ Ib 45¢ 

Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 

Silver Lake, per Ib.: 









15% 


A, Drab, 4¢; A, White, 40¢; 
B, Drab, 40¢; B White, Be: 
italian Hemp, 10¢ ; Lines Tig ¢ 

See also Ch d Rib bon. 
Wire, Picture— 
Dun SER. 0 + os aene 9a—% 
Short Length.......9é&20@—% 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord 
9&10 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 

NF Gen Eo Pec ddntececnececsscvecesucl 0% 
Cradies— - 

GTS Foe ckcS ai unaeee ube 50% 

Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00. $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 

Zelnicker's Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible.. ¥. 50 
Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50: Black......$4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 

round, all colors, $12.00; Indel- 

ibles, $14.00; Blacks.. $10.00 

Genuine So ap stone, Metal Workers’, 

5 in. x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. x 


% in. Square, $1.75: 5 x % x 3-16, 

SRR; BR BG Se S-0Bi is... csscte $3.00 
Suremark, $2.25; Blue, Red 

SD Pr. sss case vipadiunan de 2.50 





Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

NI ani5 oah asipsth i co neces # doz. $4.50 

Crow Bars—Sce Bars, Crow. 





Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Victor Garden - 50&10% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M'd’m Knives, 1847.8 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
ind Anchor.. eveeeeeee? Goz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... # doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
. . Mayhew Oc... cccewesssptens es 40 
Red Deyvil.... 
eB ye ee 
WEEE kcc sew cecesegbeaapbebspecee 50 
Meat and Food— i 
American ....... 30% 
Nos. ....401 402 403° "40 405. "406 407 
Each .$5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise: 
Nos.....5 10 12 2 fF 
Each $2 $3 $2.75 $1.50 $6 25@2547%% 
No, 202, $1.50 . 40&7%4° 
P.. 8S. & W. Co 
Ideal : = 19@1NK5° 
Hales os .. 60&5° 
Little Giant ‘ # doz. 40G 
Nos ans 210 219 209 = 


$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68.00 
New Triumph No, 66, ® doz. $24,009 


o 
° 





July 1, 1909 
Russwin Food. No, 1, $24.00; No 
$27.00; 3, $42.00........ KLIK 10 
$15.00 $18 
Enterprise Beef Shavers.........25@3 
Siaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw and Kraut Cutters... 
Corn Graters 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....#@ doz. $3 


Cutter and Corn 
..#@ doz. $1.90 


Combined Slaw 
Grater ' ; 
Tobacco— er 
All Iron, Cheap. ..doz, $4.25@4.50 
Enterprise .. ' 25(@30 


National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; No, 2 
$] 


Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 


Rapid, # doz., $24.00............ = 


Samson, # doz,, $34,00.. s 
Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole aud Well 
BU vinenacvesessasssnessicvegsuaia 40°, 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 
# doz., $7.00 
veer Post Hole Diggers, # 
COO CSC OSeSecceseoeceeces 50 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 
# doz., $7.50 
Hercules Pattern, @ doz......... $9.50 
Kobler’s, #@ doz., Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00; Hercules 





$1 );  Invineible, $9.00; Riv al, 
Wee POOMONE, ia. cncvceueaes ss 50 

Never-Break C racibie Steel Post 
a ae 60°, 


Dividers— Sec Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Aunives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 


ae Emery Wheel Dressers..... 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters. 72135 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 


MOGRINCE oi doe wes $1.50€1.75 
Breast, Millers F ills abandons net 19X10 
Breast, P., | 





Cc & G 
Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks.. 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 50&106¢+f OX! 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 
Graves’, per doz., Nos. 1, $4.86; 
2, $8.16, 
Millers Falls : 





Automatic Drills, wees 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 
Ratchet. oY ene a 
ee ee aaa 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H 





SND a anpodeness ceca odcneves 40@40&5 
Ratchet, No. 012 .. 40@ 4085 
Ratchet, it - 40@10&5 % 
Ratchet, 





408100450 


eS Ere 
i REESE ee 50 
Star Drill Holders...........50&10&10 
Star Drill Points......:..... 50&10& 10°, 
Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 
; : 33% 

. .. Twist Drills— 
eee T0@ 70410 %, 

Yaper and Straight Shank 
65 @654£10% 


Drivers, Screw— 
Serew D'ver Bits, per doz .45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
os. 2'e-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in,, 










Buck Bros,’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 
Champion : 50° 
Disston’s Screw "Drivers, “Handles _ 
and Ferrules ina a tea ee eee iss wie 70% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
CI ks oe Vac cuutbestoendivakbael 60% 
EOE sun cutacctmdwa aux Keendinn 662° 
BIMGUOBEEUCTEIUR 5<0scsseeesesvacens 55&7 
Standard Neverturn.. 665 ° 


BORE .:.. oceania 

Screw Driver Bits. my 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets. No. 3, $12. 50° 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers. . MOg10° 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet... 35% 





Goodell’s Auto.. - 65@65&10° 
Mayhew’s Black Hiandie.. Se 40% 
Mavhew’s Monarch... 410% 


Millers Falls, #® doz... Nos. "$9.95; 


12. $13.73; 20, $8.17; 21, $8.16. 4, 

$13.43; 42, $17.21, 

Swan’s: 

Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 7540 
40&10°% 


Save Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper 


Northeastern. 751065 % 50£10% 
eg ee 80 % 50210 9 
Central. .... . .80&1045% 50410% 
Northicestern. .80€10€5% 50£10% 
Western ...... 8045 % 5065 % 

Tennessee..... 8085 %, 50€ 10% 
Southern..... «-75410% 5045 % 


Southwestern. .%5&10E2% 5045 % 
Terms.—2% for cash. 
generally delivered. 
Note.—Lower prices are quite general 
owing to market irregularities. 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments. all territories: 


Factory shipmeets 


Galv. Steel, Galv. C. I. and 
Copper. 

See Se es es ei con teen 
Sizes 14, 246, 94, &, 6 606 10% 
Be SUL 4 hak ands Rint is rere |S 
i Es ke bt ésisege oalamv in 


Copper Elbows............50% 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue....40&10&10% 
Fdwards. Royal Blue........ 40&19& 10° 
Reeves. Dover. Plat Crimp..40&10&5% 

Emery, Turkish— 


5 to 55 to 

46: 220: Flour. 
RE es ae b.5 € SUE She 
% Kegs..... 1b. 514¢ 5%¢ He 


4 Yegs.....1b. ¢ 





See 


































Fruit and Jelly Presses— 































Socket Framing, Hickory, 
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bein — W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co,: OREONS . GORE ic cccccicciguscecs 60% 
10-1b._ Cane, 61 7 ¢ 6¢ Gimlets Single ome . Hammer, # doz., 12 in. "$2.00; ) Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Minges, 
a 6608... CAF Numbered assort- 14 in.,” $2.00; 16 iv, $2.30; 18 No. 1647%, # doz. sets, without 
10-10. cans, less ments, per gro. 12,, $2.50; 20 in., $2.70; 22 in., screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25 
than 10..... 0 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 ¢ Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 $3. 00; 24 in., $3.30; 26 in., $3.30; Wri; ghtsville Hardware Co.: 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 @| nike, Metal. No. 1, $}.00; 2, $}.80 30 in., $3.80. O. S., Lull & Porter... 
Spike, Me $4.00; 2, $4 - oa a 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of | Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, Bledge, set di mn 30 ‘. 0 80: | Fen City Reversinis 6 
ee : = , $2.30; 2, $2.60 oval, 36 ‘in., ” $4.00; “Octag n, Shepard's No pennant 
Extensions, Bit— Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, | a 36 in.. $4.00," ae a 1a 049045, vetatncases ees ced 
Ford's Auger Bit Extensions....40&5% $4.30; 2, $4.6 As, 9 for 28 to 34 in., $5.60 nan. Gravity Locking, Nos, 
i i o eo, 90.00, D  Deseeens Se 
Extractors, Lemon Juice— | Glass, American Window | aie ia dos, 36 in., $5.89; 36 Ciark’s 0. P.. No. &lt 
See Squeezers, Lemon. | See Trade Report. in., $7.80. ‘ Clark's 0. BP... Nos. 3 aud 6... 7585. 
a : Pick, @ doz, R. R., in., Tip Pat'n, No. 1..........+0++ 7581 
Glasses, Level— $8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80, Clark’s NO, 3.....0000020000: 55, c7o&5 
F astensen, Blind— Chanin-Stephens Co Te erie Hatchet, # doz, 12 to 14 in., } pattale, Gravity Locking, eioad 
Zimmerman’s J: ip'd and Galv., 50 & Disston K SONS... cece eeees eer eeee we ° $2.00. . Shepard’s. Double Locking..... 2215 ° 
wi ij Bronze and eres: seco Glue, Liquid Fish— Hangers— Champion Gravity Locking... leas 
Seams : MOR Lolcel cache sbhbenaines 40° Bottles or Cans, with ee a eum cana agp men ~ te A n- — sersascsecsersersnecereee ol OMe c 
ee i kLIQ@IIZ | Sali ; 7 Mortise Gravity Lox 
' Cord and Weight- et | MAWES: cnccescccascemetaseocnescrse ie | SOR Sere peer engage demise) =. Be ' Sommeloeinende 
ves, @ wgro., $1.08..... cece eeseceees | ta a Si ia cn seine 
Titan, # gro., $9.66.......ccccccccces 10% Grease, Axle a Chicago Spring 
Corrugated — ayy, | Common Grade. ..gro.$6.00G@$6.50 ec leting ) Clark's or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
Acme Corrugated bastevuems........ 70% Dixon's Everlasting, 10-lb, pails, 2 Big Twin ile ate ee 1 9 s 
Faucets— othe in boxes, # doz, 1 th, $1.2) ) | Chisholm & Moore Mfg, Co.: Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
ident A O. Whanscsicuasaevenvsastesesiveakeses sae i eames Car Dost Hinges only....... 1.25 1 
Cork L ined. « . p 1th r ——— He} met Hard ee ” Sisobher ; Latohes ONEP cass a Sa 
Metallic Key, Leathe 60 100470% Griddles, Deaseeee ay cailroad . seccattacs nee. : New England: sas 
Pike Mig. Co....ccccccesss 33'g@33'8 ron arrie 0 , With Latch........doz. .@$2.0 
Red Cedar....... NAG ant . me Mi * 60 &19% | Without Latch doz. .G$1.60 
Petroleum .....+e. . +» WkL0G@IS% Grinders— ie Waewing...........cc. 70% Without Lateh. ... dos. .G8l. 
, Co.: Pike Mfg. Co, ; Griffin Mfg. Co.: Reversible Self-Closing: ’ 
a} Key ad dibackdassihbaskand 60&10% He ud and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. .60&10% With Latch........d0z. .@$1.2 15 
OO acai eepouescosrectecsees 60% 1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- | Roller Bearing, No. 1, $15.00, | | Without Latch...doz. ...@si.ss 
West Lock........ 50& 10%, less; Pyko Spiral (foot power?) .03'3 % | Western: 
John Sommer’s Peerless whee ~ b palower, Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10°, ee Pe “he Pe ee doz. $1.75 
30ss T K eeeecces 0% I i er I i ge aioe 2 ‘ - 3 
John Sommer’ 8 \ icto r ladles 50& 10% Hand and | Foot Power, | each, sul Bes, "gi 00 Weenies ber €o. anes — 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60 Nos, 01, $1.75; 1A, $2.50; ail; Lane Bros, Co,: Saenead’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
John Sommer’s Lhiamond Lock... $5.00 ...cccreccceesereceeverecceees "3 /a Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00; 8 seat or itanee K . yy 3k 
John Sommer’s 1.X.L., Cork Lined.. Sickle Gri nies, ach, Nt. nt Standard, $3 15; Ss No, 1s, & § 2.85 ; anes an 2 ok ae 
e F 5.00; 20/ 6.00 ; ombine« New Model ): New 1am J i OP ckdncenansncs ly 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork as Seo ences nate eS oe ae ve per set of 4 ‘Hangers, com- Miscellaneous— 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60% Disc Grinders, each, $2.50........ ‘0 yA plete with track...... oaaneee $2.25 Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
enn Gommer's ©. Fe  Ot Coaar... Bo Grindstones— Barn Door, Standard... 0% face Hinges, @ doz, prs.........-$1.00 
John Sommer's No Branc ot , Pike Mfg. Co.: Bingec cceccevccccvececens t $6. Pivot Hinges— 
hn 8 r's Perfection, Cedar,...40% AS +e >i Covered ..cccccccveccescevcess 6045 
Self Measuring : Improved a enone. F Special 705 Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear 
oo B ; inch doz., $2,00..............0d%#% wekiee eet eee 9 . Pease age ead ¥ 
cnterpri Sel Measuring and a ; Trolley Hangers and track...50% | TG ' cxecentnens te eeseeesecce 40% 
Pump» dos., 9 awe atinaues 40&10% -—~ 9 mais. na - and Cyc ae Lawrence Bros.: Lawson Mfg, Co, Mutchless........ 30% 
Lane’s, # doz., $36.00............ 40&10% a earing, Gliccccressaces 4 Cleveland dak daub: Spring Hinges— 
Se P ae 40 ; ooen” oe 55410" | Tloldback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
erfect Nipple Grips.......... &1K27 ee ee ae en F = | Non-Holdback, C'st lrons6.50@s6.%5 
— Cyclone, No, t $6 Si oe , , - 
ea 1 alte rs and Ties— Tandem, No. & o A Non-Checking Mor- 
See , . . - LOFK. oe ecees eererseres Ai. tise Floor Hinges......... 40° 
Files— Domestic— oe 1 des. cseagees - €10@—% BeBe ey —. -t M pair......$1.25 | ¢ : Bardsley s Patent Checking.33's’, 
: Fans : ridgeport Chain Co,: O, s y le 7 r Bros. 
List Nov. 1, 1899. : Triumph. Coil and Halters,35&24s@40”, Roller Bearing, Nos, 1 and 2.70% ) S| Bonner ett. Hinges......... 00% 
Best Brands....... 704 10@75&10% Brown Coil and Halters...45@5v&5%, Anti-Friction es . 5 Surface Floor, Bail iear- 
Standard Brands..... 75&10G80 % Brown Cow Ties...... Bods sod l0de5 7 te panar. King Chars “fs ee ee 0% 
} Brown Tie Outs.......... T0&10@75&5 7, ae oe 7, 247 y Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40% 
Lower, Grade... . %5&10é10@80610 Covert Mfg. Co.: Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247, | 5 Lavatory Hin 4 
; *, S i 3 ' ° BS° Ls Nn aacdsadave’ 0% 
Disston’s Superfine. oc... 0s-c0.csneee ob 2 30&2% : , 0&5 % | “ahs Pea hh 
Gold Medal.......-- coseee soesecsees 10% io lee ee 35% Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3..$2.25 | & an nee aren « ae, 
McCaffrey'’s American Standard, oo 20° Roller B'r’g St’! Track No, 12.$2.20 | % . . ° 
: CREE | FE a esssarseersenscersrsessent 45° | Roller B'r'g St'l Track No. 13.§2.50 | (| | Holdback Screen Door, No. 
mest ase Hemp Rope...vsssssiciececciA8 | Roll Br'g, Nos. 39, 41.45. obes ieee sarteet | 
se” Vist, Ju eida Community: . Cl Spring Hinges........ 25% | 
Be eee ares s+ +3 %GV% | “Am Goll and Balter...... wwasnasy, | Hero, Adi, Track Nate Baw’ Triple End Sixing Hinges...505 | 2 
lp Seen cccces Ly Bee, Geet Tash. cscccsccvececeesss 15@ Adjusta ale Track Tandem Tro Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.50” || am 
Fixtures, Fire Door— Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50&5% ley Track No. 16........ 50&10% eonien City naive House...25° | ™ 
j fg. Co.: Niagara Cow Ties..... 4565508 10857 Seal, Steel Track ‘No: 8.. vacf 2 Keene’s Saloon Duoor..........25% | @ 
~Sen7 "xo, 103; Special, No. Hammers— Auto Adj. oe. gibi -* Columbian Hardware Co. : . a 
7 rolley B, o a5 Y Jrought Steel..........! % 13 
SDE |: centaseetsensecase gitnenebensnss . 5 Handied Hammers— D. Now 12, $8.25 Nor 120" Acme, Wrought Steel veseseese. 30 = 
ain Bana tee. 0 dK102 | Heller's Machinists’, ...55&:14@95%10857% TEBE BO, 10... .cccc0.,se00 $2.50 IE ikarnnsedcesenstensss 30% | > 
re uetnae er oN 7 eS ee ——. 4 Bafety Underwriters F. D. No. Columbia, # gr., No. id, $9100: a 
r Por. -eck, Stow ile I Y No, ce oe ee eee eed $25.00 3 
> Crucible Steel. 40& 10@50 %% mE No, 44.. and 3 60&10%, f > ’ > Of a 
7S ree 5 17 19 21 Farriers’ pore erates e — Adjustable Track aki, Columbia, > ion 1 Pansy > 
ae eee . = Riveting EE Ot EN kad «ck ccnnaducwenawaeced % Clover Leaf and Acorn, er 5 
Per doz. - $3.60 3.85 4.15 4.65 Machinists’ - -6644@5% Royal, Adjustable Track Ee. f 
a. * ene) WS secccatatnce énanewanewen 12.00 a 
“—. Stow & Wilcox Co,: IIE, © cidodnicneesstnnaeants I eee oe Oxford, new list 30) 3 
6 19 tee Elmore Shoemakers’ Hammers......75° Ives" Wood Track No. 1 “ 25 eee Paes eens soee bs 
re 9 . si ° t 00 s+ Plea oor Spring Hinges......65&10% [5 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30% | Pasatte R. Plumb: Trolley B, D, No, 20.,....50&10% 5&10% | @ 
Reading Hardware Co.........++ 1000 0% | RE, Nail.....-..-- fne2i5@ 4081215 Trolley. Be De No, 24, $1.50; No. eee ee +++ 510% s 
+e Eng. and B, S. Hand.5i ke HAGA S Dy. atscanvessed i Matchless | 10. 30% |e 
Fodder Squeezers Machinists’ Hammers....... 60K 10&5% Poller Bearings, Nos, 37. 38, 39, | patch lees ring oo: pa , iS 
See Compressors. Rivet and Tinners’.40&74@404 1225", 41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&7% l, Richards Mfg. Co. . ‘ 
Forks Victor Magnetic Tack, #@ gro....$7.75 Anti- friction, Ft 42; No. 4, Superior Double ‘ netind Floor ot 
— Hammers and sizes 2% and 3............... % ER atin aenttntceaecacasl 0% |= 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: eetis Hinged Tandem No, 48.. “ene Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: a 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.....:....-10&5% | onger 3 1., per tb., 50¢.. .80¢10% | Folding Door B. B. Swivel Mtoe | g elle a LE 
Hey Reena, iting. 22. O0&r eas | 3 to 5 Id., per Id, $0¢. . .80410610% | Taylor & Roggis Fy Co.'s Kid’ | Chel ae takes” Die |" 
Chainpion, — Secu eveecces OOG122 7% Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30¢...... der’s Roller Rearing, # doz. Mes issnnenncqeesencadseons 50° 
Acme, Hay.......+ Over 5 1b., per 1b., 30¢.80&10€10%, Mee a ee 14.00. .40&10° a Bell Sh conga aas ie 
Manure, ies 4-tine. H dies— a a Se seeeeeeess., 0% 0. 7 suaet tee oldb’k 
ire. Regular, 5 and 6 tine. ‘ an Wy s— ey) i” RI nc $9.00 
Chamatia, Manute.. Scesnonncnent 645% | Agricultural Tool Handles Pull anger ee Sendenl Miz. Co.: 
Columbia, Manure.. 70% Age, Pick, &c... .60&10@6041045 ullman Trouser, # No, 1 Champion Double Acting Door 
BCG, GEIB. 5. ccscereeeses G0&10K5% | Hoe, Rake, &C.......ccccces 40% n we. $ fe: No. 5, $16.50; oa as v wsadcen cod 25&10&10% 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine. a5 Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: $21:00: Sets mae, A ~~ Ee. 10, Standard Double Acting Floor 
Champion, ee Span waaennaedins 65% 0% “, ; No. 15, Rods, WE Zon aictanbaxed ys: 25&10&10% 
Shaheen. Ce eRU ES bona sy. su 65% Long landles......... 00 0% $9.00; No, 18, Loops.............. $10.07 | Superior Spring Hinge Co. : 
ameee SNOMIOE. 555s ccvedcosyceokens 65% D Handiles......... veeee efO% Victor Folding. tteeeeeeees +e @ gro. $9.60 Superior Floor Hinges......... 40% 
Wood, Barley 3&5% | Cross-Cut Saw Handles— ate— Mimi TE ss. ic 6s ccs ociece 40% 
steel. ie toad. 7087 eae ee nn 40% ent Patent Gate Hangers, @ dor. a rouant Iron eR; 
epee Wermenreereseees ; * | Disston’s Handles and Saw Tabs..45% |  MCl sscesesececccceecscsecccceeceeeees to rap an nges, é&c., list 
Frames— Wood Saw— Mechanics’ Too! Handles— Le Joist and Tinber— a February 10. 1998: He 
i a” doz. 75 Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00G$3.59 ME Br0s. C0,...seecessersescseseessd0% Light Strap Hinges... .65° 
White, S'a’t Bar, per doz.75@a¢ 0 t Stra BS °/ 
Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz.$1.00a1.25| Brad Avcl........gr0.$1.65@$1.75 Hasps— Heavy Strap Hinges... .75% | « 
Red, Dbl. Brace per doz.$1.40@1.60 | Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: triffin’s Security Hayp........... 50&10% Light T Hinges........60 = 
ae y ; Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz..60° Heavy T Hinges... .40&107 es 
Freezers, we er $2.65; Hickory...... $2.1542.40 Hatchet Ertra Hey. T Hinges.65€0% {= 
ost a's teat ne oi b a af Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75 gaan = eel Si Hinge. Hosp. er er wZie 
. 1 1. ‘ 95> Hickory....... 601.75 : or. Heavy Strap...... 15% 
Lach... .$1.25 $ $1.95; Hickory 1.60@.1.75 Second quality........ 604.60¢ 10% 4 p | & 
1 


See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse — Per 1000 Feet. 
OO =E ee oa dabie malee $2.75 | so 
2 era «+ 8.20] ro 
Waterproof Sal. Taped.. 3.65 > & 
Waterproof I)bl. Taped.. 4.40| S 
Waterproof T'pl. Taped.. 5.15 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern..... - 808085 % 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortiee, €c. .50@50£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 

Marking, Mi tien, &c.. 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &¢.60&10% 





Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... % 
Wire, Morse’s........... --% 
Wite, FG: & We Gos cscceccessess 33% % 


$1.600$1.75 
File, assorted... ..gro.$1.30G$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, é€c., 
60 10604 10.¢5 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80& 
85¢; Not Varnished..... 65a 75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; 


Fore, doz.. ~ 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 





Carving Tc sosronsseusnarsiiane )&10% 
SNL his bh tieeenen deat éduign ade 604 60&10% 
File and Awi............... 604.60& 10% 
Saw and Plane.............. 30@30&10% 5 
Screw Driver.............,.,.30@30&10% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Anger 
MND ca o0h Glaudduneceuunedeod 15&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity Hye Handle.. 
gro. $9,85@$1.50 
J._L, Osgood: — 


Indestructible File and Tool. #® 
gro., No 1, $8.00; No, ©. $8.50: 
No. 3. $9.00; No, 4 $9.50; No 


5, $10.00..... -gro, lots 10% 


eee eeeeeee eee 


Heaters, Carriage— 





Ouass. No. 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50; No, 

$1.75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. TD, §: : 
No 3E, $2.50; No. 1. $3.00........ 25% 
Clark Coal, @ doz., $0.75............ 20% 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


Doz. Sets with Faetenings, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 8, $1.25; No. 5, 
$2.65. 

Mortise Shutter............ 80% 
Mortise Reversible Shutter... 80% 
North’s Antomatic Blind Fixture 

No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3 fo r 

Ee EE its+ Go nwaduicpanedeveeece 10% 

Charles Parker Co................ 70@75° 


Parker Wire Goods Co. 

a S & Berjamin Automatic Blin a. 
EE aaah has narietlt ed anviideia 

Hale's Bind Awning Hinges. ie 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 

brick, De Mevsacddesavevadatukecacess 20% 


Screw Hook { 6to 2 in. 1b. 34¢ 
and Strap. 41) to 20in. .1b.3\4¢ 
(22 to Séin. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
ta tineh.... .. .h #lhe 
eae a anol are ferw- os 1b.%% 
NN ko as nid al was acta 1b. 8Y4¢ 
Hitchers, Stall—- 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per JV 088! yo 
eee ear * 
Galv. Open... .$35 $39 $42 el + 
Jap. Open. 26 28 31 = 
Galv. Funnel... 43 48 52 | % 
Jap. Funnel. $83 36 59 43) = 
Masons? Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 
Steel Mortar, No. 158....... each $1,35 
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Hoes— Eye- 
Scovil and Oval a 
604 10604 106107, 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 


10410@)70410610 % 
hy Be Bete ksicescnccseceeseve 27487, 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat- 
LEFT) cccccccccccccccccccccccocces - 60&5% 
Handled— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No. 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2. 2 
Star Double Bit............ccccccee $2.59 












American Fork & Hoe Co 
Regular, Cotton......... 7510524 
Crescent, Cultivator.........++- T5&24 re %, 
Mattock, Senior........csceeceseeees 10% 
Mattock, Juni0Pr........-.sseeeees ++ +10% 
Sprouting spesabenespeesseensssaseane 50%, 
Tobacco, Harper’s........- RISE 
WaTxxzen .....cccccccccccces 55K 1041045 Ze 
Ivanhoe ......-.sscceces «++ -65&15&107 
Cultivator, B B 6........ 70& 108105 %, 
Cultivator, B B 6%%...... 70&10& 1045 %, 
Weeding, Acme.........- T242& WK2'2 
Scuffle, Lightning.........-..-+++ 60&5% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz, $24.00.......... 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
Bronze B% 
Pa 
Pullman 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 
ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 113, ome. 





File and Tool— _ 
Nicholson File Holders and File. 
Handles ..-.--+-.-seececceeeees 33%4@40% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross, 
$18.00; B dOZ.........0eeceeeeeeeees $2.00 
Trace and Rein— 

Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz, 
~<a rrr $1.25 


ash Rein Holder, # doz.......- $1.2 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Sunt, 
50%; Germad.......-...eee--eeeeee 334% 
Hooks—Cast iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading...........-++++++ 40% 

Clothes Line, Reading List.......-.- 40% 

Coat and Hat, Reading.......... 45&20% 

Coat and Hat, Wrigltsville...... 60K5 7 

Harness, Reading LASt. cccccccoccces 40°, 

Wire— 


Belt, Nos. 1 to 15... .75€10@80% 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. .80@80é107 

Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, 75&10@80%: Ceiling. 751080" 

Columbian Hdw, Co,, Gem...... 75&107% 

Parker Wire Goods Co,, King. .75&10% 

jire G is Co.: 

Wrome. 608 10% : ; Chief,  70&10%; 
Crown, 25%; Czar, 65&10%; b, 
Brace, 157 fo Czar Harness, 50%; 
Ceiling, 75%. 

Wrought Iron— 

Bor, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 im., 

$1.15. 

Cotton ........---d0@.$1.25@$1.50 

Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 

See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. , $6.20; eae 

6.75 5 Heav nag 

Grass, best, all sizes, = Z., 

; $2.754483.00 

Grass, common grades, = sizes 

per GOZ...ccscoreeesd 1.25@$1.50 

Ww ne yo oasey ib. o1ase 

Hooks an yes: 

Brass ......-+++++ -GO@60E10% 
Malleable Iron... .. .70@70€10% 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and ucuttts 





Cup and | 
Shoulder .........0000+++ ee 85&10% 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ....... {t.6@6%4¢ 
3-ply Guaranteed... .ft.844@9 
§-ply G uaranteed. . .. ft. 94@12¢ 


Cotton Garden, %- in., coupled: 
Low Grade.......... ft. 8@ 9c 
Fair Quality.........ft.W@u¢ 

Sane Sad—- 

From § to 10........ 1b. 244@2%¢ 

B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. 34@S'4¢ 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 

Jap’d Caps......86 93 6 93 
Tin’d Cape...... $1 881.01 98 
New England Pressing. .1b.33@4¢ 

Bar and Corner— 

Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
ERNE: cttinaansstnvawnanvascsonoesatanal 60% 


Pin 
Pinking Irons....... doz .60@65¢ 


trons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagons— 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto Screv.. -30&2% ; Steel, 5% 
UR ssnapcgubeababinsesbuscanaanl 50%, 







RU TUNER co nat incie rece ies oi : 

Richards’ Tiger Steel. 130. ..50&10% 

Smith & Hemenway ON AMRii nc sonsatd B% 
Ladder— 

Richards Mfg. Co., Ladder Jacks. .5.° 
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Jointers— 
Pike Mfg. Co,, Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


Kettie s— 


Brass, Spun, Plain......20@25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 


Hollow, 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkineon Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wilcut 
Brand Knives and Hooks........ 60% 


American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Easy Cut, # doz No, 10 C H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, #® doz., No, 10 BC H 
Acme, @ dOZ......ccceeeceeeeeee 
Dak DH B0S...cccoccesscccess 
Adjustable, Serrated, ® doz. 







Serrated, DE ovanenceeeses oo ol. 

Yankee, _ EMD -Biscscasstoweesss 33 

Yankee, N By: AE: icwacenasubs onens i 
Drawing— 


Standard List.. . .80410@—% 
C, E. Jennings & Co., Nos. 45, 46. 


2&7 12% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
6623&7b2 % 
a |? P 
NE  itcien 3% 
L.é&h JZ. White.........+.-.-20&5@25% 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Tage, per doz.$3.00@5.50 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ # doz, $9.59 
Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ «eee -€02.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz, $3.00@3.25 


Knobs— 

Base, 2%4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip.. .gro .$1.25@1.40 

Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro. 35@4}¢ 
Door, Mineral........doz.65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d.....doz.7@7s¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 
lsardsiey'’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


assis Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


i i. ceskabesepeboceen* 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladde 
Richards Mfg, Co.: 






Improved Noiseless, No, 112 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113...... 50% 
Trolley, No, 109........... oocngnendutdy 


Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co Melting and | 
Plumbers’ 





We RN nase ac laa ope ‘iain? 

Reading ........ baeeene . 60% 
Lamps,— 

Hammer's M. 1. Hand.......ccccoces 4% 


Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0... .d0z.$4.00@ 4.50 
Side Lift, No. 0...d0z.$4.25@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.doz.$4.25@ 4.75 


ee ee 4045 % 
Bull’s Eye Police—_ 
hk en ae $3.75@ $.00 


Latches— Thumb— 


Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
BerOis oss 4000 .. .doz.35@40¢ 
Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co,, No. 101, 
# doz. $2.00 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
ee ae ee 50&5% 
Richards’ Trump, ae Elscscknants $i.d0 
Leaders, Cattle— 
Pee doz.50¢; large, 60¢ 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; Sisal, 20%. 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-—- 


Lifters, Transom— 


Si Miia lan (nag tend peahboseersanenes 10% 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Ss. ere $2.80 1.95 1.75 
PONS os obs ak $1.95 1.65 1.59 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30°; 

Silver Lake Braided mel, No. 0, 
$6.00; oe 1, $6.50; No, 2 . $l. 00; No. 

Be Rs iccdnndeitiva aiteweinkien ened # er. 20% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, ve, 
White Cotton, ‘No. 3%, $1. 50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4%, $2.50; Colors, No. 3%. 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25; No. “. $2.75; 
Linen, No, 3%, $2.50; No. 4, $3.50; 
Sth, Wie LO ns caeninsshanenenahonl 2% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
a Cotton, $7.50; Drab ee 


Sin: Sl Mintek tiasalabenghecatnananell 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ and 
i TE ices pecans eden 40% 
Clothes Lines. White Cotton on” 


Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet—_ 
Cabinet Locks - 8314 @33% @5% 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
ci 
outhals conde ices are very often made 


Reading Hardware Co................ 40% 
Seay WE, IE RI os a vison wncsoecnan 10% 
Padlocks— 

R. & E. Mfg. Co, Wrought Steel and 
SN aciencutiniangs eeveccceeccscees % 
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Sash, &c.— Hot Pressed: Off list. 
Ives’ Patent: MNGIC. \s04 2 ses Ghee sie 5.90¢ 
RE iis cikencadcnvsdapedceshaaene 10% Hezagon ...... ecewn sees eee 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, # 
Wires sito. 8... cethinesapetisoannne 10% O 
indow | ee 10% — 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% akum 
Reading Sash Locks.................. 40% | Best ..... i(‘esssnehcaawee ee 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, Oe: MOON... csaccsewiccee. « 
2 eee: $0,75@$1.00 MSOs. as ces ah 08d ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum., .2% 
Mi achines—Boring— ae " uGs ¢ 
Com. Upr’t, without = Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil.............. 40% 
Com. Angl’r, without Augers, Oil Tanks—See 7'anks, Oil. 
Ford Auger Bit Co......... wm Oilers— 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4........ 25 Steel, Copper Plated.....75€10% 
sae a om. five pet cen et * Chase or Paragon: . 
PEN 6, OTIENt, 92.05; Anguint. Brass and Copper...... 50610 % 
Swan’s Improved............0+.++ 410&10% Zine 65410@ 20% 
Corking— a weteee seca cee 2601 70% 
NE occ nvctncsns GOL 10410 
Reisinger Bcd Hand Power.. American Tube & Stamping pe fo 
# doz, $18. 00 Spring Bottom Cans : 70@70& 10° 
veal Fence— Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10 %, 
Williams’ Fence Maciines....each, 65.50) Hero Fruit Jar Co.: 
Hoisting— Spring Bottom Cans....... T0@70&10%, 
Moore’s Anti-lriction Chain Hoist.30% Railroad Oilers, etc........ 60460107, 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Loc! c. 
Brak Cece nescceeccsececsseccsseeseeee Yo 
Moore's Cyclone High Speed “Gian, ; 


BEES. « Gavssncnacecssseneineeonnesun x 
Ice Cutting— 
CIT © viiie sd can dsasabasseeonts 12%% 

Washing 
Bo ss Washing Machine at Per doz 
30ss No, reece aaa $57.00 
BONE. TEN vccccsenescssasesesned $57.00 


Champion Rotary Banner i =e 
Standard Champion No, 1.. - -$50 09 


Standard Perfection..............$2 27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.09 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 

Hickory wrrere rrr A 


TAGRUMEEE .cicvacnce 454550 %, 
Zinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
wood ...........d0z. 4&5 @IN% 


Mangers, Stable— 


Dwett Beam. WelG. ss. cecccoccnccccse 50% 
Mats, Door— 

Acme Flexible Steel...............- 50%” 

Elastic Steel (W. G, Co,), new list. 507 

Everlasting Flexible Ghee siecesc 334% % 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSee Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.: 

REND” aGndevéadbonsadscdiecatanes 20@25 
GME BE Cate ccccc-ovesse - -298 10% 
National list Jan. 1, 1902..... 7 
Parker’s Columbia and Victori 







Parker’s Box and Side....... 

ens, Gees TORU Chsacsccscvssevaca 30% 
Motors, Water— 

oo error 30% 

$2.50 3.50 10.00 REDD ccccoscess 33% % 

No.1. 2 3 4 


Lippincott’s: 
Os csénenss 1 2 3 4 

$2.50 3.50 10.00 15,00. .3314% 

Pike Mfg. Co., Tool and Knife 
EN. Scacvasdtovvevecpancs eoeedd By 
Mowers, Lawn— 

NOTE.—Net prices are generally queted 

Cheapest, 10-in., $8.00; advance 
10¢ for each size. 

Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 

Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 


12 1s 16 18-in. 
High Grade...$}.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
COOMEIOUEAL . cccvcccnccesccvesccccacess 60° 





Great American 
Great American Ball B'r’g 
Quaker City 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania, 





Bearing. 
anne 2 





Pennsylvania Golf.... 
Pennsylvania Hlorse.. 
Pennsylvania Pony..__-.. 


N aiis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
PE 3. dx ewin oe 8545 @85E10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, éc. See Tacks. 





Horse— 
Nos. G6 78S 910 
Anchor? ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. PM, 


Coleman .... 13 12 12 11 11 net ®t 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18.. #@ hh, 


net, 12¢ 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
MINES. win okananpendisxevedkss # bh B4¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 
Picture— 
% 2 2% $in. 


Brass Had, gro. 45 55 60 .70 
Por. Head, gro. .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Uphotsters— 
IGOR. 6:0 cians 2% rT 80% 
Pe isxennwkne wf aia 308107 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 

Wrought Pipe Nipples............. 80° 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of list. 
IND recon 0k Wie vis th a. OWN 5.0¢ 
eee RG See sina heave 
Square. C.. T. € R.......5.80¢ 
Heragon, Ce BR ekki 6.60¢ 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4, 50%. 

Maple City Mfg. Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans....... 7T0@70K10°; 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60&10% 
Openers—Packing Box— 

Herculever, #@ doz., $24............0. 30% 

Can Openers— 
Per doz. 

Sprague, Iron Handle... .380@35¢ 

Sprague, Wood Handle..... .40¢ 

Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 

Can and_ Bottle Openers, #@ doz., 
net: Yankee, $0. 75@@$0.85 ; Little 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty...... ooee $0.75 

Esg— 

Hartigan Nickel Plate, @ doz, $2.00; 

Silver Plate, $4,00. 


ination 


Asbestos Packing. Wick and 
Rope, any quantity.....uW@iv¢ 


Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
NE AEE oaks she sek eae 114 12¢ 
Shect, TO se 6 ewnee.56 11@.12¢ 


Sheet, is de WE ok 6 wine's + + >a eee 
Sheet, Pure Gum........jv@sgse 
i , Sree 
Jenkius’ '96, @ Ib, 80¢............ 25% 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing....1b. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing..... Sede ¢ 
Italian Packing.......1b. 9@10¢ 
i ee RS REE jase 

Russia Packing........ib. 94 10¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Paint— 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 
pails and 5 gal, kegs, 25%; pack- 


ages Of lar@et Gi80...ccisciccscecce 20°; 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List...... SHENe ee 
Edwards, Royal Blue................ ‘, 
Fry— 
Common Lipped: 
BOC wus sa e.k 2 $ 4 5 


Per doz... $0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 
ces Galva.— 
OS nccaeess 1h 16 18 
Per doz.. “sia 2.25 2.80 $.15 


Pershore an Paper 
Asbestos: 1b 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 

6 to 30 1b., per 100 aq. ft.. .2¢ 
Roll Board or Building Feit, 
3-32 and % in., $5 to 60 Ib., 
a we ee Se 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 & 40 ‘in. 
1-32 66 56 Wis xo vact -3i¢ 
"Per roll. 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 6500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 
$86L58¢ 
Medium weight, $0 Iba, to roll, 


Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roll, 
75@78¢ 

Black Water Proof Sheathing, 

500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 

85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 

Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% 8q. 


A OS SPP $54.50 
Red Rope’ Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
WP OS 6 chess eco Get eds $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 

7 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.), ton. 
$34, oe. 00 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. ft..........65¢ 
3 ply, roll 108 sq. ft. Pie 1 88¢ 
Slater’s Feit (roll 500 aq. ft.) 80¢ 


Sand Paper and Cloth— 






Flint and. Emery........: aes 

Garnet Paper and Cloth. 25% 
Parers—Apple— 

Geodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ ® doz. $15.90 
Improved Bay State..... # doz. $36.99 
New Lightning............ #8 doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98...... .-# doz, $6.00 
White Mountain . $0 
Ronanza Improved $7.59 
BEEN si ce vikuetedsheiay each $19.99 
Enreka Improved....... -.-each $20.99 
New Century..... kee veba ches each $20.90 
MS? Lxcsudsdecssacactneker each $30.00 
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Livingston Nail Co.: — A » No. 35..1% in., ;2in., 20% 
DOUG cdc sWeiwevnstscsensed #8 doz. $4.00 Police Goods anatase Wale Ce: = - Razors— a - 
Little ae cagcececereeet: = es Menufecturers’ Lista... en Wrought Steel American Plain ely este Swedish.............. S3 
ckin, ROTO. cocnsccccess . 8 ET Wb adder acdceedccedvdeveceaanten Te PR cdadacsvcscocscwensccuteves 50: Y - Se serene a eee te sec eh ees ses fe 
Reading Hardware Co.: Polish—Met E Wrought Steel, Eagle, # doz., Fox Razors, @ doz. No, 42, ) »3¢ 
DEED cevadennccsarennene # doz, $4.00 olls etal, Etc— 1% in,, 17¢; 2 in ; 2¢; 2% $24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. » (58 
faldwin .....- cecsAdeaea ihe 4,00 | Ladd Co.: : : ate Platina, $36.00. a 
Reading eerie aes! 5 oa $3°93 Putzade Liquid, # gro., %_ pts. Top Rotel,” Biectricaity" Wetded, cena diene oo 
READ Tis scnssiiossesscan # doz. $6.25 ee 1 pe Oo is 1 ats. pe Nos, 3 and 4, #@ doz............ Hendryx ’ ® 
a Ss. 5; 1 gals., s iin setuaied Z. a 
Goodell Co., Sree e... each $20.00 Prestoline 002 Nowa Vi qu.) *$h002.20 Common, ange a aa wae § O'1e Kk 6 Brie foe “Rubber, 
ls BB. ccccvesecd u.), a 2 . 
, Potato— 9 doz. $7.00 brestaline encase 08 Fox-Ali-Steel, Nos, 3 and 7, gees ie apopulo.. Nickeled Fopulo. ........20% % 
SaratOga ....cccccccccccceces * . zeorge ilham Hoffman: ¥ ; ” ~ 
a , 9° 
set g 4 $6.00 org d Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. .50% 1240 N, 124 N "20% 
hite Mountain.........+++ # doz. $6. o. . — Easte, #450; Niagara, No. 25, 1% in., 19¢; Zz, 3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 
Picks and Mattocks— Z e ae  whekdneececceeecbeessnccecceesses 2 4N 6 PN oy} N 
4% Ib boxes, # doz, $1.25; tb M% 1 . : 
(List Jan., 1908.) boxes, # doz. $2.25. . Now aoe: ai eo SS: 37 mee 4 P.. 33 
List .. presses es ses ends tock,” “5 8. Liquid, 8 oz, cans, ® doz, Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. , oot BN 334%» 
Cronk’ tarden Mattoc > y 
#  doz., $3.00" Kaeeek ; eeeee ovccccce DO Yo Barkeepers Friend Metal Polish, # — 60% Sie DN on 2904 ae 974 PN. Pinna renee ti 
— OZ 75, OGGTTE 1c jaa neee ee ol Pca EEE ERY, Heese 2+ 20% 
Pisce Irons, Pinking ie Stove— Pitcher, Spout,.”.. riaides @ao Serra tee of, 
: . : ack Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 T cans, 00 umps, Tubing, &a ’, 4 P. 304 PN TE REE ; 
Pins, sae maids eae: Sean: a #@ Ib 10¢ Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)...... 50°% ‘Saale pie “4 on 
Rte ar re a . 50a ac agle, Liqui M4 . cans.. arnes Pitcher IE os dceccncacted 80% —List July 1, . 
— list Nov. 11, ’85. * s0ca60e10% . - Pe doz. 75¢ Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, No, * Japanned, Electroplated —_ 
’ : \ , s iad 7 Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, # gr. $9.00 SB Wide Be, BOOK COs ccisscvccces $16,00 Bronzed’ 
Pipe, Cast ron 50 Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can...each, $0.65 Daisy Spray Pump.......... # avz. $6.50] White Porcelain Enamel. ‘sagt? 
Eastern Prices: => e | Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per, Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand Solid “Br Bronze M 1. o 
Standard, 2-6 ines. .68% | I | 510) tinsirne esis aes ennen tins BO SURI i  ccinas casi anions 545%, | Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 407 
Eztra Heavy, 2-6 in.. ..74% - ey fosenh © gr. $5.75. Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low | Revolvers— 
Fittings, Standard and [ES ae pat eC Waiting Tat TH” ee OS. oe ecw 95¢@$1.00 
Heavy ..... oo 00a OONZ Gem, # gr. $4.5 Double Action, except 44 cal.$2.00 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Carloads to Consumers: 
Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
7 & % 


eo & 
\% and % in.. 


a Os :05e ae ® 

He On cccese . + See Trade Report 
% to 6 in. 

7 to 12 in.. 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.o.b. factory: jw 
Fav@t-Clae@ ccceccccccccces a3 
Second-class ... 


Pipe, Stove— 


covcceneneBeg 


3 100 L Soni 
Edwards. Nested: \. Ee. Len C. te 
in,, Standard Blue... .$6.25 $7.25 
3 in., ’ Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in., Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 in,, Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.59 
7 in., Royal Blue........ , 8.50 9.50 
Ww heeling Corrugating Co,’s Nested: 
5 in., Uniform Color. $9 $6.90 
6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8.40 
Planes and ee eae 
Wood Plan 
Bench, first qual..... “3090653 
Bench, second qual ieee 40 @ 405 7 
Molding , ipksehs Suave s @2545 
Chapin-Stephens Co.; E 
Bench, I First Quality.......+6- ono 8 
Bench, Second Quality.......++++- 40% 
Molding and Miscellaneous.....--. 5% 
Toy and German......-+eeseeeseeees 307% 
Union .occcccccccceccsccccs evecse cece OS 
Iron _Planes - e 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes......+++e++e+s: 07 
Uni0n coccccvcecscccscccceccccceccocess 60% 
Plane Iro 
Wood Bench Plane irons, ~ 
Dec. 12, ’06..... Deane So's £5 % 
Buck Bros -. capetedsentoewassusenueses Be 


Chapin-Stepheus C 


a ae ES 


Planters, anes Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse......+++++++@ doz. $7.50 


Plates— 
woes LD. S%GSE 


pores - son see aes. 
t in: 

Avery Stampine Steel Felloe Plates 
%-in, to 


Standard 
to 2-in., 





in 100 th kegs, per 100 Ib, 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 14-in, 
inclusive, $3.75 net 
Steel Pipe Hook— 7 
Never-Break «-75&10% 


Pilers anc Nippers - 
Button Pliers... ae 
Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 

@$1.30 ; 6 ~e $1.46, $1.50. 


Gas pipe.. 10 12-in. 
32.00 $2.25 $2.75 sini 
Acme Nippers. o ee sececdesnccesececse &5 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: : 
American Button,.....ssccscesess: 80% 
Improved Button.......seceseees 75&10% 
CHOMK'S »ccccccceccecccsecsevscccvecss 60% 
No. 80 Limemen’s.....cccccseceseees 50% 
Stub’s Pattern........0.cccscccecess 15% 
Combination and. others........ 33%4% 
Elmore Tool Mfg, Co.: < 
Ce nnn 5050s b0ssacavaesceuaness 70% 
Wire and Cutting Ae 75% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools. .........++.: {9 KS@INK1NKS % 
Fe = & W,. Tinners’ Cutting Nip y 


Swedish Side, End and Diagons, 
Cutting NEL 5 < crecacxsteudenin ess 509 
Utica Drop Forge & Fool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds.. 40% 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Ckapin-Stephens Co.: 


Plumbs and Levels........ 30@&10% 
Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. 40@40& 10° 
Pocket Levels.......ccccccos! 30@30&10% 





Extension Sigl(s. -30@30&10% 


Machinists’ Levels. ..40@10&10% 
Disston & Sons: 
Shafting Levels ...............- 60&10% 
i... of SRR 60&10% 
Plumbs and Levels............. 60&10% 
Track Level and Gange...... 60&10% 
Woods’ Extension..................- 33%% ° 
Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-10, papers....1b. 9 ¢ 
14-1. papers..... eoccee LO. Mee 
Y-TD. papers....ccccces 00.0 ¢ 





Japanese ... 
Jet Black..... 











Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 02. on: 
doz, $1. 50 
Window Polish— 
Benj. P, Forbes: | 
Glasbright, No, 2, gal pails, ne doz., 
$24, - each, "se 50; 1 cans, 
OS Orr errr 


5¢ 
Glasbright Powder, bbls,, @ b.. 204 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; gro.$8.75 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 
14 qt. Square .doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 


Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, each, 6 ft., 46¢; 
6% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel Hitching VDosts.......... each $1,30 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots, Glue— 
Enameled . 


cocccscccccccc cl 


Tinned ..ccccese cocccee SMD 
Powder— 

Black Sporting: PD 
Kegs (25 1b.). .$5.00@5.50 | *_. 
Half Kegs (12% Ib.), oat 

2.75@3.00 | -s% 
Quarter Kegs (614 Ib.), =e 

$1.50@1.65 | = 3 
Canisters, pounds... 25 | 25 
Canisters, % pounds. 15 | & 
Canisters, 4% pounds. .12 JQ 


NOTE.—Prices vary according to territory. 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 


a MO Eb BIND soni cevpcesevcsaces $6.50 
Half Keg (12%¢ tb bulk).......... $3.50 
uarter Keg (6% tb bulk)........ $1.99 
Case 24 (1 tb cans bulk).........- $8.50 
Half case (1 % cans bulk)........ $4.50 


Shot Gun, Rifle, 
$15 06 
7.75 


King’s Smokeless: 
Keg (25  bulk).......00- $12.00 
Half — (12% tb bulk)... 6.25 

< 


Quarter Keg (6% t bulk) 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 (1 tb cans bulk).. 14,00 17,09 
Half case 12 (1 Ib c, bk).. 7,26 8,75 
Presses— 

Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co............+-20@25% 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., $20,00...... 50% 


Pruning Hooksand Shears 
Sce Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, Etc.— 


SOUL nllisieahinuitdn cadagedineseaenenl 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co.: 
Drop Forged Tack Pullers........ 10% 
WAIT - WANE So, as. scesrcde oan vecadt 40°% 


Miller’s Falls, No, 3, @ doz., $12.00.. i 
3'g&10% 


ze No, 1, Nail Puller, # doz. 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Pul ier, 
50 


CG OR ee tah basweveradedeanaKed 0% 
The Scranton Co, Case Lots: 
DOG SUON cbs asankanseeresoe 5.50 
TRG, Gee CUBED ccc cccencseccs Ctseeee $5.90 
Smith & Hemenway Co,: 
Diamond B......cccecsseees easeecees 70% 
GIRIE i oes vcacvecccsovcesececessacsess 50% 
Staple Pullers, Utica and Davi- 
WUE wancdes cogdecenesdessniscdunnses® % 
Taylor Mfg. Co,, Sampson Tack, 
WP i nus rendadtdackacsensaticecccas< $0,40 
Pulleys, Single Wheel— 
PO Fe bey 36 3 %m &% 2 38 
A oan or sre 
Saha aco 0.30 45 60 1.05 
nan Fork, Bicivel or Solid Eye, 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 in., $1.55 
Es: s akon Oh hus 2 2y, 2, 
Hot House, doz...$0.65 85 1.20 
re ™m mH & 2 
Screir, doz....$0.16 .19 23 .30 
ROM watered es arte 1% 2 24, 2% 
Side, doz......$025 .40 .55 .60 
a ae m% @§% 2 8% 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz.. 
i ee ere eee ee 17@20¢ 
Auger Morttse, no Face Plate, 
per doz., 1% and 2 in. - 20@ 214 


ON viducceneradssievanreckwes sant 80% 
National Specialty Mfg. Ca, 
ing, Nos, 2, $6.00; 3, $5. 
Mycrs’ Pumps (low list). 
Myers’ Power Pumps.... wen 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............ccce 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 


Meissen 2 2 3 4) 38 

$5.00 6.00 7.00 800) % 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: 5 

Inch.... 24 83 3 45 © 

$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 

Punches— 

Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 

doz. 50@75¢ 

ayeme, single tube, good aye : 

ee 75 


ity 
Revolving (4 tubes). . doz. $3.50 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’ i Drive. 50% 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co,: 


Measur- 
30% 





Machinists’ Senne Dadascsvaeceawebite 40% 
Tinners’: Solid, Ks Peteiteas cece. % 
Morrill’s Nos, Tv 1A, 1B, 1C, 
OT ees ly «ca 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5,00........ 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches............ 10% 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55&10° 


Tinners’ Hollow, < 8. 
Tinners’ Solid, PP. 's 8S. & 
doz., $1.44 


& W. Co..40% 
W. Co., # 
4 


RReit—sarn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Tron, 
21,G2%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
ne Gig Bcc ccccvvces ele 
ronk § 


Double Braced Stzel Rail..# ft. 2%¢ 
ie Be 2% ¢ 


MEE accdcccnccondscesere 
Griffin’s: 
xxx, #@ 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 14 x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane’s: 


Hinged Track, - OP er cdeceawis 45 
O. N. T., ® 100 ft., f sh $3,124; 
1% in.,, 33. 45; F in., $4.00. 
Standard. 1% in.......... # 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros, : 
1 x 3-16 in,, # 100 ft., $7.50; 1% x 
3-16 in., $8.75 Pils bE cdcecesscseeose 5&7 % 
Trolley, No, 301, @ ft.....scccceees 9¢ 
McKinney’s: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., Be. 
57, 
ee. kerry 55&7% 
Myers’ Stayon Track.........+++«- 60&5% 
Richards Mfg. Co,: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in., $3, ~~ 1% x 


3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.: 
Special Hinged Hanger Rail. Mans 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65 ,, 


Gauge Trolley Track, ® ft., 
No, 38, 20¢. 


9¢; No. 32, 


Nos, 61, $3.00; 62 
"$4, 00; 45, $3. 3; 
$3.25: 49, 





14¢; 


$3.25; 63, $3.50; 64, 
‘46, RS 50; 49, No. 3, 
No, 2 * $3.50 


Rakes— 
NOTE.—Many goods are sold 


at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
cae, # doz., No, 24, $2.50; Ne 






iididedenedsceaagucececenseeuadus eee 25 
Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, $4.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal @ doz. 12- 
tooth, $3.00; 14-tooth, $3.30: 16- 
tooth, $3.60. 

Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75. 

Queen City Lawn, @ doz., 20 teeth, 
RE Ti nk cance penganensbenine net 

Anticlog Lawn. 00 


Malleable Garden 

Ideal Steel Garden, @ doz., 12 teeth, 
$15.00; 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80% 

Kohler’s: 

Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth.... 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth.... 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth.... 
Paragon, 20-tooth 
Paragon, 24-tooth.......... #8 doz. $2.75 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth....@ doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14- tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2 


Rasps, Horse— 


PN . duceatadaseetaccusecsteccsas 75% 
pS —Eaa eae T0&5@TOR1INRS 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal. 70&10@75% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60&10&5Y, 
See 70&10@75% 


See also Files, 


Double A ction, . $2.00 
Automatic $4.00 
Hammerless 50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


..-per doz. $2.50@$2.75 
eeeee. per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
18 in........per doz. $3.00@$3.25 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 


44 caliber... 


ee 


8 8% £38itnch. 
MR awe -80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.10 125 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Rings, per gro. bozes, 
$4.60@$4.75; per doz. bores, 
j0@45¢ 


Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 @65¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz .85@95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.50@ $6.00 
Blair’s Ringers. .per doz.65@v0¢ 
Rivets— 
Copper Rivets and Burrs... .50% 
Tinners’ and Miscellaneous 
We i604 ss cea 80 @80£10% 
Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Pasteboard Boves. 
Bifurcated, pcr dozen bores, 50 
count, 40@45¢; 100 count, 50@ 


63¢. 
Tubular, per doz. bowes, 50 count, 
60@68¢ ; 100 count, $1. 12@$1.26. 
Rollers— 
Cronk’s Stay, No. 50........c.scceses $1.00 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
No. 56, $0.75; No, 60.......cs0.. $0.75 
BAGO DOs ccccatecasddccscce pavdiad Ww% 


Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No. a 15¢ 
Adj. and Reversible No, 58, 

Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57 





Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 60.. -50% 
Favorite, No. 54........0... 60% 
Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. dion. and larger: 
Highest Grade... ..1b.81%4@8%¢ 
Lower Grades. 

Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. 7 larger: 
Highest Grade.....1b.1%@I%¢ 
Second Grade.......... 1b. Glad 


Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
eee ee eee 1b.7% @8&¢ 

Sisal, Tarred, Medium ‘Lath 
Yarn: 
POET 4.2 4 0dededdlasta 1b .6% @7¢ 


— seep pe: 

est in. and larger. 164%4@ 18 

Medium, \4-in. and 3, e a 
Common, Y4-in. and larger. .T4¢ 
In coils, 14¢ advance, 

Jute Rope: 
zone . No. 1, \%-in. and up, 
Cees sheen wmsiace ee\n die 644 @6M%¢ 
Thread, No. 2, \%-in. and a 
1b. Veceat to ecieess 544 @5%¢ 

ire Rope— 

Galvanized ........ ™ « 47Y%€214,% 

PUM ciidae cvs case ooo. DOELLY 
Ropes, Hammock— 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 


SU Ti Ta iccnciccciciavecccsd 20% 
Rules ; 
poewens eC erecrccceeess OOEIY 
TT a cca Coccccces MOEA 
Chapin-Stephens. Co.: _ 
BIND Sind ven dsidndedbcaksos uated 60% 
PMI kis sxkbckeisscapinecenececent 40% 
UM absahes icebddkdeuabasectt 25@25& 10% 
Miscellaneous ..........ec00. 50@50&10% 
oe, Combination............. 55% 
MET sckavsdvesdtdvdeosd % 
—* & eeeer, Co.: — 
olding, BOG cecss paedanai ene 35&10% 
Folding, uéetaecnebntess 33%&10% 
pend 8 Lesegeae sareceeee Soanesed 50&10% 
fkin’s Lumbef,...cccccecsscces. 50&107 
Upson Nut Co. — 
BOMMIOOE a cnccgnccnscesecccsss 60@60&107 
Ivory ..... ooses + + -35&10@35& 10& 10 


ash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Welghts— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 


Saws— 

Atkins’: 7” 
CHpealar o.cccccccscccccevcess 45% 
TE Wieccpnh dipihannedoeseabe 5u@ 50&10 i. 
mene Mas... sosscapecsenboccssane 50 , 
ree CER. nkcn'0 50 0 c0dnsnes0s vvcvcsad 39 
One-Man Cross Cut.........--++0- 40 h, 
Narrow Cross Cut..............++0: 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 3545 % 
Miter Box and Compass.........- 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............- 415% 
SPORE MOE. vnnccnscossncnscnsases 404&10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co, 
Turning Saws aud penance 30@30&10°% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 





Sterling Kitchen Saws... .30&10&10% 
Disston's: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. at 
Band, 2 to 18 in, wide............- 
Band, % eee oe 
PD cos cannemsntionoeseednnebOnp 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts...................- 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............- 40% 
Framed Woodsaws..............+..+ 3% 
Woodsaw Blades... inv eeensnas 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned..........- 15 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, 100, 
se “Se a eer , 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
G Gh Combate. ... . 2.002.000 30% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c......... 25% 
eS ee eee 45% 
Butcher Saws and Biades. enmall 30% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s: 
i PO cy cnc chess saduns angen ag 
yO ee ee 2&7 
Compass and Key Hole Saws, 
g&7%4% 
Framed Wood Saws........... B&T4Y, 
Ek ne ee cealy Meee 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades........... 334 &7% % 
Millers Falls: 
eS SO errr 15&10% 
Ee Ore 15&10%, 


Massachusetts Saw Works: 
Victor Kitchen Saws os 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@ 

Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws. 30°) 

Simonds’: 





CE TION eo cising Viviane cl 45%, 
Crescent Ground U ross Cut Saws.30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40& 10°, 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.457, 
ON EO Re er 50% 
SE 25@WKT 2%, 
Butcher Saws..............- 35@35&7 42% 
SO Ree 25@25&7% 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand... .45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. 25@BRTM Y 
Wood Saws.... iakds unis ome 40&714°% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............. 50°, 
Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25 
Disston’s. 





Concave Blades...........ccceccoceses BY 
Chromol Blades ents 
Hack Saw Frames........-..++-++-- 30%, 
Simonds, 2%; The Best, 35%, ; 
DT 5. conse knusesntbemehanstnseos 35% 


C. E, Jennings & Co 
Hack Saw Frames, on 175, 180.. 
40&7 14% 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, 
40&7% 


4% 
Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades... .40&107% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames.. & 10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Blades.. 135&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades. .. .15&10% 


Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. "30&10&5°% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10%, 
Sterling ae Hack Saw Machines, 





each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00 --10% 
Victor Hack Saw Blades............. 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 
National Hand Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades.......... 40% 
Scroli— 
ee eee 5% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40% 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, §18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 20° , 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10°, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and or 
J fe 
Seales— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platforn. Stpd.$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 
SE. inc incws an sens 
Favorite .......-...-.++.. 
Grocers’ Trip Scales.. 
The Standard Portables..........--- 40° 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle..... doz .$1.85@2.10 
Bog, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.35@2.50 
Ship... Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.56 
Chapin-Stephens Co,. Box. .30@30410 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ 60% 


Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
275; 1%, $3.00@8.23 1\,. 
$3.50@3.75 
Bench, Wood........ .20@20€10% 
Hand, Wood....70&1@W0£10€10%, 
Chapin-Stephens Co., — a . 
1102S ° 
Coach,Lagand Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point......... 89k 16% 
Coach, Gimlet Poitnt...... 80E5% 
Hand Reoil 


Jack Screws-- 


Standard TAst........ WRIA” | 


Millers Fal!s 


. SOK 1NK 19° 
Swett Iron Works 


Chive eakeckc aed T0@75Y 





Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 
Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
50 50€ 10% 


Fillister Head.... .. .40C40&10% 
Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., | 
PE: Lcik caste hig's's sane 75610% 

F. H. or R. I., Brass, Nos. 
Pee. oe a ke 65610 % 


Set and Cap— 


Bes. TIGR 6 iccwe sass TILNETA% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

Tron tteesceeeccee ss soo 8 
ee fA eae TE 1067 
dice. Hd. Cap.....--: Tk 1067 13% 
Rd. Hd. Cap.... - NETO > 
Fillister Hd. Cap. JS) siete G0ET a % 

W ood— 
List July 23, 1903. 

Flat Head, Iron... . .8T445@. .% 
Round Head, Iron... .85&5@..% 
Vilat Head, Brass..... 805. . ° 


Round Head, Brass. .774é5a.. 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@. . 7 


Round Head, Bronze .724é5a.. 
Drire Screws...... ‘87 t 5&5 c 
Scroll Saws-— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 
TE. 5 0s gn ewe ee . $6.25 $6.50 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6.75 
Solid Steel, Web and Backs Pol 
ROE 65 oan p55 60 wo $7.00 $7.25 
Bush, Weed and Bramble. 
SN is eek ko ae $6.50 @ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Ldac 
NL, ais sk iG 9 ie $8.25 $8.50 
Clipper Grain, Bronze Web. 


$8.50 $8.75 
Seeders, Retate~~ 
Enterprise .... 


Sets— Awl ‘and ‘Tool- 
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Fray’s Tool H andles, Nos, 1, $12; 
BM B. Babscoccsnsscncccescess eves a 
Millers Fr alls Adj. Tool Hai dles 
, $12; No, 4, $12; No. 5, $18..2 ret . 
Garden Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 

Rake, Shovel and Hoe, ® oz, sets, 
RN I a ag ee a ¥. 
Sets, Nall - 

ORRIN 6 6 ovens so sG0O: 08.0G 8.70 

NE, char coli nssaxendencees oe 
Elmore Tool Mfg. Co...%.......... 30° 
TE <b isn ccaieenthharkinea ¥ eo $9.00 
Snell's Corrugated, Cup Pt..... 40&10% 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt........ 40&10% 
Victor Kuurled, Cup Pt....@ gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Ropetar: BE. oc. 0s 600% T5Q@75 £10 %, 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
SO. sich ocutsesudeh Ger caesescows 40 
{EP SES Es 40 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and _ Tri- 
DEN . seuéenconensaccskntonesvesnsesteee. 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $7.50 
Morrill’s No, 1.............+0+- $15.00 )} 
Nos. 3 one 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 | 
DO, De secs nnpnsnserssenens .00 yas 
Nos, 10, Sh BBs caces 5. {Ss 
No. 1 Old Styic.. °*"$10:00 | 
NS REE RT Ra $16.25 J 
Royal, Hand..... ..# doz. $4.59 
Seymour Smith & Gon's..........-. 65% 
Taiutor Positive.............. # doz. $6.75 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24. 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........... 75% 


Sharpeners, Knife —- 
Tike Mfg, Co.: 

ae Pocket Knife Betas. so | 

aenies Kitchen Sand Sioie 50 | 

4 

: 


suntusel Grit Carving Kite ~ 
Hones, ®@ doz..............- 3 
Quick Cut Eineey Carving z 


a 


Knife Hones, ee $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife } 
Hones, # doz. eS 
Skate— 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 


Shaves, Spoke— 





Re doz. $1.23 

OE 65-46 Gteneeawen Xo doz . $2.00 

Chapin-Stephens Co..........-30@50K10% 

Goodell’s. ® doz, $9,.00.... 15k 10% 

Seymour Smith & Son’s............. 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best .$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Rest quality Jap..... 7061065 % 
Best Quality Nickel... .60€1045% 

Tailors’ Shears....... 0 404k 10 

Acme Cast Shears . 40@4045 

Columbian Cutlery Co, : 

Sh 30K 19K5 
Grass Settee eee wee eeeeesseeesese 50419 
Horse or Mule -- WE] 

W. H, Compton Shear Co.: 

Japan Handles, Nickel Biedes 
GOK 10K 5 
Full Nickel....... 50& 1045 
Heinisch’s Tai'or's Shears ] 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated 
60&10%; Japan Handles : 70&18 

J. Wiss & Sx ns C 
Rest Onality n'a soe -O0K10° 
Re st Quality Ni keled 50&10° 

SEE ti aracils dee dan Gade deasecuenen 25° 
Tinners’ Snins- 

Steel Blades...... .20€5@20410% 

Steel Latd Bladea......... 504 10% 

Acme Cast Snips.... . . 40@45&5° 

W. H. Compton Shear Co., Forged 

Steel Handles. tae ee 


IRON 





AGE 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Ber- 
Ma. dthennhanceesthibelticarerkasakese 50% 

ee SS eee 16% 

Jennings & Griffin Mfg, Co.’s 6% to 
a eet ee 33'4&7! 


National Cc eee Co,’s ) Forged Sheet. 50, 





Wiss Forged Steel. soceesdt fy 
Pruning Shears— 
Columbian Cutlery C« 
Hedge, Wilcut rand. ----60&10% 
Lawn and Border, Wilecut Brand 
GIK10%, 


W. H, Compton Shear Co,, 
Forged Steel 
Cronk’s Hand Shears... 


Dri PPE # 





Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33 2 

Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00...........25% 

Disston’s Pruning Hook only, # 

A, IEE nop cnncass seatsevecvensste 25% 
J. T, Henry Mfg, Co.: 

Pruning Shears, all grades 40% 
ae OY A Sea {K10% 
Seymour Smith & Son’s: 

ee er ee 70% 

Standard Tree Pruners 75&10 

Wood Handle Pruning Shears....40% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 





Reading . eu peaguhetcahoskacomnedye 40 
hk. & E, list. o0kdye 
Sliding Shutter— 
J i Se . 40% 
R. &. E. list. 13% 

Shell 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 60&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
60K5°5 
Taper Shells, La ty: 
New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge, 
25&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 
Ideal, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge ; 
Leader grade.........-...-0006+-25 255° 
Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge 
PERE ENED onaevenuches keovesous B% 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
OG FD BRU. .cccccscecccccssescoens 20% 
Cc hi allenge, Monarch, "0, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; Le . Union, 4, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20% 


Shells, Loaded 
loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 

medium grade 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 


OE ae 4OL10€10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 


Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5°% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&10 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Repeater Grade......40&5° 
Smokeless Leader Grade...49&10&'" 
REE PO rand civnesseeescescesss 40% 


Shingles, Metal— per sq. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 





Painted. Galy 
SOSeseveneosbeseus 4,25 $6.00 
otdescezsees tis 6.25 
biaine Kenda sutepe 5 6.50 

Ww heeling Corrugating Ge. 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4,05 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in.... 4.25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.3 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittaburgh: 


Pe sane neawn % ° or keg .$4.10 

i -per keg.$3.85 
Burden's, all sizes... yensses oo-+ B keg $3.90 

Shot— 

25-1b. bag 

OR DO a6 8:6 oxen - - » 81.70 
Drop, B and larger........ 1.95 
EE: aw Wade nbs Wc eck ‘ 1.95 
pra i 1.95 
a ee eee ee 2.30 

Shovels and Spades— 
Association List. .40474%,@ s0k10% 
Avery Stamping Co.... seeesct Zs 

Snow Shove!s— 

Long Handle........ $2.50@ $2. 


Wood and Mall, D Handle. 
$2.65 @ $2.90 
Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation, gro. ... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 
Sifters, Ash— 

Acme Rall Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
GOR cccckbas intend caantcna .. .$39,00 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r——Per dozen. 


ons sm 2 1; 6 128% 2 
Tron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.19 1.20 
Vinned Wire..$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, io, 11 and 12 Inch. 


Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $9.90@0.95 

Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 

Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.3001.40 
Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted. Standard liat: 


12 @ 12 to 22 @ 3B im.....-. 60% 
20 rf 24 to 24 z 50 in......50% 
24 r 60 to 25 7 120 in.... .30% 
Barnes’ low list ..60% 


NOTE.—There is not entire uni, form ity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
ey eee TOA 7k10Y 
cl eae Clea nso 35@ 40 

Slates. Schoo!l— 

Factory Shipments. 
« D” Blates..........50@50£10% 
Fureka, Unercelled Noitatesa. 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .60€45 tens £5% 
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Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 





DOPE eit cok tort HAY L0% 
Covert Mfg. . 
Derby, 25° unkee, 30&2° ; Yi nkee 
Roller, 30&2 
High Grade, 40° « gta iin cesia 40% 
Jockey ...++- Sadie ADaEE Up habhis KON RP CS 25% 
Snaths— 
Grass Scythe......... 50 @50€5% 


Snips, Tinners— See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

Good Quality...... .50&10G@6065% 


CE oaks aoe ae 25.5 %'8 60@604 10%, 
enternational Silver Co: 
1847 Rogers Bros..........-..---- 40&10% 
Kogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
Oe OS ae wads 
Anchor, Rogers Brau d. wontine 
Wm. Kogers & Son ‘ “waned 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 60@ 60.65 % 
Tinned Ircn- 
FOO ew aaeunas >> per gro .50@55¢ 
TODIOS cocscee per cro .$0.90G$1.00 


Atlas Mfg, Co.: 






Tea Spoons, # gro...........50¢@55¢ 
Table Spoons, # gro $0. 90@ $1.00 

Springs— Door-— 
Bardsley’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
Chic ago pe 10& 
Gem TOG). .rcosceccese 


Pullman Door and Gate.. 


Reliance (Coil) . 
EP) TEND. ch dchneestscessininegevesss xs 35‘ 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.......... # doz, s0 00 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
ae in. and Wider: Per 100 1b. 


OS AP $5.75 $5.00 
Haif Bright. . $).75 $5.00 
eee  .$5.25$5.50 


Painted Seat Springs: 
1g @ 2 w 26....per pair. 4 @syi¢ 
[og 23 @ 28....per pair. 68@il¢ 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. 
Ji apauese, 


Cc 


Cactus, 65%; 0 
tional, ® doz 
Ente rprise KPebaewennséevswsss ks 
Hero Fruit Jar Co., 
Philadelphia No. 1, 
) 


2, $15; No, 3, 


Squares— 








Nickel plated. . | List Jan. 5, 1900, 
Steel and Iron. \ as 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square ‘and 
| ae ink Lc LUQ@ivy 
Tron Hdl. Try bguares and T- 
ER wigis ax 475 496 104 50 10.8 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
60&10% 
Squeezers, Lemon 
— Porcelain Lined: 
PD «sins a4 6s 5G doz. $1.00 
Good Grade...........doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... * (doz. ae 75@ 1.00 
Tron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.7 
Victor, as Gennes au ccsiaciotycd $9,00 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind... - 855 85£ 107, 
Llectricians’ ie ub 806104100485 % 
Fence Staples, runenee, $1.70; 
Galvani: ed FE eee $2. 00 


per ib. ‘s 4@3\o¢ 


Steels, Butchers’— 
Dick's 





Foster eh eee 
Steelyards— ._. - 80@30£10%, 
Stocks and Dies— 

Blacksmiths’ .. - 50@50. 

| Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet ‘Die oo 4} 

Derby OD) UNNOBs isa, cas tacieaes 5% 

EE MUS silesc0cdensheses on 2% 

Lightning Screw Plate 95% 

SE RU nn cvdsose or ands viene he 

Reece’s New Screw Plate...........25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 

PEND © sasbtaccre shies romicccul 25@36°, 
‘Stones, Axe— 

Pike Mfg. Co,, Axe Stones (all 

MUON: Ape d dA ddshsnadenscencaneh cece 33% ° 


Glass Cutters’ Stones— : 
A Mfg Co... Glass Cutters Stones 
an 


Stones, Oil, 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list ; 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 519 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5'4 to 8 in, 4 50 
Arkansas Slips No, 1......... 4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in. 60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. .60¢ 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in. -50¢ } 
Washita St.; No, i. 4to8in..40¢ 
Washita St.. No. , 4to8in..2B¢ 
Lily White Slips... Neeeeute Sanit -9¢ | 


mb 
in eh) } 


Rosy Red _ Saree 
Washita Slips Extra..........80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... T0¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2 
India Oil Stones (entire list)...33%4% 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone, Double Grit 40” 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33% 
Qnickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks. .40°% 
Hindostan No. 1, R’g’lar.# hh 8¢ 
Hindostan No, 1, Small..# t 10¢ 
ee Oil Stones, Extra. 5 to 


# th B0¢ 
— Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ 


ca 
(e 
meer Creek Slips.............. 
Sand i. suvhehealaaneded “3 3 
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Scythe Stones— 
Pike Mfg, Co., 1907 list: 
Black Diamond 8, 8. .P gro. 12,00 )} 
Lamoille 8. S......... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. 8.% gro. $9.50 
Green Mountain 8. S8.# gro. 00 
Extra Indian Pond S.S.# gro. 
1 Indian Pond8.S,#@ gro, $7.50 
> 
' 


No. 

No, 2 Indian Pond S,S.# gro. $5.00 \>¢ 
Leader Red End S. S.® gro, $5.00 i 3 

Quick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 | % 

Pure Corundum.,...... # gro. $18.00 

CKEBCERE ccccccccccccccccccccese $7.00 


Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.00 
Emery Scythe Rifies, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 
Balance of 1907 list 33%% i 314° 
Lectro (Artificial), # gro., ‘$12. ae io 





B12.00 ..cccccccrscccccsccvsccsceece 35% 
z PR gro., 
Lightning bccn auhaxkobasenraeese 334% 
Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro. $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls......0.+++eeeesssees BAR 
Morrill’s, # doz., No. 1, $10.0 ‘5 
Morrill's, No. ‘$12. Se os vase ka sushan 0) 
Seymour Smith & Son’s.......+.++- 0% 
ee 
Chapin-Stephens Co......++.- 50@50K 10%, 
Plane— a 
Chapin-Stevens Co.......+seeeeeeerers 20% 
Straps— Box-— 
Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 


Cary’s Universal, case lots...20&10&10, 
Stretchers, Carpet— —_ 

Cast Iron, Steel Points. ion. We 
All Steel ‘Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2 

Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Hen 
mer Combined, #@ doz., $6.00.. 


Stuffers, Sausage— 













Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffers and 
Lard Presses..... anenenenk ol 2H@WB&7 2% 

—— Specia.ty C Jan. 1,. 
BIOD cicccccccscgescsccesooeccorceses 30&5 > 

P., 8. & W. 40.4 1085", 
Sweepers, Carpet— 

Goshen Sweeper Co. Per doz. 
Gilt BAG0..s.+...0ssersesecesseneo Ale 00 
Superfine .. 26,00 
Majestic .......scscccccecscccnceres & 
Select, Nickeled 

National Sweeper Co, : 

National Queen, Nickeled....... 27 
Martha Washington, Nickeled 
Monarch, Japanned....... 
Perpetual, Japanned 

Streator Metal Stamping Co.: e 
Model E, Sanitaire..........+++++ 25,00 
Eureka ..c.ceseeccececsceccaseseeess 15.00 
Streator Majestic, Nickeled..... 24.00 
Streator Conqueror, Japanned.. 22.00 


NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the fuilowing rebates from list prices, SOc 
per dozen on three-dozen lots: $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, $2 per dozen on 
ten dozen lots 


acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 
American Carpet Tacks.90425@—% 
American Cut Tacks. .90&é25@—%, 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... 90€300—% 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’. IL3I-— 7% 
Gimp Tack8......+++ 90435a—%, 


Lace Tacks. . ceccc se MERE, 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 9043000—%, 
Looking Glass T'acks..... 6a@—*%, 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
904 50@—% 
Hungarian Nails.......- sva—/7, 
Finishing Nail&.......++ 70a—%, 


Trunk and Clout Nails. t5d5a— 1, 


NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straght Weights, 
Miscellaneous— 


Pointed Tacks, 
sie 9046 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Gal. Gasoline Oil 
50 $2.75 $3.00 
60 $3.50 $4.00 

110 $5.00 $5.75 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin... .50@—7 
Patent Leather....... .26@30é5 
BtOGE asses seesccecces SSBESZL 
Chesterman’s .......+-85@2i4d5% 
Keutfel & Esser Co.: 2 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck aud Leather.......... 


S5&5@2IK 10", 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 35@ 


35&5%; Pocket, 35@35K5%- 


Lufkins: 
Asses’ Skin,..... cocccccesces f0G10G50% 
MetaThS .ccccncesesscccevecces 30@30&5 % 
Patent Bend, Leather.. -25&5@25& 10% 
DOOMED. cncvoncsdocacccceesesecs 40@40&5%, 
DOES sncnnvddencvascngibedebaoes 33%@35% 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No, ML, 
CEC, ccccccrccccccerscvccsescevesesss 3% 
Chesterman’s Steel, No. 1038L, 
GOR, sdnncescviescccesss Coccccecccces D /e 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, *<-inch an larger 
ee ee re - «$2.55 @ $2.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange. 
DAY, G0. oon sicvenc en 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire- 

"hie op RAs SEER REEL 82144 10% 

Monitor, Cross Head, ee. k2G% 


Tinners’' Shears, &c.— 


See Shears, Tinnere’, éc. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 


very generally at net prices, 
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Tire Renders, Upestanen: &c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 


a Se ie Wee scccccucuced 20@20&5% 
Haying— 
Bipene TRAY DOOM cievsccdceecs eee eh 
: Ice Tools— 
Gifford-Wood Co,,...........+5 cccsecelhe 
: Miniature— ; 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s, David- 
son, # doz, Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
MOON OM cna esncnccsceuaes coccccgeell 
Saw— 


Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.. 
Simond’s Improved.. 





Simonds’ Crescent......... 
Ship— 
Se 2 ti 25% 
Torches— 
Hammers, Engine, # doz.......+.- $1.50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, T'ransom., 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 
$1.15@$1.25; gro.....$11.50@12.00 
Uarper, Champion or Paragon, 


doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 

Imitation Oneida.... - 75@10% 
PI ccs ncdwnndeadndvccécccwate 5U&S % 
EERWlGy G NGS. .cccccacccoccced 65&10% 
NN PT glo wins TSG@T5& 10% 
Oneida Community Jump........ 70&5% 
EE, Mn dbwcsavedstdcccderenaennagel 60% 
BIOS TEA veveveccoccscavevcesnscescecs 60% 
SRGGN crdenstwhsuescawnsesenc HA7TIKIV 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz. 85490¢ 








Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine), @ doz.: 

Crate lots. Small lots, 
eh, Be Re icases $14.50 
No. eee $5.75 $6,50 
No, 3%, Rat... $1.70 $5.25 
No. 5, Mouse. $2.25 $3.00 

Animal Trap Co,: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, #@ doz...... $0.69 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, e ecasaaes 2 
Easy Set, Mouse, #@ doz.......... 
Easy Set, Rat, #@ doz............ 83 
Out o’ Sight Chockers, # doz. 
MS <0o8 5 ccc a nec tsehecanmavaaiens® : 
Out o’ Sight, Tin, 5-hole, ®@ doz, 
SE Beancusws beavers eccnesnessoweee 15 
Trowels— 

Disston Brick and Pointing 257 

Disston Plastering ben<vernbban dike te 

Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
cS eae 30% 

Kohler’s Steel on irden Trowels, 4% gro., 
5 in., $4.80; in., $6.00 

Never-Break, Forged Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bulk, net # gro. $5.50 

In 1 ‘doz boxes........ # gro. $6.00 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.23% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 


B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern............. 50&10% 
Western Pattern...........+.... G0K10%, 
Handy Trucks............. # doz, $16, 00 
SNGEEN Nendisneceescons cece # doz $15.09 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # d oz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
M’f’gr’s ~_ price per prom. 
No. 1 2 

Galvanized. $67 $79 $91 $103 £74 

E55 , 2 fa - 

Prices low and irregular. 

Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: 

No, 9, 4 and 4-lb. Balls .21@23¢ 

No. 12, i4 and \4-lb. Balls .19@21¢ 

No. 18, 4 and \4-lb. Balls . 16@18¢ 

No. 25, % and \% -lb. Balls. 

L%Y@1M%4¢ 
No. 36, 4 and \4-lb. Balis. L@ir¢ 


Chalk Line, Cotton 14-1h 
Bae .cccecicccccsss cS 

Cotton Ope, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib 
to doz. cocccce + BH@I19¢ 


Cotton W rapping, 5 Balls to ib.. 
according to quality. .191%4@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, %\ and 
%-1. Balls..... + -12%40 186 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb 
EE RS ot ee 1314@ 16¢ 
India, °-Ply Hemp, 14-1b. Bal’s, 
Balls (Spring Twine).. 4 @oe 
India 8-P’ly Hemp, 1-lb. Batis 
4@o¢ 
India °-Ply Hemp, 14-10. Balt. 
QZ 
2, 3. § and 5-Ply Jute, 1% Oo. is 
_. = Pepe aera é 
Mason Line, Linen, %4-1b. Bls.} 
No. 264 Mattress, 4% and % 1b. 
Balls, according to quality, 


so@anée 
Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; A T%¢ 
=, 
A 604604 10%, 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable............ 40% 
IE ancntesiuhraidiids ssccdbinextals an” 
MONEE. stutesiddkudVakessSeckebasns2 BY 
Columbian Hdw. Co., 40&5% : 
Slide ... 65° 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw. each, 
Nos. 2. $10.80; 3. $16.00; 4, $20.9; 
5, $27.00 GR ce cscsstetvens 15&10% 
Ficheriecos, Bench Vises, No, 0, 
Nk No. 1, $5.90: No. 2, $8.25: 
, $10.50; No. 4, $13.50. ...15&10% 


Fulton, Mach, e wee Co. + | In lots leas than one keg add 
chinists’ a | Ye per Ib.; 5-lb. bores add ‘a¢ 

Star, Solid Jaw, Machinists’.....40% to list. " 

Hollands’: Avery Stamping Co. 

RI Sco pacdcdeeeccdund 40@10&5% Standard, in 200 ‘Db kegs, $6.00 ® 

ecco achs'cewe cave 6K5@TY 100 Mh. disct.; in 100 ™ kegs. add 
Lewis Tool Co. : 10¢ net # 100 th; in 5 or 10 bh 

IY MOI ic asc ccestesevcceses 30° boxes, add 50¢ net ® 100 ; 

Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw........ buy in 1 ™ boxes, add $1.00 net #@ 
Massey Vise Co.: 100 ®. 

Cos dutin cae desiwadbeWeecnee 410%, Cast Washers— 

Parallel Bar......+++.0+00. seeseecees 15% | Over \%-inch, barrel lots. 
ae oe ae ee eee 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern.60&10°, Wedges— 

Pune 8; eer: & oe er Th., 244 @2%¢ 
ictor, Ke lars.... 20@25° : , 

Vv alcan’ ~ _ ipeechanes io meaner: Weights—Hitching- 
pCombination EE crccsacceasel 55@60% | Covert Big. Co0........csccccceses 30&2% 
RDS te exicinustunneacecndccvened 20@25%, | Sash— 

Snediker $ XL as, | Per met ton........ .$22.50@— 
Stephens - sh Gita’ = acaba veka 331% ° Wheels, Corundum and 

_ Saw. ers | Emery— 
ee . aa nS Pike Mfg, Co. Corundum, 65%; 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz... $1.50 I i acc divantecewinedev ds ercnena 73% 
CD oer ett ats inn Coded ede s 60°; as sane a ell— wes 12-4 

Wood Workers— a ae ee Se 
Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.,: 85.005 Ly-in., $4.49. 

fF R. Double Swivel a Wire and Wire Goods— 

Star Solid Jaw a celeeee? <a Bright and Annealed. s 
| OW Bisnssncexnes 72k 10LT14%, 

Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15°% EP es se eedbaacs 72\o€10é we 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 | | en eee FEM 10k24Q% 

in., $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00. | 87 to S6......ccceeee TIMEk714% 

Miscellaneous— | Galvanized: 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co,, Com- O26 Sicecas Terre TT. 

NN isnt snannsecacecesess< 70% et ee 72 Yb 1085 % 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .6v@6U«> IRI ih et a 72M€ 1065 % 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe........ 10%, | 47 to 18 - 724% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: | 49 t ae es wee ee ~/) éseoie9 

87 goeties, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, | 27 i ~ Re esa bl pore 74% 

70, 40%. W.c cc ceesevece ack 10¢ 7 
DOGS ete PNG oink dnc ccesiccecncss: 2% | Coppered: z 
PPAR ak belicnatcas 656108 10% 
W E DETR inc enc owacnee 70€10€5 
ads— Price per M. MR. cv aweaes 65106 106.10 % 
Peis 00 UD is vcs veces o> 60¢ Min. sane de oval TEI E2G% 
i | y > 2 SA o sel .g ee ay dtahid ace aed 72 yb 10E2Q% 
B. E., aan ences eet eG a | eaeee 
rie Eis + eked ee (teem. ha Pee 67E 100 10% 
P. #., 1 eee ee SE Se 8 PGS as decvcds 15%¢ 1b., base 
rs z-, , NE Aes ssa 58 1.251 Q | See PE Ee h°/iw¢ 1b., base 
a UG + dc ea ede wees 1.50 Cast Stect Wire....... e 50% 
Pe 2. ; Pei Sai A aia ie ae es 1.50 } ool ire— 
Ely’s 'B. B.itand larger. $Lv0@L75 | 4 sneha ed Wire— 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .83.00@3.25 Wk 104 106.10 % 
Ware, Hollow— Brass and Copper... .60&10410€10% 
Cast Iron, Hollow— Retailers’ Assor tments, per bor, 
Stove Hollow Ware: $1.90 @ $2.10 


Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 


ee 45610 % 





Gveand 5063 7 Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Sean avesaeenie’s ka 4 
Plain or Unground........ 60% atet" tee Wire Geste-. 10% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 Rress Wire = mage oe} 9 
Apna $2.15@$3.00 | >. ; TONED «on « a! 107% 
White Buameled Were. Brass Cup and Shoulder aoe. 
anes — Bice evevee 65.6 10% Wire Cloth and Netting” 
Ninned and Turned sey | Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
—.. ‘ek 10% 8UE 10 @80E 1045 % 
. Son abe Pp ede ° | Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
mee also f£ots, Glue. sy. ft.; Painted, $1.35; Gal- 
Enameled— vanized, $1.95; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
Agate Nickel Steel $6.50 
er ge oy é Standard ne Hardware Grade: 
ron a 00 . roll j si nd 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40@10% ae we a ds jt. — 
Tea Kettles— Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Be. ‘ “2% 
Gelvanioes Tes Kettles: ; 4 Nos. 4 end 5 Mesh. . $3. 00 
MCh sees No. 6 ONE spe os - $3.25 
Each ..... 45¢ 60¢ 65¢ G6¢ Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh. - $3.75 
ane el Hewow Ware— Wire,Barb—see7 vede Report 
Never-Break Spiders and  Grid- Wrenches— 
OE wi cee stubinn on os nnccedcass 65&10% | Agricultural -80€10 @ 8081085 % 
Steel | Kettles, Maslins Scotch | Alligator or Or ocodile.20410@75% 
Steel Stew ‘Sean acer Woks ale Baxter Pattern S Wrenches, 


Porcelained 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 

— Steel Spiders and Gre. 
OB nccecccsccccccccccccsescceses 


cme 
Alligator Pattern, 70 
Bemis & Call's; 

Adjustable 8, 40&5%; 


Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% Combination Bright, 50%. 









a Steel Handle Nut.............. 50&5% 
Washboards Combination Black.............. 50&5% 
No, a ; # doz Merrick Pattern. ...0isscscessece 50&5 7%, 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 2 40%, 
Open Back...........cc.cccseseerses $2, Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl...40& 0&5& 
—~ hite Hen, Spiral Grimp, Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl...40&10&5&5% 
DED audanrqeesdgosseveqocagssseucees 35 | Coes’ Genuine K N 1. .40&1 To 
964—Royal Blue Enamel, Single Sur- Coes’ Seauins Key Model. snel0@sacs " 
face, Ventilated Back........... $3.35 40& 10&5&5% 
—— Best, Single Ziue, ae Coes’ ‘* Mechanics ’ ’’.. .40&10&10&5&5 7 
SE” cusducuswehncneadeuates dewnd 3.35 | Donohue’s E iiwekvescsanaud 0&10% 
es _— Saver, Single Zinc, Iron) Eagle seedhane — eauae 108107 
a eeeeeceeeseceseseecessesseseeres 3 SS icc ec cnddaenitdiacail 0%, 
100- Tharthere Queen, Single Zinc. NNN icdda bi rcdatneadidndnadckeiws 70% 
Perforated, Open Back...........$3.00 | W, & RB. Machinist : ‘ oes 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra MD syd taknaad si ciecceeucs -50&10% 
Family Size. Ventilated Back.. $2.80 Less than case lots aed gna tie 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- W. & B. Railroad Special: : 
SE SEE 15 5) seconnaaheseonnss $2.5 RE Seeubctabeatecrsdsveecean dane 50% 
os Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring Less than case lots...... 10K 1045 
DT ncceerurkexhenceneeesedes Solid Handles, P., 8S. & W..50&10%: 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swine 2 Spee oe wage 50& 1085 % 
tT +c tubes ccatadsanaetaans 3.60 | Standard Nipple Mfg. Co.: 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swi if Serer 50% 
of eet aieecasveasceces peas "aes = ey Uwanta Wrench Co.: ‘ 
797—Jewel, Single Zinc ai ize .$1.25 Uwanta Special a le 
St. Lonis Washboard Co. eT a mer rth te 
Ben Hur, Brass, Open Back..... $2.50 Geer Wroremees....cccsccuccoceces: 50% 
Brass Key, Open Back..... eeccees $2.75 Vulean and = Agrinna Chain.......50%7 
Washers—Leather,Axle— | Whitaker Machinists’... 50&19°% 
a o | Wizard Adirstable Ratchet..,...... 50% 
ME j<id«éedseeans ee Fruit Jar— : 
¥ 
Na aia. ohn ork coal 2 « MAME Y, Benj. P. Forhes, Triumph, # gro... 
Cotl: % 1 Mm% 1% inch. emerald $0.99 
9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 14¢ per dor. | Wrought Goods— 
Iron or Steel— a Hooks, &c., Ust March 
Size bolt.... 5-16 %% % &% ase oneees onde na—Y* 
Washers... .$4.90 4 00 2.30 50 280 : 
The above prices are based on ne— (Cask lots at mill.) 
$6.50 off list. a ne per 100 1b., $7.00 
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Adjustable 8 
Pipe, 40&5% ; Briggs Pattern, 40%: 
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1065 @ 70410% 
Prop Forged 8....... 19 4545 % 
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THE IRON AGE 


July 1, 1909 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 


1 to 1% in. round and square 

1% to 4in. x »~ tolin 

1‘ to 4in. x ‘4 10 5-16 
Rods—3¢ and 11-16 round and square 
Angles: 

Sin. x 44 in. and ee. 

8 in. x 8 16 in. and ‘< in. 

1% to2' in. x & in... 

1‘ to 244 in. x 3-16 in. and tl 

2 to 124 In. x 3-l6in 


juaime* 
2 


Cts * » 


ETE 2.00 

Bands—1'4 to 6 X 8-16 to NO. 8...... 2.0... cc eeeeeceees 2.05¢ 
“* Barden’s Best’”’ Iron, base price....................3.15¢ 
Burden’s “ H. B. & 8.” Iron, pase price 2.95¢ 
Norway MR, s dndavccieh pins ticétiniarcc ee 


Merchant Steel from Store— 
per ft 
Bessemer Machinery 1.¢ 


Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots 


Sheets from Store— 


Black 
One Pass, C.R 
Soft Steel. Cleaned. 
Nos. 1810 3i : 
oS 23 and 24. ...000-.0 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, neetne to assort- 
ment, --R & 11f@14 
Patent Planished, W. Dewees Wood. 
# D A, 10¢; B, 9¢ net. 
Galvanized. 
OS Ee i ate 2 ae sosense RP Mm, 2.85¢ 
Nos. 22 to 24..... 
. 


THE 


The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


Genuine Iron Sheets— 
Galvanized. 


Sesnuiniiied tion 


21¢ in. corrugate da. Painted 
No.24 2 100 sq. ft. $3.80 
? 100 sq. ft. 2.90 
.-# 100 aq. ft. 2.55 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 


“ A.A.A.” Charcoal: 
IC, 14x 20...... : - $6.15 
DEER ti rs piscacdivbecadensserndssuctivessnnde 7.40 


A. Charcoal; 


IC, 14x 20 
1X, 14x 20 


neresn Coke aRe-DSRNG 
Tc, 
1x, id x 20. me 

Aanarteadn Terne Plates— 


IC, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. coating. ee 
IX, 20 x 28 with an 8 Ib. cuating................00. 10.00 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 18¢ 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 
List December 4, 1905. 
Copper Tubes— 
List December 4, 1905. 3ase price 22¢ 
Brazed Brass Tubes— 
List August 1, 1908. 
High Brass Rods— 
List August 1, 1908. 144¢ # m 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List August 1, 1908. 14kg¢ # D 
Brass Wire— 
List August 1, 1908. 
Copper Wire— 
Carload lots mill 15¢ 
METALS— 


3ase price 18¢ 
203g¢ # Db 


44 FD 


Base Price, 


Straits Pig 


# mh S05{@3134¢ 


IRON 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 


Lake Ingot..... srnareiien Se7 @14¢ 

Electrolytic. aaa aise 

Casting ¥ > isi @1345¢¢ 

Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity Jots)P 17 ¢ 

Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ ® ® advance over Hot 
Rolled. 

Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ # 
square foot 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20in. wide, 2¢ # square 
foot 

Pianished Copper, 1¢ ® ® more than Polished. 


Spelter— 


Western...... # m54@6 ¢ 


No 9, base, casks, ® »7.50¢ | Open..........++++ # ® 8.00¢ 


. ® & 5YQ@dle¢ 


American Pig 
Ht Big@bige 


6 & * guaranteed Bmw @wGe 
No. , cae Saceksnuie o> eels 
Re tine ie + Th 154e¢@1 

Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cording to comp. sition. 


Antimony— 


Cookson em ..@10¢ 
SUNN orb os wantin tas ebtunananeds seasscentesadumted a9be¢ 
OGRSP BEARS... ccccscccesce ov dé see cencosesvesssiuce -- @9 ¢ 


Bismuth— 


Per. ® $1.90@$2.00 


Aluminum— 


No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99¢ pure), in ingot 


for ee 24¢ 
Rods & Wire Base Price "3u¢ 
ae err baat xe es Base Price 34¢ 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 


——Cents--— 
©? DB 11.50@1L% 
.@ & 11.09@11. 


Gopeet. Heavy cut and crucible. . 
Cupper, Heavy and Wire.............. 

Copper, sae and Bottoms. ......06.... 

Brass, Hea 

Brass, Ligh j 

Heavy Machine Composition Kaeee aseeees # 

Clean Brass Turnings...... # b 

Composition Turnings .... 

Lead, H 


AGE 


Subscription, postpaid, $500 a year. 


Two DOLLAR EDITION, 
Cuba, Philiypine Isiands. 
Edition, $2.50. 


$2.00 a year; 
OTHER COUNTRIES: 


Weekly Edition $7.50; 


DOLLAR EDITION, $1.00 a year, to the United States, Mexico, Hawail 
Semi-monthly Edition, 


$4.00; Monthly 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


New York (Main Office) 
Philadelphia, - 
Pittsburgh, 

Chicago,- 

Cincinnati, 

Boston, 

Cleveland,- 


14-16 Park Place, - * * = © © © © @ - : 
Real Estate Trust Co. Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, - * + + + + * 
Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets. 

Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, - - - 
Compton Building, 161 Devonshire Street, - - - 
The Cuyahoga, 


216 Superior Avenue, NE, - 


- DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub. 
S. S. RECKEFUS, Manager. 

- ROBERT A. WALKER, Manager. 
A. A. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
HENRY SMITH, Manager. 

- WALTER C. ENGLISH, Manager. 
EZRA S. ADAMS, Manager. 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order of Davip Witi1ams Company on any banking house in the United States or 
Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will 


be received. 


/ 


Newsdealers cr Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Age through the American News Company, New York, U. 8. A, 
The International News Company, New York, U.S. A., and London England; or the San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal. U.S. A. 


ENTERED aT THE Post Orrice, New York, as SEoonD CLass MATTER 





